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THE WAR-MADE EMPIRES AND THE 
MARTIAL RACES OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. 


L. P. JACKS. 


War is one of the functions which modern States have been 
created to fulfil, and apart from which it is impossible to 
understand their structure. The needs, the ambitions, the 
fears of war have laid a strong hand on the history of mankind; 
they have embedded themselves into the framework of society 
and have left a mark, far deeper than is commonly supposed, 
on the characters and psychological tendencies of all modern 
men—and women—even the most pacific. For this reason 
the abolition of war, as one of the occupations of States, 
would have a range of consequences so vast that it is almost 
impossible to measure them. ‘This in general most of us 
would acknowledge. We need no reminding that universal 
peace would make an immense difference to human life, both 
corporate and individual. But perhaps we have not fully con- 
sidered what precisely the difference would be, nor how far 
it would extend. We are so deeply occupied with the prob- 
lem of excising war from the world, of the means and instru- 
ments by which this is to be accomplished, that we seldom 
pause to investigate the profound effects upon those vital 
centres of society into which war has struck its roots. When 
s-consideration is given to these things, we shall find that the 
abolition of war resembles what is known in surgery as a 
capital operation, which it may be necessary to undertake, 
but which cannot be undertaken without danger to life. The 
abolition of war is only too apt to commend itself to us as a 
safe operation. In reality it is an immensely perilous opera- 
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tion, and the peril is fully as great as any in which war itself 
has ever involved mankind. There may be strong reasons 
why we should run the risk of a measure so drastic; and yet 
it would be folly to run it without clear knowledge of what 
we are about. 

The present article is an attempt to call attention to 
this aspect of the matter, which, so far, has hardly received 
the attention it deserves. I shall endeavour to indicate the 
nature of the social changes which the abolition of war would 
involve. I shall contend that they point to nothing less than 
the break-up of that form of human society which is repre- 
sented by the existing great empires of the world. This form, 
I believe, is not due to “biological necessity,” but has been 
acquired by Western civilisation in the course of its long and 
warlike history. 

The penetration of war into the structure of modern 
society is so deep that it cannot be interfered with to any 
degree without in the same degree interfering with innumer- 
able other things as well. In interfering with war—as, for 
example, by diminishing the occasions for its outbreak, by 
rendering it more difficult, or by placing its control in the 
hands of a new authority such as a League of Nations—you 
interfere at the same time with the functions of existing 
governments, with the political systems behind them, with 
a complex mass of economic conditions, with the aims, char- 
acter, and temper of vast populations, all of which have grown 
to be what they now are in close connection with the needs of 
making war. If your interference runs the length of abolishing 
war for good and all, you will at the same time abolish. for 
good and all a multitude of forces which are now immensely 
active in government, in industrial economy, and in human 
character ; you will liberate a multitude of other forces which 
are now held under restraint, some of them forces that work 
for good, others of a more doubtful nature; and the result of 
all this will certainly be radical and, it may be, revolutionary. 

In the eyes of many persons this result will immensely 
strengthen the case for the abolition of war, since the break-up 
of the present form of human society is precisely what they 
desire. ‘They desire it, of course, in the belief that new and 
better forms of human association and co-operation would arise 
out of the ruins of the old order. On this matter I wish to 
express no opinion, leaving it an open question. It is enough 
for the present that we should realise what we are about when 
we propose the abolition of war, and frankly face the conse- 
quences. War is not a mere ugly excrescence which can be 
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cut away from the main body of society without affecting its 
vital organisation. Nor are “military systems” something 
detachable from the nations which have adopted them, so that 
you could destroy the system and leave the nation untouched 
—-which seems to be the notion of many persons at the present 
time, who are continually declaring that our aim in this war 
is to destroy militarism but not to interfere with the German 
people. No more effective way of interfering with the German 
people could be devised than that of destroying militarism, for 
militarism is the nerve of the national life. No wonder that 
Herr Michaelis, who doubtless has often read the above state- 
ment about “destroying militarism but not interfering with 
Germany” in the speeches of our statesmen, declared the 
other day to the Main Committee of the Reichstag, “the war 
aims of our enemies clearly prove their desire to annihilate us.” 
In this Herr Michaelis shows that he is frankly facing the 
consequences of the abolition of war—no matter by what 
means—as one of the occupations in which Germany will be 
allowed to indulge herself hereafter ; it is, indeed, one of the 
few points at which German statesmen have shown more 
foresight than their adversaries. The consequence would be, 
most assuredly, the complete break-up of that form of human 
society which is represented by modern Germany. At the 
same time, the Chancellor seems to betray a certain want of 
perspicacity in assuming that Germany would be the only 
State to break up if militarism, and all that it implies, were 
rooted out of the earth. Doubtless she would be the first to 
point the moral. But she would not be the last. The whole 
fabric of Western civilisation would be involved. This has 
not been constructed for sustaining a life of universal peace, 
and before it could be adapted to such a life would have to 
undergo profound changes of structure. 

We call this “turning our swords into ploughshares,” and 
the metaphor suggests that it will be a simple operation. 
Certainly, if the task should be no harder than the rapid 
turning of ploughshares into swords which has been going on 
of late, it should not prove beyond the wit of man. But 
history shows us that the ploughshares of the modern world 
have been forged of carefully chosen material which permitted 
of their rapid conversion into the finer temper of swords. It 
may not be quite so easy to reconvert these weapons to their 
original form. Ploughshares, as we have recently seen, can 
easily be made into good swords, but it does not follow that 
swords can easily be made into good ploughshares. At all 
events we must remember that it is a sword, and not a 
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mass of crude iron, that has to be so converted. Nor is it 
an obsolete weapon fetched down from some old armoury 
where it has gathered the rust of ages. It is sharp and 
burnished, and before it can be melted in the fire must be 
torn from hands that have been trained to use it and that hold 
it tightly grasped. Moreover, it is wet with the blood of the 
recently slain. 

But the question whether this vast reconstruction can be 
effected and, if so, how best it can be effected, may well be left 
aside for the moment. Enough if I can convince the reader 
that militarism cannot be destroyed and war abolished 
without involving social changes which are immense and even 
staggering. 


It we take a broad view of the present conflict in the vast 
scale of its operations, and in the ardour, courage, devotion, 
and efficiency with which they are carried on by the belli- 
gerents, we can hardly escape the conclusion that the civilised 
States of the modern world possess immense aptitudes for war 
both in the form of their organisation and in the character of 
their inhabitants. A conflict on this scale and of this kind 
would have been clearly impossible had war been something 
alien either to the political constitutions of the Western World 
or to the ethos of its peoples. An unmartial age, or civilisation, 
could never have produced such a spectacle. Had war been 
merely forced upon us by some unkindly fate or power acting 
in opposition to the moral and political bent of the races 
concerned, there would have been failure to respond to the 
summons. There has been no failure anywhere. Instantly in 
some cases, more slowly in others, the nations of the modern 
world have risen up in their might to answer the call of the 
trumpet. In a shorter time than the boldest would have dared 
to predict the vast machineries of peace have been converted 
into the vast machineries of war, and millions of peaceful civilians 
turned into formidable fighting men. The least military of 
modern States—the American Republic—is showing itself 
thoroughly martial. However true it may be therefore, and I 
believe it is profoundly true, that all the civilised peoples of 
the modern world love peace and desire it, it is no less true 
that these same peoples possess a highly developed genius for 
war. Both truths need to be kept steadily in mind and viewed 
in their bearing upon one another by those who are seeking, 
by one means or another, to ensure lasting peace for mankind. 

The explanation is not far to seek. In the first place, we 
have to remember that all the great States of the modern 
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sit world are, in a deep and true sense, war-made. In saying 
ury this I do not overlook the multitude of other causes—economic, 
and intellectual—which have entered into the process of their 
be growth or creation. But when all these are allowed for, it still 
old remains true that without the part which war has contributed 
the to their history not one of these great States, as we now know 
them, would have its present character; not one of them, 
_be indeed, would be in existence. It is true that their history is 
left not to be written in terms of “battles and sieges ” exclusively ; 
“8 ® but neither could it be written if the battles and sieges were 
e 


left out of account. It is well to emphasise the “ social” side of 

haan the history of the British Empire or of the United States; but 
we must not forget that without war there would have been 
no British Empire, no United States to write history about. 

vast This holds of all the States of the modern world. In differing . 


—_ degrees, but always in a degree sufficiently great to constitute 
elli- an essential factor, war has made them what they are. War 
sed has determined their boundaries either directly by conquest, or 
— indirectly by negotiations, which, however, had in view the 
= adjustment of military pressures or the interchange of military 


: opportunities. Nor is the process of peaceable fusion, by 
ery which small States have been combined in large ones, to be 


orld explained without the same reference. These fusions have 
a been partly due in some cases, wholly due in others, to the 
een 


need of forming powerful combinations for defence, for aggres- 
mgs sion, or for both. Should it ever happen that all the existing 





— States of the world were to form a single federation for the 
the purpose of keeping the peace, the result would be wholly 
hese different in its nature from the partial fusions which have 
_ taken place in the past; for these have always had a reference 
the to a state of things where peace was not assured, but, on the 
red contrary, war expected or at least possible. While not exag- 
ted gerating, therefore, the part which war has played in making 
er the great States what they are, there remains an important 
of sense in which every one of them can be described as war- 
self made. 
dI In the same sense, and with the same qualification, they 
| of have been throughout their history war-maintained. No 
a doubt if war had never been practised by mankind the earth 
for might still be divided up into “ States,” and peopled—perhaps 
ved more happily peopled—by communities of one kind or another, 
ng; but not one of the States whose relations constitute the 
nd. problems of our present international politics would have 
sci maintained itself on the scene. ‘They have remained because 
_ they were able to protect themselves, or because they had 
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powerful neighbours who could protect them, by force of arms. 
When therefore we talk of “England,” of “ America,” of 
“Germany,” of “France,” and of the rest, we do well to 
remind ourselves that we are dealing not merely with peoples 
who happen to desire peace at the present moment, but with 
States which, historically, have been both war-made and war- 
maintained. Remembering this, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the genius for war, and the readiness in adapting their 
state machinery to war, which the belligerent nations are now 
displaying ; and that in spite of the fact, equally apparent, that 
“all the peoples love peace and desire it.” 

I believe that in our studies of modern history, which have 
grown somewhat contemptuous of “battles and sieges,” and 
more inclined to dwell on economic and intellectual causes, 
most of us may be justly charged with having overlooked the 
immense influence on internal growth of the facts I have 
described above. It has not been sufficiently noted how pro- 
foundly the course of evolution in modern communities has 
been modified by the necessity in which these communities 
have found themselves, or believed themselves to be, of having 
to maintain their existence by the sword. When the matter 
is closely examined it will be found that this necessity has 
left its mark upon the growth of every social and _ political 
institution, even upon those which seem at first sight to be 
wholly unconnected with war. It has penetrated into every 
fibre of social organisation, and caused the whole frame of 
society to develop characters which are totally different from 
what would have been in a world where war was not a 
contingency to be reckoned with. Two instances shall be 
mentioned, which may stand as typical of a hundred which 
might easily be collected. 

Our system of taxation is mainly a war product, and that 
not only in the sense that it is a legacy from the wars of the 
past, but in the further sense that it is adjusted to the possible 
wars of the future. The maxim of “no taxation without 
representation” is somewhat of a fiction. We are taxed thus 
and thus because the revenue of the country has to adapt 
itself to certain international dangers which are far removed 
from popular control, because we have to pay the interests 
on war debts contracted by our ancestors, and be ready for 
wars in which we or our children may be involved—because, 
in short, we have to find the money for carrying on an empire 
which is war-made and war-maintained. I am not referring 
only to the exceptional burdens of the present moment. If 
at any time during the last hundred years the question had 
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THE WAR-MADE EMPIRES 7 
been raised, “Why are we taxed thus and thus, why is it 
necessary to spend so much on armaments and so little on 
other things?” the answer would have been found not in the 
needs of peace, but in the needs of war. And since the 
activities of the State in promoting the interests of peace— 
education and housing, for example—are limited by the call 
upon its resources for the needs of war, we may see from this 
example alone how profoundly the growth of social structure 
has been checked or modified by the causes aforesaid. 

Our entire industrial system points the same moral in 
another way. At first sight it might seem as though the 
economic processes of producing and distributing wealth have 
nothing to do with war. But a moment’s consideration shows 
that both production and distribution have taken courses 
which would never have been taken in a world devoted to 
peace. A war-making form of society is bound to be a 
wealth-making form, and quantity is bound to take precedence 
of quality. Vast reserves of wealth must be created to meet 
the. cost of military expenditure, and any form of culture 
which is contemptuous of “money” and attends exclusively 
to plain living and high thinking is clearly impossible for the 
mass of the people. Communities that practise war as it is 
carried on under modern conditions cannot escape the 
necessity of laying up for themselves treasures on the earth, 
and that on an enormous scale. And the more wealth such 
a community produces the more it will need to spend on 
protecting its riches from robbery at the hands of conquering 
or predatory powers. Hence in war-making or war-threatened 
States there is a continual and increasing pressure towards 
those forms of economic organisation which lead to the 
maximum production of wealth. There is an intimate con- 
nection, more intimate than is commonly discerned, between 
the war aims or the war fears of governments on the one 
hand, and the great towns with their smoking chimneys, their 
highly developed industries, their dense populations of wage- 
earners, on the other. On a first inspection the life of one of 
these great industrial centres, in normal times, seems to have 
nothing to do with war, or even to be a force making 
exclusively for peace; but a wide survey will show us that 
the production of wealth as carried on in such places, and the 
social conditions to which it gives rise, are very closely related 
to war, and would never have come to be what they are apart 
from the needs which war has created. As to distribution, it 
is pretty evident that, so long as States have to provide for 
these emergencies, distribution will always tend to take that 
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form which leaves the wealth distributed most easily got at 
to meet the requirements of war taxation. A rich or middling 
class easily assessed, a leisured class to supply officers for the 
fighting forces, and a numerous population whose status is 
such that men can easily be recruited as private soldiers—these, 
broadly speaking, are the conditions best adapted for meeting 
the emergencies of States that have to maintain their existence 
by war. These conditions, it will be found, provide the 
general limits within which the system of distribution has 
grown, and from which it can never escape so long as war 
emergencies have to be faced. Stated in the broadest and 
briefest terms, the economic influence of war is that it controls 
industrial development by the necessity, which may arise at 
any moment, of having to convert the wealth of the nation 
into the commissariat of the fighting forces. In countries 
like Germany, where the war aims of the State are openly 
avowed, the action of these conditions is manifest. In countries 
like our own or America, where war aims are not, as a rule, 
direct, but contingent on those entertained by other nations, 
their action is more obscure; but they are operative and 
vital. 

I do not mean that these considerations supply the conscious 
motives of the government, of the ruling classes, or of the 
masses of the electorate. They seldom do so. In social 
history the forces from which main tendencies arise are often 
precisely those which enter least into the conscious motives of 
anybody, and are the least observed and the least talked about 
by statesmen, by political philosophers, and by the common 
citizens. Of this nature has been the necessity, always present, 
always urgent, but seldom demonstrative, of having to adjust 
the process of democratic growth to a multitude of external 
strains and pressures which have their origin in the war aims 
and in the war relations of war-made empires. In our own 
country no single cause counts for more in explaining both the 
points at which we have arrived, and the points at which we 
have failed to arrive, after nearly a century of democratic 
progress. Nor is the great American Republic to be treated 
as an exception to the rule. It is not merely that she is war- 
made in the sense that she has gained her independence and main- 
tained her unity, when it was internally threatened, by war ; 
though these are facts of great importance. There is some- 
thing more. Her long-continued isolation from European 
politics, with its logical sequel in the Munroe Doctrine, and 
all the consequences to world-history thence resulting, are 
unintelligible unless we remember that in all this she was seek- 
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ing o escape from the mesh of war strains and war pressures 
in which the rest of the civilised world had become involved. 
In a world generally peaceful there would have been no Munroe 
Doctrine, no isolated America, and the social history of the 
Republic, and consequently of the whole world, would have 
been very different from what it has been. All of which, 
though self-evident, is easily and frequently forgotten. 

A further question awaits us. If it be true, in the sense 
indicated, that war has made the great empires of the world, 
we have now to ask, Who made the wars ? 

Our first impulse is to catch at the simple answer that, as 
it was the wars that made the empires, so, reciprocally, it was 
the empires that made the wars. 

But this answer is obviously subject to large qualifications. 
A whole people may go to war, or, as now, a group of peoples, 
but it does not follow that any one of these peoples nor all of 
them together set the war agoing. As every student of history 
is well aware, the peoples of the civilised world have had very 
little direct control in these matters; and many thoughtful 
persons have been led to conclude, not without good reason, 
that so long as war remains a chief occupation of States, they 
will never be able to get control of them. Leaving aside this 
latter speculation, it remains true as a matter of fact that war 
hitherto has been a situation which the peoples have had to 
accept, when they were led into it or forced into it by the 
operation of causes over which they have had little control. 
It has been the work of dynasties, governments, ruling classes, 
statesmen, chancellors who, whether or no they can claim to 
represent the people in other matters, have never represented 
them at this point, but have acted as the agents, or sometimes 
the tools, of a system into which popular control has never 
penetrated—and, as some think, never can penetrate. We have 
also to remember, as showing how little the peoples of the 
world have to do with this matter, that even when the majority 
of the governments are democratic and pacific the action of 
one non-pacific and autocratic government may plunge the 
whole lot into war against their will. 

To be sure, the peoples cannot evade their share of responsi- 
bility, even were it only for having rulers who are able to act 
in this manner, though it is difficult to see how any one of 
them could escape from the system which gives them such 
rulers, unless all the peoples concerned made a combined 
effort to get rid of it—which in the present state of inter- 
national relations it is impossible for them to do. And again 
we may say they are responsible for their own martial 
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aptitudes which, in spite of the general love of peace, are highly - bee 
developed and extraordinarily vigorous, as the present state of an 
the world clearly shows; without which aptitudes, to supply § sh 
them with immense fighting forces, it would be impossible for de 
rulers to make war. But notwithstanding all this, when the dic 
question is raised, How could the people have prevented this, are 
or any other of the great wars of history? it must be confessed de 
that the answer is not easy to find. The Kaiser might have mi 
prevented it by acting honourably, or someone else might di 
have prevented it by acting dishonourably, but the German int 
people could not prevent it, nor could the British. We get a of 
truer view of the actual state of the case if we think of the cr 
German, the British, and all the other peoples concerned as It 
held fast in the mesh of a system that was being operated by J pr 
agents or agencies over which they had no effective control se 
And thus it has been with all the wars by which the great 
empires of the world have been made. er 
This, if taken in conjunction with what has gone before, ht 
leads to a highly important conclusion. The great empires of ar 
the world, to whatever degree they have been war-made, are not al 
creations of the popular will, What then will happen should fa 
the time ever come when democracy, wedded to universal pt 
peace, is called upon to take charge of these vast legacies of al 
territory, population, and wealth which have been created by a is 


system so alien to itself ? ni 

We are accustomed to say that “the British people have re 
made the British Empire.” And there are a dozen senses in S 
which this is obviously true; so obviously, indeed, that I shall W 
excuse myself the task of enumerating them. But there is one ty) 
sense in which it is profoundly false. No act of the popular a 
will has ever decreed the boundaries of the British Empire. e 
By no manner of means can you bring home to the people g 
responsibility for the fact that at the present moment every e 
Briton belongs to a community which includes one-fifth of the r 
total of mankind, and claims territory in every portion of the 
globe. You may say, indeed, that unless we were a conquering 
race, and had the qualities good or bad which enabled us to 
conquer, such an empire would not have come into existence, 
and that we are therefore responsible in the sense that every 
man and nation is responsible for its own character. But even 
so I do not see how the people can be held responsible for 
conquering on precisely this scale. A conquering race might 
have been content with an empire very much less; or, like the 
Germans, it might have aspired to one very much greater. 
Powers over which the people had no control have evidently 
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- been at work creating opportunities for its conquering aptitudes, 


and determining the scale on which at any given moment they 
should operate. And when the matter is examined more in 
detail we find that at no step in the growth of this vast empire 
did the initiative lie with the popular will. So far as the people 
are concerned (but not otherwise) the empire is more correctly 
described by Seeley as having grown in a fit of absence of 
mind. The empire may be self-governed ; but it is not a 
direct product of self-government; it has never been voted 
into existence. And the same is true with little qualification 
of every one of the great empires now in being. They are not 
creations of the popular will of their respective inhabitants. 
It is not the peoples who have willed them into being on their 
present scale. The peoples have accepted them, but in the 
sense indicated they have not made them. 

But, it will be said, man is a social being, and these vast 
empires supporting populations to be counted in scores or 
hundreds of millions are, after all, nothing but the expression 
and the necessary outcome of his social nature. As to this 
argument, I can only say that it contains one of the greatest 
fallacies — and there are many of them—now current in 
political philosophy. Unquestionably man is a social being, 
and the only life that is worth his living, or that he can live, 
is community-life. But to conclude from this that his social 
nature requires for its satisfaction community-life on the scale 
represented by the enormous political aggregate of a modern 
State such as Russia or the German Empire is a wholly un- 
warrantable inference. It is worthy of note that the doctrine 
of the social nature of man—of which the modern sing-song 
about “the individual and the State” is a vacant echo—was 
elaborated by Aristotle at a time when these enormous aggre- 
gates were not merely non-existent, but when they could not 
even be conceived or imagined. The State which Aristotle 
regarded as best fitted to develop the social nature of man 
was of such a size that all the inhabitants could listen simul- 
taneously to the living voice of an orator—a description with 
which the modern State, despite the telegraph and the gramo- 
phone, has very little in common. Just because the State 
is a human product, and not a machine, all quantitative 
differences within it—such as increase of population — are 
ultimately converted into qualitative differences, so that by 
making the State big enough you can wholly change the 
essential character which it had when it was small. To argue 
therefore as though the social efficiency of the individual 
citizen increased in direct proportion to the size of the com- 
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munity of which he happens to be a member, has surely no 
warrant either in history or in reason. Indeed, the individual 
citizen, who is one in a hundred million, instead of finding 
that the opportunities for his social nature are a hundred times 
as great as they would be in a community of one million, finds 
on the contrary that he is almost reduced to impotence, that 
he is of next to no account, in regard to every question that 
affects the policy of a mass so enormous. Nor has any device 
been invented (though we are often deluded into thinking it 
has), by combining votes or otherwise, which really alters his 
condition. For these devices have all ended in the party or 
faction system under which the combined votes of one section 
are held in check or paralysed by the combined votes of others, 
so that, in the upshot, the control of the total mass slips out 
of the hands of all the sections and is left to the management 
of forces which are in reality irresponsible to the people. ‘To 
our first proposition, therefore, that the popular will has not 
created the modern empires, we may now add a second—that 
the popular will has never controlled them. Nor is there any 
reason to believe it will ever succeed in doing this so long as 
the empires in question remain subject to the menace of war. 


Let us now throw ourselves forward in imagination to the 
time when the present war shall have ended war by establishing 
a League of Nations for the purpose of maintaining or enforcing 
the general peace ; and let the question be raised— W hat, under 
these conditions, would be the fate of the war-made empires of 
the Western world ? 

To deal with this question fully the various empires would 
have to be considered one by one and the differences carefully 
weighed. We should find them, in the main, differences in the 
degree of rapidity with which the consequences worked them- 
selves out. As to Germany, the Germany I mean that has 
been welded of blood and iron, she would certainly disappear 
—for reasons already given: her occupation, which is war, 
would be gone. The same applies to Austria, and to the 
military satellites of the Central Powers. As to Russia, present 
events provide a sufficiently eloquent hint of what might be 
expected. As to France, Italy, and the United States, the 
situation would be much more complex. Enough to say that 
the disappearance of the military systems in Germany, Austria, 
and Russia would react profoundly on the internal structure 
of every one of them, not excepting the United States. And 
in general it needs no argument to prove that the removal, 
perhaps the sudden removal, of the whole system of external 
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strains and pressures out of which wars have hitherto arisen, 
would release everywhere a multitude of forces now held 
under restraint, and be followed everywhere by internal conse- 
quences of the most startling character. 

To deal with the question seviatim is, however, far beyond 
the compass of my present undertaking, and I shall therefore 
restrict myself to an illustrative instance. 

For a long time past a movement has been on foot for 
removing the ignorance of the British public in regard to the 
Empire, for increasing knowledge of its history, its geography, 
its races, of what it stands for, and how it has come to be what 
itis. Itis generally assumed that the result of this knowledge 
will be an imperial patriotism resolved to maintain the Empire 
at all costs. And this unquestionably would be the result if we 
suppose that the present international situation, which involves 
the Empire in the constant danger of war, is to be maintained. 
But in the case we are supposing this danger is to be removed 
—the League of Nations will see to that. There will be 
no question of defending the Empire at all costs, for the 
simple reason that nobody will be allowed to attack it, and the 
imperial patriotism which takes that form will be a superfluous 
virtue. Indeed, if we suppose the British public resolved to 
maintain the Empire (just as it is) at all costs, it is obvious 
that Great Britain would be unfitted to form part of the 
League of Nations; for it is precisely that spirit,exhibited by any 
one of the great States, which disturbs the peace of the world, 
and which it will be the first duty of the League to suppress 
wherever it arises, and if need be to suppress by force. Nor is 
there much reason to suppose that knowledge of the Empire 
would, wader the new conditions, promote the desire to maintain 
it at all costs. It might conceivably lead in an opposite 
direction. The knowledge that the Empire had been built 
up by the blood and treasure of our fathers is not the only 
lesson we should learn. We should learn also that it has been 
built up for the purpose of creating a bulwark for the liberty 
of nations in a world where liberty was threatened by the 
predatory designs of conquering powers. But by hypothesis 
this threat would have vanished. Thanks to the League of 
Nations, liberty would have nothing to fear from conquering 
powers. Under these circumstances, is it not clear that 
whatever sentimental or economic reasons might remain for 
maintaining the British Empire at all costs, the chief military 
reason would lose its cogency ? 

This may be best illustrated by an imaginary, but by no 
means impossible, concrete case. 
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Under present conditions one of the strongest arguments 
for our retaining India is that our abandonment of that country 
would leave it a prey to the internal strife of the various races 
by which it is inhabited, and that, in the confusion thence 
resulting, it would become the certain prey of one or other of 
the great military powers. But under the rule of a League of 
Nations neither of these things could happen. It would be the 
duty of the League to prevent the races of India from flying at 
one another’s throats; and even if they did so, any lurking 
ambitions to conquer India from outside, by Russia or Japan, 
for example, would be‘ automatically checked. What then 
would happen if the demand were to arise, in any quarter, for 
the surrender of its government to the native races? Such a 
demand on the-one hand would be in harmony with the 
principle on which we may suppose the League to be founded— 
that of giving the widest scope to self-government, of allowing 
every race to develop its own life in its own way. On the 
other hand, one powerful reason which now induces us to resist 
such a demand—that of the danger to India itself—would no 
longer be in force. Is it not obvious, therefore, that the case for 
the independence of India would wear a totally different aspect 
from that which it wears at the present moment? The same 
considerations would apply, mutatis mutandis, to all the over- 
seas dominions of the Crown. It would no longer be possible 
to plead, for example, that an independent Australia would lie 
at the mercy of the German or any other fleet, for the fleets 
in question would be rendered impotent for such a purpose by 
the authority of the League. I donot say that all the reasons 
in favour of the imperial unity would be rendered invalid, but 
the military reason would be cancelled at a stroke. Nor do I 
say that the Empire would immediately begin to break up. 
But one of the main forces which now prevent it breaking up 
would cease to be operative. Centrifugal tendencies would be 
harder to resist. 

As to the effect of the new conditions on reforming tend- 
encies at home and in the colonies, there is a wide field for 
speculation. But I cannot believe that the effect would be 
favourable on the whole to imperialism, though there are 
economic arguments in its favour which would still have weight 
in many quarters. It is more than probable that the notion, 
which used to be so common, of the Empire as a “ dead weight 
about the neck of domestic reform,” would gain considerably 
in power when once it had become apparent that the military 
reasons for defending the Empire were no longer in force. 
There would be a tendency to disentangle the domestic 
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problems from their imperial setting ; and imperial considera- 
tions whenever they were found to be a check on reforming 
movements at home, would be discharged without any grave 
fear of the consequences. This would weaken the centripetal 
forces and strengthen the centrifugal. 

But there is a further consideration of yet greater import, 
the full weight of which will not be felt, or not generally felt, 
until the League of Nations makes its first experiment in 
keeping the peace. When that happens, and perhaps not till 
then, it will be brought home to the peoples of the great 
empires that there is something in their past history, and in 
their present character as the result of their past history, which 
makes it exceedingly difficult for every one of them to play 
the part of a guardian of the peace. I say for every one of 
them; but there is one great State, the American Republic, 
for which the difficulty would be less formidable, and which is 
on that account the least unfitted to be a peace-keeper among 
the nations. War, as I have said, has had its part in her 
history, but wars of conquest have been rare. The others 
have been conquering Powers. 

Perhaps the meaning can best be made clear by pointing 
out the curiously inconsistent position—indeed, the absurd 
position—in which the great empires would find themselves on 
the first occasion on which the League of Nations had to 
exercise its authority in preventing some small nation—e.g. 
Bulgaria—from embarking on a war of conquest. For it 
must be remembered that not all the small nations of the 
world are content to remain small for ever. Some of them 
would gladly grow great at the expense of their weaker 
neighbours—would, in fact, “live their own life and achieve 
their own development” precisely in that way, if they were 
suffered to do so. In addition to which there is the problem 
of renascent races (e.g. the Arabs) to be dealt with, which 
involves that means will have to be found for giving legitimate 
scope to their ambitions without disturbing the world’s peace. 

Suppose, then, some small but virile and martial race shows’ 
signs of making war upon its decadent neighbours and has to 
be restrained by the powers at the command of the League of 
Nations. Would not the following questions immediately 
arise—not only in the mind of the small race in question, but 
in the conscience of every great empire engaged with the 
others in keeping the peace :— 

On what principle or by what right can great nations 
which themselves have grown great by war forbid other 
nations which are now small to grow great in the same 
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manner? Are all national ambitions which involve develop- 
ment by conquest to be condemned as unlawful? If so, how 
can any one of the great States justify its own existence, to 
say nothing of its own right to sit as judge? Every one of 
these was once a small State, and if the prohibition of war 
which it now seeks to enforce on existing small States had been 
applied to itself, would never have grown into a great one. 

May not this be compared to the case of a number of 
millionaires who, having made immense fortunes by question- 
able methods, now combine for the purpose of condemning 
those methods, and preventing others adopting them, but at 
the same time retain the fortunes which those methods have 
enabled them to accumulate? Would not the millionaires in 
question be expected to surrender their fortunes before pro- 
ceeding to the prohibition of the methods by which they were 
created? In the same manner, could any of the Great Powers 
consistently take part in enforcing the rule of “no development 
by war” and at the same time assert the right to maintain its 
own possessions intact? If so, what would be the legiti- 
mate comment of small nations on these proceedings? Are 
these nations to be protected from war only on the condition 
of their being willing to remain small for ever ? 

How would it be possible to establish a system of inter- 
national right, or of international morality, upon that basis ? 
How would small but vigorous and growing races regard an 
arrangement which promised them protection from war on 
terms which so clearly condemned the past practice of their 
protectors? Would it not be very much as if the millionaires 
were to say to the small traders, ‘“‘ We will protect you from 
competition, but only on condition that you remain content 
with your present profits, and abstain from the methods which 
created our own” ? 

Here I think we encounter the chief difficulty which besets 
the proposal to maintain an organisation or league, for keeping 
the peace, out of the material provided by the war-made 
empires and the martial races of the modern world. Such 
an organisation might indeed be formed, but its continued 
existence would be impossible if its policy were combined with 
a determination on the part of all the Great Powers concerned 
to retain their present possessions intact. But there are 
reasons for believing—and some of them have been already 
indicated—that if peace were guaranteed, by what means so- 
ever, this determination would be considerably impaired. 
There would be a tendency to the break-up of great empires, 
and therewith a vast change in social structure all over the 
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world. As things now are, all other considerations have 
ultimately to bow to the supreme necessity, rightly or wrongly 
acknowledged by them all, of maintaining their integrity as 
the fighting units which their history has made them. As 
things would be under the rule of universal peace, reasonably 
secure, this necessity would vanish ; and with its disappearance 
there would be a general landslide of social and economic 
conditions, entailing consequences so vast that the boldest 
imagination shrinks from the task of measuring them. One 
can only describe them in general terms as a break-up of the 
present form of society. The problem then awaiting humanity 
would be that of finding new forms of association and co- 
operation different from, and it is to be hoped more beneficial 
than those we have inherited from the fighting ages of the 
past. There is no reason to think that this is impossible. 
It may be simpler than it looks at first sight. At all events, 
it should be frankly faced by those who hope or believe that 
the present war “ will end war.” 


On the psychological side must be set the likelihood that 
the reign of peace between nations would lead to a general 
decline of the spirit of combativeness, and to the gradual 
disappearance of a vast array of human characteristics of 
which it is the source. This will be reckoned a loss or gain 
according to the value we assign to combativeness as a factor 
in the development of character. In either alternative it 
would be a social change of the first magnitude. For the 
combative spirit, which is in large measure a legacy or deposit 
left by ages of war, has invaded every department of our life. 
It has created a varied body of secondary interests, arising 
from the amour propre, the reputations, the personal advance- 
ment of the combatants, which often obscure the primary 
objects striven for and divert the strife into new channels. 
It has entered deeply into politics and keeps the party system 
lively and vigorous. It is active in all the realms of opinion, 
not excepting philosophy. It plays a noteworthy part in 
economic competition. It has much to do with the struggle 
between Labour and Capital, imparting to this something of 
the ardour, the excitement, the romance of a pitched battle. 
It sustains the war of minds in which social reformers of all 
schools are perpetually engaged with one another and with 
the champions of established order. Nothing is hid from the 
heat of it. It warms the theologian as he studies the New 
Testament, and makes the pacifist as pugnacious’as his adver- 
sary. They call the fray “polemics” or “controversy”; but 
Vor, XVI.—No, 1. 2 
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they enter it with the zest of an Irishman going to the fair, 
and each enjoys it after his kind. In all these things we display 
our martial quality ; they declare us the children of our fathers ; 
they reveal the rock from which we were hewn and the hole 
of the pit where we were digged ; they are reminders of battles 
long ago, echoes borne down from ages of war. Surely it is 
impossible to imagine a series of changes more profound than 
would follow from a general decline of this all-pervasive 
characteristic. Immense powers would be put out of commis- 
sion; a thousand habits would drop away; well-paid occu- 
pations would be gone; many august persons would become 
superfluous ; our manners would be transformed ; our morals 
revolutionised. It would be a world’s wonder. 

Whether all this would spell improvement or the reverse is 
too large a question to be here discussed. This only needs to 
be said: as a negative change, as the mere subtraction of one 
powerful spring of action from among the rest which actuate 
human life, the decline of the combative spirit contains no 
great promise of good. But if the change is not negative but 
positive, if as combativeness goes out good temper comes in, 
so that men stand on better terms with one another and take 
a kindlier view of each other’s merits, then this change alone 
will open the way for new forms of human association, in 
which the social nature of man may find a more generous 
satisfaction than it has ever found as yet in the war-made 
empires of the world. 


Thus on every ground, political, economic, psychological, 
and moral, the abolition of war stands for one of the greatest 
changes in human life that could be undertaken, or even 
imagined. Broadly speaking, nothing would be left as it was. 
If we abolish war we pull out the linch-pin of empire, we alter 
the basis of all national groupings, we give a new goal to 
industrial endeavour, we deny a field of exercise to one of the 
most active among the acquired characteristics of mankind. 
Changes of this magnitude may be necessary in a world 
which has lost.its way. But it cannot be wise to incur them 
blindly. 

L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 
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PEACE—AND WHAT THEN? 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


THat the world war will come to an end is as certain as that 
this morning’s dawn will pale the stars. But the hope that there 
shall be no more strife in the world can only be realised if every 
thinking man and woman will endeavour to:work actively for - 
its fulfilment. ‘The wounds of mighty nations still bleed ; this 
earth or a great part of it is in mourning; hatred stalks the 
highways and the byways, nor is there any lack of the forces 
that feed it. We have before us the choice of two paths, the 
one moving by way of bitter speech and provocative action to 
some fresh outbreak of world-wide strife, the other stretching 
by way of restraint, moderation, goodwill, and self-effacement 
towards the realms of Universal Peace. I do not deliberately 
choose to write in metaphors: to me these paths are real 
things, no less actual than the garden path I trod only a few 
hours ago. 

Once again the world stands at the parting of the ways, 
and much wicked or senseless action is going to be incul- 
cated in the name of patriotism. In its guise the victors 
will be urged to demand the full price of victory, to consider 
what the other side would have done had it chanced to be 
victorious, to deal with vengeance in the name of justice, 
to uphold scorn and hatred as though they were factors in 
world progress, to oppose toleration, pity, and forgiveness as 
though at best the vicious virtues of the weak. For fear 
of persecution and misrepresentation many of us will refrain 
from following the plain dictates of our conscience; we 
shall make the mistake of believing that punishment for what 
has passed is of more importance than careful preparation 
for what is to come. Nations repudiate so many Christian 
doctrines for the sake of war, that by the time peace returns 


they are ill prepared to turn their poor remains of Christianity 
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to account in welcoming it. All nations are apt to regard 
moral law as an institution for peaceful times and uneventful 
seasons. When on a sudden they are called upon to deal with 
an after-war situation in the light of the higher morality, they 
are at once in gravest difficulty because they have relinquished 
or actually thrown away the only lamp that can illumine their 
darkness. They are handling forces that are beyond man’s 
unaided power to guide. Christianity, freedom, constitutional 
rights, personal liberty—all have paid tribute to the Gods of 
War, and in so doing have lost a part of their proper value, 
their currency has become degraded. Let us be quite honest 
with ourselves: we are little better fitted to make peace after 
a long period of war than we were to make war after so many 
years of peace. We have the will to put a period to strife, but 
we lack the proper state of mind in which to enter upon the 
task. War is like a fever. The sufferer can struggle and 
strive, he can even exhibit great strength while it is upon him, 
but as soon as remedies take effect and the temperature comes 
running down, he is weak to helplessness. 

To those of us who are unabashed Internationalists there is 
no lure in patriotism. A man is not in our eyes an English- 
man, German, Russian, or Turk as much as he is a kindred 
soul ; one sent to this earth to find snatches of happiness in the 
midst of suffering and then to die, having contributed, in some 
fashion beyond our knowing, his tiny atom of support towards 
the appointed work of creation, much as the coral insect 
helps to build the reef. Man was sent to do this work and, as 
I see things, for no other purpose. It was not a part of the 
great design—at least not as we can understand it by the use 
of such faculties as we possess—that he should bow his head 
to Kaiser or King, that he should perish untimely in quarrels 
not of his making, or that the corner of the globe that first 
held his speck of life should determine for him his friends and 
his enemies long before he had learned to love the one or hate 
the other. Such has been his lot for years beyond reckoning ; 
but we have learned to know that these things should not be, 
that they can only continue at our grave peril. We know 
enough of our own helplessness in the face of life to understand 
that each of us needs his brother’s love and help. Our only 
gift towards the remaking of the world that enmity has 
shattered is our consciousness of brotherhood, our desire to 
enjoy the goodwill of others and to give them of our own. 

Unfortunately the division of the world into kingdoms, 
and the conflicting interests and ambitions of rulers, have 
not only kept mankind apart in the past, so helping to 
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make war possible, but are also seeking to keep mankind 
apart now, and thereby hindering the reconciliation of those 
who have fought without a personal quarrel. The people of 
a country that has known war desire peace. The ruler whose 
prestige has suffered, whose possessions are curtailed, whose 
influence has been shattered, desires war. To him it is little 
more than another throw of the dice, and he is urged to the 
throwing by all the traditions of his family and office. If it 
should prove fortunate, his position is retrieved; should it 
fail, he is no worse off than he was. For those around the 
throne, the statesmen, and in a greater degree the soldiers, 
unsuccessful war is at worst the unfortunate prelude to 
victory. Your soldier is almost as temperamental an optimist 
as your financier. The rank and file of life that pay with 
life and limb, with family and fortune, for the bloody game 
of kings and diplomats, has learned obedience, it is as the 
performing lion in the hands of the trainer. Hypnotised, 
mesmerised, drugged, no longer conscious of its strength or 
how to use it, the lion obeys orders. 

It follows then from the wilfulness of kings and the 
subservience of subjects that the defeated ruler wishes to 
inflame the passions of his people, to persuade them that 
they were betrayed and must await the first chance of 
vengeance; while the victorious ruler, anxious to obtain the 
full price of victory, affects to see the hand of Providence 
behind his triumphant legions, and will even go so far as to 
admit that, failing Divine help, he could not have given his 
people victory. The fashion in which rulers associate them- 
selves with the Divinity tends to become grotesque. But 
the people are not quite sane in moments of great national 
upheaval and excitement, and, while they are accustomed in 
such seasons to entrust their favourite newspaper with the 
task of thinking for them, they are not averse from the 
suggestion that Providence fights under their ruler’s banners. 
Newspapers depend upon government officials for news and 
favourable treatment, their proprietors and even editors 
receive or may hope to receive some reward for supporting 
what is established and criticising what is new, for being 
staunch to the old régime and preaching the danger of logic 
applied to sacrosanct matters. It follows then that the view- 
point of the rulers of victorious and defeated countries, and 
the view-point offered to the semi-intelligent reading public, 
on both sides is identical. It encourages hostility in thought 
when hostile action is perforce at an end; it emphasises 
patriotism and re-defines the arbitrary boundaries of States ; 
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it strives by every manner of means to keep the people of 
the world from becoming sufficiently friendly one with 
another to realise that they need have no grounds of quarrel, 
no occasion to think or do evil. This is the plain truth, nor 
will mere denial alter it. In our last war with the Trans- 
vaal every arrangement was made, as a matter of course, to 
perpetuate the feud and give rancour permanence. Happily, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had vision and insight, and, 
amid cries of terror from every reactionary in the country, he 
dressed South Africa’s wounds with oil instead of using the 
vitriol that all his political opponents recommended. He 
did not remove all the bitterness of defeat and loss,: but he 
mitigated it to such an extent that we enjoy the affectionate 
loyalty of all South Africa to-day. It was a master-stroke 
of policy, and was opposed tooth and nail by false prophets 
of disaster. 

What then, we may wonder, will be the opposition to a 
policy of appeasement on the enormous scale demanded by 
world war, and what will be the forces that will oppose a 
movement calculated to carry the conduct of all affairs that 
make for war beyond the control of kings, chancellors, ambas- 
sadors, and ambitious soldiers? The moral courage required 
to present such a programme, and still more the moral force 
required to carry it out, could hardly be overestimated. And 
let us remember again that some of our moral assets have 
suffered grave diminution by the long debauch of war. 

* But,” I seem to hear many a moderate-minded reader 
exclaim, “ consider the enemy’s crimes, consider the systematic 
violation of the world’s conscience, the depths of infamy 
sounded for the first time since the summer of 1914. Poison 
in new and vile forms, assassination, desolation passing the 
needs of war, destruction on a scale unparalleled, war against 
women and children, violence and rapine. Can we be asked 
to regard the men who have done these things as anything 
save outcasts ?” 

Reparation, restitution, guarantees—these are, we have 
been told, what the lawyers call the trinoda necessitas. Even 
in the height of war responsible statesmen were not heard to 
suggest that the passions it engenders should survive it, far 
less that they should be eternal, as some would make them. 
Let there be impartial inquiries into all evil done, and let 
justice be satisfied by those who are at present in charge of state 
destinies ; but let us, the people of all countries, bear in mind 
that ‘“ War is Hell,” and that if we bring hell to earth we 
must suffer accordingly. Then let us remember that war is 
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not made by the men who actually wage it, by exposing the 
frail human body to the shattering shocks of cannon, bomb, 
and bullet, but by potentates whom most of the fighters have 
never seen. Let us remember that men are trained ta® 
subordinate all their instincts in order to obey, and that in 
the vast majority of cases the people who wrought evil were 
not those who devised it. If, as we hope, we have a higher 
standard of ethics than that of the people against whom we 
have fought, our worthiest aim must be to raise them to our 
level and not to degrade ourselves to theirs. I am presuming, 
merely for the sake of argument, that every outrage has been 
against us and that every report to. the contrary is false; that 
we, throughout the heat and burden of war, have borne on 
every field and every sea the white flower of a blameless life. 
This large concession I advance merely for the sake of argu- 
ment ; it involves a theory I am not prepared to defend. If we 
have much to forgive and nothing for which we need forgive- 
ness, it is still well that we should be generous to a fault. For 
in the long-run it is only love and brotherhood that can save 
the world, and certainly hatred, however we may dignify it with 
the adjective righteous, which is of course a mere blasphemy 
in such a connection, cannot help us or others. 

There is much that each enemy power has recorded against 
another to impress his own civilian population and neutrals ; 
there is much that each belligerent has placed to the credit of 
his enemy, though there is none to proclaim it to the world. 
Heroism is not limited to the soldiers of one country, nor is 
any army free from a leaven of criminals, from men in whom 
the sleeping brute-beast is wakened by the thunder of the 
battlefield. War raises man to the heights or brings him 
down to the depths; the finest physical courage may be near 
neighbour to the greatest moral cowardice. I do not say that 
the worst that has been urged against the enemy is not founded 
upon fact, I merely say that the best to be said about the enemy 
has not been recorded by any belligerent. Let us civilians 
await a wider knowledge, and in the meantime let us inquire 
whether and how far our soldier friends hate the enemy. I 
think this inquiry holds surprises for the non-combatants all 
Europe over. It will be said, and with justice, that the mental 
attitude of fighting men one to the other is not a safe indica- 

- tion for us, for soldiering is a profession with its own special 
attitude towards legalised and systematic destruction of human 
life. But if I want the people of every European country to 
forgive even where they cannot forget, it is because one and 
all are the victims of a system that has filled their lives with 
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sorrow, because only by recognising that the system and not 
the individual is the enemy can they win in the war that 
must be waged against war and war-makers. There is hardly 
a sorrow that has visited one nation and has not appeared in 
some guise before another. Degrees of horror there may have 
been, but the trail of desolation is everywhere. Suffering is the 
common ground of union, sorrow may prove the great recon- 
ciler. If the mother of one country mourns her children killed 
by the enemy, she knows that another woman whom she will 
never see is mourning those whom her own sons destroyed. 
Each will understand that these lads slew to order, that there 
was no quarrel between them, no real ill-will. From this 
knowledge will come the question why, and soon all the people 
will understand that the world at the bidding of its rulers has 
made a terrible and tragic blunder, and that only by acknow- 
ledging the brotherhood of man the world over can its 
repetition be avoided. 

It may be asked whether any movement towards real 
international friendship can survive the knowledge that the 
perpetrators of the worst outrages go unpunished, and my 
reply is that their punishment will be as great and may be 
greater than they can bear. The unprincipled, barbarous men 
who minister to the weakness of rulers can only justify them- 
selves by waging successful wars, and nothing but success can 
condone, even in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen, the evil 
that they do. To have waged at terrific cost a war that is not 
successful, to find the reins of authority plucked from their 
hands, to see themselves revealed before all eyes for what they 
are, and to know that there is neither place nor power left to 
them—all this is punishment enough, readily to be understood 
by those of us who have known men in and out of power, and 
have studied them dispassionately. To go down to history 
merely as the unscrupulous traducers or destroyers of an 
empire, this is infamy sufficient, particularly to those whose 
love of humanity is limited to the comparatively small section 
born under the same flag as themselves. Above all, the 
greatest punishment that the years can inflict upon those who 
sought to thrive by evil is the sight of the nations that were to 
have been kept asunder united by friendship—united beyond all 
the powers of severance possessed by diplomacy and _ those 
who influence or direct it. 

We have to remember that without complete reconciliation 
there can be no perfect peace. It is for the people of all 
belligerent countries to think out this question for themselves, 
and, if they are wise, to accept no lead from newspapers. 
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When the nations can replace fear and hatred by love and 
confidence, who can make them fight again? If, on the 
contrary, they are unable or unwilling to do so, where are 
the elements of peace? Supposing you and I should be of 
opinion that the wrongs we have suffered do not permit us 
either to forget or forgive, shall we remain of this mind when 
we realise that upon our decision may rest the future of the 
children who are still too young to fight, when we understand 
that unless we can break the meshes of hatred and ill-will 
they will in their turn become entangled in them? It is not 
of ourselves, of our passion and of our just hatreds (if hatred 
can ever be just), that we have to think, but of those who still 
walk in innocence and believe that the world was made for 
beauty, for happiness, and for love. We do not wish to confess 
to these that because of our unburied antagonisms there must 
be further misery in the world, that because we have eaten 
the sourest of grapes our children’s teeth shall be set on edge. 
Let us remember that it is almost impossible for the people 
of one nation to understand the way in which their opponents 
looked upon war; in all probability every country was taught 
and believed that its quarrel was absolutely just, and that it 
could not, in face of the clamant needs of the hour, have done 
aught else. ‘The European system of diplomacy does nothing 
to make the hidden plain, or the crooked straight ; we may 
believe, but the foundations of belief are no more than the 
faith that is in us, and that faith is made easier by the evil force 
that says to us “ My country right or wrong.” What more 
than this kind of patriotism, carried to its logical end, was the 
German invasion of Belgium? As a fetich patriotism is 
allowed to stand above the moral law, but in all countries the 
tendency of patriotism is the same. It is, if one may vary the 
famous Johnsonian dictum, the last refuge of the crowned 
heads. 

Does any serious Christian, who has not parted company 
with modesty, believe that in the eyes of the Creator the people 
of one country are more dear, more favoured, more worthy 
than the people of another? Are we not all moving very 
slowiy, very awkwardly, and with a varying measure of success, 
towards the higher standards of conduct that we see, however 
dimly, as a goal to which our endeavours must needs be turned ? 
It is because I think we are that I feel the supreme importance 
of raising the backward nations—when we have discovered 
beyond all possibility of doubt that we are in advance of them 
in fact and not merely in theory. The civilisation that lags 
behind our own is to be encouraged, not despised, and the 
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spirit that informs all progress must be the belief in human 
brotherhood, the recognition that man is a thinking animal now 
and not properly a fighting one. 

Above all, fighting is an utterly inconclusive means of 
deciding a quarrel. A great general may give victory to a bad 
cause, the accidental discovery of some new and deadly form 
of destruction may decide a campaign in the face of right and 
justice. Belgium, standing as far as it could stand outside the 
orbit of political ambition and intrigue, was the victim of brutal 
force ; other countries have suffered since in like fashion. The 
full history of their suffering, the true story of man’s inhumanity 
to man, eludes us still. There is not, there can be no moral 
future for the perpetrators of events such as this, and the world 
must now choose between the moral and physical forces that 
rule human destinies and decide which it will follow. To the 
full extent that we are sane there can be no question about the 
decision. And yet that decision must remain ineffective if we 
are to limit our interests and duties to the space within the 
boundaries controlled by the sovereign power. 

Whatever the acts of rulers when hostilities end, whatever 
the interpretation on either side of the words restitution, 
reparation, guarantees, the people themselves must not be 
misled thereby. ‘Their responsibility for these decisions is 
merely theoretical, and neither those who nominally inflict nor 
those who nominally suffer punishment should regard the 
procedure as something that expresses the ill-will of one people 
towards another. A victor has emerged from the deadly 
struggle. Vo victis! It is for the nations, as nations, to see 
that in future there is neither victor nor vanquished, that 
relations rendering war as impossible as it is evil are established 
by common consent. Once a war starts the people are silent ; 
they do but suffer and pay. But united one with the other in 
the bonds of international amity, they can see to it that there 
are no wars, and that every statesman who deliberately seeks 
to promote one and is caught in the act suffers the extreme 
penalty. Let the people remember that no war, however 
successful, has any benefit for them commensurate with the 
sacrifices entailed, and that the few who do benefit are for the 
most part those who pay no price and run no personal risk. 
Let them remember that in the days when the seeds of ill-will 
fall upon stony ground the days of the war-maker will be 
numbered, and he will no longer go to and fro on the earth 
seeking whom he may devour. Then it will be apparent to 
all that only unity of purpose can help a world that its rulers 
are clearly unable to save from destruction. 
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I have read in accounts of fighting on sea and in air how 
airships eager to avoid detection, or men-of-war bent upon 
escape, have thrown out masses of smoke to create sufficient 
fog to screen them from hostile eyes. The mis-rulers of the 
destinies of Europe are most assuredly going to do something 
of the same kind. As soon as the people realise the full 
significance of war and see in a true light the schemers who 
brought it about, the most of our rulers will find their occupa- 
tion gone. They will shrink at nothing to keep the truth 
obscured. At their command is all the authority of every 
country at present constituted, all the sentiments of the com- 
fortable classes, all the patriotism of the mis-informed, all 
honours, awards, ribbons, stars, jewels, decorations, title pre- 
cedence, and the other gawds for which so many people, 
otherwise sane, will sell their souls. Another force that calls 
itself religion without being in any way religious will also be 
well to the front, and all will be engaged in a conspiracy to 
deceive the average man and the average woman. It is a 
very ancient story, the game has been played over and over 
again in the past, and it has reconciled many millions to the 
horrors of war, the more so because when the old, old trick is 
being performed with skill and seriousness war is over, an 
enormous tension has been relaxed, people are no longer in 
their mood of criticism and discontent. They are so happy 
to know the burdens are removed that they accept dictation, 
listen to the familiar platitudes, and are persuaded readily to 
believe that if they won it is because they are God’s chosen 
people, and that if they lost they have been betrayed and 
must start at once to organise for revenge. ‘There is always 
the hope that a new invention, a fresh alliance, the misfortune 
of an old enemy, may give the chance for which the defeated 
yearn and wait. Are we justified in believing that we have 
outgrown the condition in which we were receptive to in- 
fluences that are a permanent menace to civilisation? I 
believe we are. Let it be confessed quite frankly that inter- 
nationalism went all to pieces on its first great trial in August 
1914; the workmen of all countries flocked to their respective 
flags and forgot the claims of humanity in the call of 
patriotism. How many millions of fine men would have been 
alive to-day if they had taken a different decision, how many 
cities had remained standing, how much of the world’s wealth 
left for social development! I think that the workers who 
remain will have realised the truth by now. 


FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 





THE PEACEABLE HABITS OF 
PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE. 


W. J. PERRY. 


MANKIND is deeply attached to the past. At all times and in 
all places, the doings of their fellows have possessed, for human 
beings, an absorbing interest. A Dyak of Borneo, squatting 
after supper round the fire and listening to the tales of bygone 
days and the doings of his ancestors, and a modern child 
listening to a similar story under the guise of a fairy-tale, 


possess this interest in common with the profoundest student 
of human society. In the past the preservation of historical 
records was generally a task upon which much care and time 
were bestowed, and in modern days students spend time, 
labour, and money on the study of the languages, customs, and 
beliefs of the peoples and nations of antiquity who made these 
records, in the hope of understanding what manner of men 
they were who lived and moved and had their being in those 
far-off days. 

In consequence of this universal attachment to the past, 
records and tales are handed down among all peoples from 
generation to generation, so that there has gradually accumu- 
lated a vast mass of material, literary and oral, which varies 
enormously in value as historical narrative. This mass is so 
great as to occupy the lives of many students with the task of 
sifting and appraising it. But, although the existence among 
the peoples of the earth of copious quantities of lore is a matter 
of common knowledge, no general agreement has yet been 
reached by students concerning the historical value of these 
stories. Many are, beyond doubt, fictitious. No one pretends 
that St George killed a dragon, for no traces of such an animal 


have ever been found. -Only the most unsophisticated child 
28 
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would believe that Jack really climbed up into a world in the 
sky by means of a beanstalk. Although tales such as these 
have originated somewhere and can be studied with great 
profit by students of folk-lore, yet they have no value as 
historical narratives. On the other hand, no doubt can be 
cast upon the veracity of many traditions, verified as they have 
been by the work of students, prominent among whom are the 
explorers and excavators who have revealed civilisations which 
have previously only been known to us through the records of 
the past. 

As time proceeds and knowledge accumulates, it becomes 
possible to obtain common agreement as to the significance of 
more and more tales, to determine whether they are historically 
correct or purely imaginary, or whether they are compounded 
—a blend of truth and fiction. There can be no doubt that 
the general trend of research is to show that the number of 
tales which contain historical information is much greater than 
was formerly supposed. ‘Tradition and myth merge impercept- 
ibly into each other, with a vague boundary zone over which 
the former is constantly encroaching, thereby extending our 
knowledge of the past history of the human race. At present 
it is difficult to set a limit to this encroachment. For the 
success which has attended the efforts of students in the past 
gives reason for the hope that it may be possible in the course 
of time to gain historical knowledge of remote events, and to 
build up a history of peoples who have no written records. 

Ever since records have been made, men have been occupied 
with the endeavour to form a picture of the distant past. 
Many peoples have preserved accounts of their earliest condition. 
These accounts are generally involved in obscurity, for they 
often tell of ages when beings called gods lived on the earth 
in intercourse with men; and students have often been led 
thereby to conclude that they are wholly fictitious, for, accord- 
ing to the current definitions of religion, gods are beings of 
whom we have no direct sensual knowledge. But some of 
these tales, in addition to recounting the doings of gods, profess 
to portray the social conditions of the earliest forms of human 
society, and therefore, although they may be partly un- 
historical, it is not possible to dismiss them summarily. It 
may be that the mythological wrappings enclose a kernel of 
historical truth. 

Some of these tales show a remarkable tendency to claim 
that there was a time when sin and strife were unknown, that 
men were once peaceful and innocent, until by some mischance 
war and misery came into their lives. The story of the Garden 
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of Eden tells of such an age. But the details of this story are 
so improbable that it is difficult to know how to determine 
its value as an historical narrative. Few will believe that a 
serpent spoke, or that the act of eating an apple worked a 
psychological revolution in the minds of the first ancestors of 
the human race. The endeavour to determine the historical 
value of this and similar stories from a consideration of such 
details would probably be fruitless, for it would lead into the 
maze of comparative mythology, with its bewildering variety 
of interpretation and speculation. A more hopeful method is 
to seek for that account of the earliest stages of human society 
which is least cumbered with unhistorical detail, for an ex- 
. position of the case which is capable of direct demonstration 
or refutation. Fortunately, such a simple, straightforward 
account exists. It is, moreover, the earliest of which we have 
knowledge, and therefore constitutes, for that reason, a suitable 
subject for study. Hesiod, in his Works and Days, recounts 
the story of the Ages of Man :— 

“And if thou wilt, yet another tale will I build for thee, 
well and cunningly, and do thou lay it.to thy heart : how from 
one seed sprang gods and mortal men. First of all, a golden 
race of mortal men did the immortal dwellers in Olympus 
fashion. ‘These lived in the time of Kronos when he was king 
in Heaven. Like gods they lived, having a soul unknowing 
sorrow, apart from toil and travail. Neither were they subject 
to miserable eld, but ever the same in hand and foot, they 
took their pleasure in festival apart from all evil. And they 
died as overcome with sleep. All good things were theirs. 
The bounteous earth bare fruit for them of her own will, in 
plenty and without stint. And they in peace and quiet lived 
on their lands with many good things, rich in flocks and dear 
to the blessed gods. But since this race was hidden in the 
earth, Spirits they are by the will of mighty Zeus: good 
Spirits, on earth, keepers of mortal men: who watch over 
dooms and the sinful works of men, faring everywhere over 
the earth, clothed in mist: givers of wealth, Even this kingly 
privilege is theirs. 

*'Then next the dwellers in Olympus created a far inferior 
race, a race of silver, nowise like to the golden race in body 
or in mind. For a hundred years the child grew up by his 
good mother’s side, playing in utter childishness within his 
home. But when he grew to manhood and came to the full 
measure of age, for but a little space they lived and in sorrow 
by reason of their foolishness. For they could not refrain 
from sinning the one against the other, neither would they 
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worship the deathless gods, nor do sacrifice on the holy altars 
of the Blessed Ones, as in the manner of men wheresoever 
they dwell. Wherefore Zeus in anger put them away, because 
they gave not honour to the blessed gods who dwell in 
Olympus. Now since this race was hidden in the earth, they 
beneath the earth are called blessed mortals: of lower rank, 
yet they too have their honours. 

“Then Zeus the Father created a third race of mortal 
men, a race of bronze, begotten of the Meliai, terrible and 
strong: whose delight was in the dolorous works of Ares 
and in insolence, Bread they ate not, but souls they had 
stubborn of adamant, unapproachable: great was their might 
and invincible the arms that grew from their shoulders on 
stout frames. Of bronze was their armour, of bronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron was not yet. 
These by their own hands slain went down to the dark house 
of chill Hades, nameless. And black Death slew them, for all 
that they were mighty, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

** Now when this race also was hidden in the earth, yet a 
fourth race did Zeus the Son of Kronos create upon the 
bounteous earth, a juster race and better, a godlike race of 
hero men who are called demigods, the earlier race upon the 
boundless earth, And them did evil war and dread battle 
slay, some at seven-gated Thebes, the land of Kadmos, fighting 
for the flocks of Oidipodes: some when war had brought them 
in ships across the great gulf of the sea to Troy for the sake 
of fair-tressed Helen. ‘There did the issue of death cover 
them about. But Zeus the Father, the Son of Kronos, gave 
them a life and an abode apart from men, and established 
them at the ends of the earth afar from the deathless gods: 
among them is Kronos king. And they with soul untouched 
of sorrow dwell in the Islands of the Blest by deep eddying 
Okeanos, happy heroes, for whom the bounteous earth beareth 
honey-sweet fruit fresh thrice a year. 

“I would then that I lived not ameng the fifth race of 
men, but either had died before or had been born afterward. 
For now verily is a race of iron. Neither by day shall they 
ever cease from weariness and woe, neither in the night from 
wasting, and sore cares shall the gods give them. Howbeit 
even for them shall good be mingled with evil. But this race 
also of mortal men shall Zeus destroy when they shall have 
hoary temples at their birth. Father shall not be like to his 
children, neither the children like unto the father: neither 
shall guest to host, nor friend to friend, nor brother to brother 
be dear as aforetime: and they shall give no honour to their 
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swiftly-ageing parents, and shall chide them with words of 
bitter speech, sinful men, knowing not the fear of the gods. 
These will not return to their aged parents the price of their 
nurture: but might shall be right, and one shall sack the 
other’s city. Neither shall there be any respect of the oath 
abiding or of the just or of the good: rather shall they honour 
the doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right shall lie in 
might of hand, and Reverence shall be no more: the bad shall 
wrong the better man, speaking crooked words and abetting 
them with an oath. Envy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, of 
hateful countenance, shall follow all men to their sorrow.” * 

Hesiod’s exposition is remarkable, for it associates changes 
in the behaviour of men with successive stages in the develop- 
ment of human culture. <As the latter advances, the former 
degenerates from the peaceful innocence and morality of the 
Golden to the cruel and immoral conduct of the Iron Age. 
Ignorant of any theories of evolution from the simple to the 
complex, from the lower to the higher, Hesiod states roundly 
that the Iron Age is not to be regarded as good and beautiful, 
but as something to be avoided—a bad phase that will pass 
away when men are born with hoary temples. He is correct 
in his succession of ages, for archeological research has revealed 
the existence in Greece of an age characterised by the use of 
bronze, at the end of which came the age of the heroes who 
fought at Troy, which age was in turn followed by another 
in which iron came into general use. ‘These ages are the 
effects of migrations into Greece of successive waves of people 
using bronze and iron implements. Hesiod was also right 
when he states that men formerly had no metal implements 
at all, for it is well known that man lingered for an indefinite 
time in the Stone Age before he discovered the use of metals. 
But, although Hesiod was correct in the naming of the last 
three ages, his designations “golden” and “silver” for the 
first two ages are probably symbolical, intended to compare 
the moral worth of the dwellers in those times with the values 
of metals and to complete the sequence. 

Hesiod therefore has proposed a definite problem, which 
should be capable of solution: Was the age when men were 
ignorant of the use of metals, and had not learned to cultivate 
the ground, one of peace and moral behaviour on the part 
of mankind @ 

The study of the early periods of human history has 
advanced so rapidly during the past half-century that it is 


1 Hesiod, The Poems and Fragments. Translated by A. W. Mair, Oxford, 
1908, pp. 4-8. 
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possible to picture with a fair degree of accuracy the lives 
of early man. 

Let us turn to the results of modern research into the 
Stone Age. Prof. Sollas has summed up, in his book on 
Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives,' our 
knowledge of the cultures associated with rough stone imple- 
ments, It is possible to divide the early Stone Age, when 
only rough stone implements were made and agriculture was 
unknown, into periods, which are characterised by the form 
and nature of the flint implements and weapons used. ‘These 
periods, from the earliest onwards, are the Mesvinian, Strepyan, 
Chellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrian, and 
Magdelanian, so named after the localities in which typical 
remains were first discovered. Prof. Sollas says that, 
according to M. Commont, there is not, in the first four 
periods, a single implement which can be regarded as a 
weapon. They are all flat scrapers, which suggests that 
these people were concerned mainly with the preparing of 
food and other househcld occupations. ‘They may have made 
wooden spears, the use of which weapons would follow from 
the fact that hunted animals must be killed from a distance. 
But the absence of stone weapons for striking suggests that 
no fighting took place in those times, for men who knew the 
use of sharp stones for scraping and cutting would be just as 
likely to make stone striking weapons, if they needed them. 

Weapons appear in the Mousterian period in the form of 
stone lance-heads, but it is not possible to say whether they 
were for fighting or for hunting. The main development, 
however, of the Stone Age industry is in the direction of the 
invention and improvement of implements for household pur- 
poses, and this constitutes a sign of the real preoccupations 
of these peoples. The art of the Aurignacian age affords an 
additional reason for concluding that the people of the Stone 
Age were peaceful. The Aurignacian people painted on the 
walls of their caves pictures of the animals they hunted. This 
suggests that their attention and interest were fixed upon 
hunting, and that they painted what interested them. More- 
over, these paintings are elaborate, and years would be needed 
for their completion. Men who lived in a state of constant 
warfare would have neither the time nor the inclination to 
devote themselves to such work. 

The evidence therefore, as far as it goes, is in favour of 
the conclusion that the most primitive people of whom we 
have information were peaceful. 

1 London, 1911, pp. 112, 116, 125, 134, 136, 245 et seq., 364, 380, 382. 
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Thus far does our knowledge of the Stone Age take us. 
Other direct evidence concerning the habits of prehistoric 
man we cannot have, but indirect evidence is available. For 
many peoples on the earth are still in the stage of culture 
when men live by hunting, fishing, and on fruits, and are 
ignorant of the use or working of metals. An examination 
of the habits and customs of hunting peoples will therefore 
afford valuable evidence concerning those of their prehistoric 
forerunners. 

I propose to conduct an examination into the cultures of 
these hunting peoples by the method .of quoting the words 
of field-workers, travellers, and others, so as to place the 
opinions of independent workers before the reader, and thereby 
to avoid any suspicion of a desire on my part to mould the 
evidence. 

Hunting peoples are lower in culture than any others. 
As a rule, they live in communities of relatives, with no social 
classes, and holding property in common. They have no 
houses, but live in the open, or in rock shelters, or under wind- 
screens of branches and leaves. Some go entirely nude. 
Several of them do not dispose of their dead in any way, 
but simply cover them with leaves and go away to some 
other place to live, returning sometimes after some years. 
No metals are worked, and agriculture is unknown. 

In some cases these peoples, or parts of them, have 
adopted customs from neighbouring peoples, but in the 
majority of cases they have the culture just sketched out.’ 

The Veddas of Ceylon, together with some jungle tribes of 
South India, are the remnants of the pre-Dravidian and pre- 
Aryan populations of India. They live in rock shelters in 
communities of relatives, and each community has its own 
hunting-grounds, over the boundaries of which members of 
other communities rarely, if ever, trespass. They are quite 
peaceful. Prof. and Mrs Seligman state that they are 
‘extremely courteous and merry . . . and in the main have 
retained their old virtues of truthfulness, chastity, and cour- 
tesy.” Each Vedda “readily helps all other members of his 
own community and shares any game he may kill or honey 
he may take” with the rest. The Veddas are strictly mono- 
gamous, and exhibit great marital fidelity. The authors quote 
Bailey: “Their constancy to their wives is a very remarkable 
trait in their character in a country where conjugal fidelity 
is certainly not classed as the highest of domestic virtues. 


1 shall at some future time discuss these cultural influences, for they afford 
important evidence in support of the thesis of this article. 
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Infidelity, whether in the husband or the wife, appears to be 
unknown. .. .” They say also that, “In every respect the 
women appear to be treated as the equals of the men: they eat 
the same food ; indeed, when we gave presents of food the men 
seemed usually to give the women and children their share 
first. . . . Veddas are affectionate and indulgent parents.” * 

Several hunting peoples in the Malay Peninsula and East 
Indian Archipelago are the representatives of the earliest 
stocks that are known to have inhabited this region. There 
are negrito peoples, such as the Semang of the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Andamanese, and the negritos of the Philippines: 
peoples allied physically to the V-eddas, such as the Sakai of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Toala of Celebes: people allied 
to the Malays, such as the Jakun of the Malay Peninsula and 
the Kubu of Sumatra: and peoples of “Indonesian” stock, 
such as the Punan of Borneo. All these hunting peoples are 
unwarlike. The negrito Semang, who, in their wild state, 
live in a condition of social equality with communal property, 
are said to be happy-go-lucky, cheery little hunters. They 
are monogamous, and the tie is strictly observed. The Anda- 
manese have no wars. One division has set fights, but fight- 
ing is generally confined to revenge for bloodshed. Personal 
quarrels are soon forgotten and forgiven. ‘They are strictly 
monogamous, and are said formerly to have been virtuous, 
modest, and frank. Some of the negritos of the Philippines 
have learned head-hunting from their neighbours. They are 
described as indolent, timid, and peaceful. 

The Sakai of the Malay Peninsula are mainly hunters. 
They have no war or intertribal fighting, and are said to be 
simple, kind-hearted, upright, truthful, and scrupulously just. 
They are generally monogamous, but some of them have 
adopted polygyny. 

The Jakun are largely hunters. They are quite inoffen- 
sive, good-natured, mild, excellent in temper, innocent, con- 
tented, liberal, and generous. They never steal. They are 
fairly strict monogamists, and observe great post-matrimonial 
fidelity. Skeat and Blagden say that they are far superior 
morally to the peoples who threaten to absorb them.? 

The Kubu of Sumatra, another people allied to the Malays, 
are quite peaceful by nature, being shy and timid. They are 
monogamous. ‘The elders settle disputes and impose punish- 


1 Seligman, C. G. and B, Z., The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 37, 44, 66, 
87, 88. 
"2 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, 
pp. 79, 118, 342, 523, 528, 534, 559, 560; Haddon, Races of Man, 71, 73. 
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ments for offences. Until a few years ago these people wore 
no clothing.’ 

Messrs Hose and M‘Dougall have given us an account of 
the Punan—one group of the hunting peoples of Borneo. In 
the course of a long official experience Dr Hose has come to 
know and admire these people, and I venture to quote freely 
from his description of their conduct and habits. 

Their general culture is similar to that outlined: no classes ; 
communal property; no agriculture or pottery; no houses. 
“The Punan is a likeable person, rich in good qualities and 
innocent of vices. He never slays or attacks men of other tribes 
wantonly ; he never seeks or takes a head, for his customs do 
not demand it; and he never goes upon the warpath, except 
when occasionally he joins a war-party of some other tribe in 
order to facilitate the avenging of blood. But he will defend 
himself and his family pluckily, if he is attacked and has no 
choice of flight. . . . Fighting between Punans, whether of the 
same or of different communities, is very rare; the only instances 
known to us are a few in which Punans have been incited by 
men of other tribes to join in an attack upon their fellows.” 

The Punan wander about in bands of relatives, numbering 
from forty to sixty. One of the elder men is the leader, but 
“his sway is a very mild one; he dispenses no substantial 
punishment; public opinion and tradition seem to be the sole 
and sufficient sanction of conduct among these Arcadian bands 
of gentle wary wanderers. . . . Harmony and mutual help 
are the rule within the family circle, as well as throughout the 
larger community; the men generally treat their wives and 
children with all kindness, and the women perform their duties 
cheerfully and willingly . . . each shares with all members of 
the group whatever food, whether vegetable or animal, he 
may procure by skill or good fortune.” Marriage is mono- 
gamous and for life. 

Hose and M‘Dougall remark: “Those who are accustomed 
to all the complex comforts and resources of civilisation, and 
to whom all these resources hardly suffice to make tolerable 
the responsibility and labour of the rearing of a family, can 
hardly fail to be filled with wonder at the thought of these 
gentle savages bearing and rearing large families of healthy, 
well-mannered children in the damp jungle, without so much 
as a permanent shelter above their heads.” ? 


1 Forbes, 4 Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, London, 
1885, pp. 232 et seq. 

2 Hose and M‘Dougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, vol. ii. 
pp- 180 ef seq. 
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In such sympathetic words do the authors describe the 
Punan in what is certainly one of the most charming chapters 
on savage life that has ever been written. 

Another hunting people is found in the Aru Islands, west 
of New Guinea. ‘They have no classes, are ignorant of agri- 
culture and metal-working, and are quite peaceful.’ 

Hunting races exist in Siberia. Ratzel says that “ by far 
the greater number of testimonies to the character of the 
Hyperboreans are favourable. Honourable, good-tempered, 
inoffensive is the praise given by the Russians to nearly all 
the peoples of Northern Asia. It is doubly strong if we 
consider the mass of wickedness with which for some decades 
the deportation of criminals from Russia has been leavening 
the whole mass. Russian hunters say that only in cases of 
extreme necessity will an Orochone touch the store of 
provisions that a hunter has left for his own use. Middendorf 
asks with surprise, “ Whence comes such exemplary honesty 
among these poor starving wretches?” And one may well 
say that the history of Arctic travel would have a far larger 
list of disasters to show but for the effective help and open- 
handed assistance of the Hyperborean races. Their way of 
life is an admirable teacher of the social virtues. The 
Samoyedes are good-tempered and peaceful: the Chuckchis 


live in a state of the greatest unanimity: the Ostiak of the 
Ob have retained a great part of their childlike good-temper, 
their contentedness and honesty: “But all are united by a 
certain cheery composure, far removed from the melancholy 
imagined in them by those who meditated on their life under 


999 


the inspiration of civilised nerves. 

The Eskimo live together in harmony. Warfare and fight- 
ing are unknown to them.*? They have no word for “ war,” 
and they do not scold or swear. Children are kindly treated 
and are well-behaved and quiet. The women are on a footing 
of equality with the men: no contract is settled until ratified 
by them ; and not even the shortest trip is taken without their 
advice. Social grades are unknown, and property is com- 
munal. The Eskimo live throughout the long winter months 
in small groups, housed in one building, the number of people 
in one house sometimes reaching to nearly sixty. In a typical 
case, fifty-eight persons, eight families in all, lived in a single 


1 Riedel, Sluzk- en kroeshaarige rassen tussehen Selebes en Papua, ’Gravenhage, 
1886, p. 270. 

2 Ratzel, History of Mankind, vol, ii, pp. 211 et seq.; Haddon, op. cit., 
pp. 54, 55, 

8 Except in some cases when they have come under foreign influence. 
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room which formed the house. The room was twenty-eight 
feet long and fifteen feet broad. A ledge five feet wide ran 
down one wall, and was partitioned off into cubicles for the 
families. These people lived for the whole winter without a 
breach of the peace. 

If an Eskimo is offended with another, he composes a song 
to set forth his grievance. When it is finished, he invites 
everyone, including the offender, to hear it. If the audience 
approves of the song, the complainant is considered to have 
justified himself; if not, he is supposed to have been punished. 
If an Eskimo should lose or break some article that he has 
borrowed, the owner usually comforts him. If the owner 
shows resentment, he remains quite calm, for the Eskimo 
consider that only one person need be annoyed at a time.’ 

South of the Eskimo live the Athapascan Déné, who, with 
the exception of some branches who have come into contact 
with the coastal peoples, wander about in bands with no chiefs. 
They have no religion in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
yet they rank high in all moral qualities except courage. 
They never resort to arms, but, in the case of a conflict, 
opponents lay aside their knives and wrestle with each other, 
grasping each other’s hair. Their folk-tales show that “ their 
lives were moral and well-regulated: that deep shame and 
disgrace followed a lapse from virtue in the married and 
unmarried of both sexes. The praise and enjoyment of virtue, 
self-discipline, and abstinence in young men is no less clearly 
brought out ; whilst the respect and consideration paid by the 
young everywhere to their elders affords an example that more 
advanced races might with profit copy.” 

South and west of the Déné live the Salish. Those on 
the coast have social classes and are warlike to a small extent ; 
but the inland branches live in small communities of hunters. 
They were formerly “ well-regulated, peace-loving, and virtuous 
people, whose existence was far from being squalid or miser- 
able.” Father de Smet says that “the beau-ideal'‘of the 
Indian character, uncontaminated by contact with the whites, 


1 E, W. Nelson, “The Eskimo about Bering Strait,” 18th Annual Report, 
Bureau of American Ethnography, 1896-7, pt. i., pp. 292, 294, 304-6. 


Boas, 6th Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 1884-5, p. 566; Bull, Am. Mus., xv. i., 
1901, p. 116. 


Reclus, The Ocean, pp. 134, 419. 


Gordon, G. B., ‘‘ Notes on the Western Eskimo,” Trans. Dep. Arch., Univ. 
Penn., vol. ii. pt. i., 1906. 
Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 10. 


Wood, Walter, ‘Arctic America,” in Customs of the World, pt. xxiv. 
p. 925. 
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is found among them. What is most pleasing to the stranger 
is to see‘their simplicity, united with sweetness and innocence, 
keep step with the most perfect dignity and modesty of 
deportment. The gross vices which dishonour the red man 
on the frontiers are utterly unknown among them. ‘They are 
honest to simplicity. The Hudson’s Bay Company during 
forty years that it has been trading in furs with them has 
never been able to perceive that the smallest object has been 
stolen from them. ‘The agent takes his furs down to Colville 
every spring, and does not return before autumn. During his 
absence the store is confided to the care of an Indian, who 
trades in the name of the company, and on the return of the 
agent renders him a most exact account of the trust. The 
store often remains without anyone to watch it, the door 
unlocked and unbolted, and the goods are never stolen. The 
Indians go in and out, help themselves to what they want, 
and always scrupulously leave, in place of whatever article 
they take, its exact value.” 4 

The eastern Algonquian peoples of Canada, north of the 
St Lawrence, were formerly, as a rule, peaceful. The Ojibwa, 
for example, were divided into two branches. Whilst the 
southern division, who were partly agricultural, were very war- 
like, the northern Ojibwa, called Chippewas, were generally 
mild and harmless, little disposed to make war upon other 
tribes.” 

The Beothuks, the former inhabitants of Newfoundland, 
were harmless and tractable, mild and gentle in disposition, 
with strong family affection, and great love for children.* 

In pre-Columbian times the United States were occupied 
for the greater part by peoples who had a warlike organisation, 
and sometimes hereditary chiefs, who made pottery, worked 
metals, and grew maize. But certain unwarlike peoples live 
in the United States. Prominent among them are the Paiute 
of Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, who generally wander about 
in small bands. They are very low in culture, not making 
pottery or practising agriculture. ‘“ As a rule they are peace- 
ful, moral, and industrious, and are highly commended for 
their good qualities by those who have had the best oppor- 
tunities for judging. While apparently not so bright in 
intellect as the prairie tribes, they appear to possess more 
solidity of character, and have steadily resisted the vices of 
civilisation.” * 


1 Hill-Tout, C., British North America, London, 1907, pp. 43 et seq., 164, 252, 
2 Archeological Report, 1905, p. 79. 3_Ibid,, pp. 118-9. 
4 Handbook of American Indians, art. “ Paiute,” 
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Professor Kroeber of California University says that “ from 
the time of the first settlement of California, its Indians have 
been: described as both more primitive and more peaceful than 
the majority of the natives of North America.” But, at the 
same time, contact with higher cultures has caused them to 
acquire certain bad qualities.’ 

The peoples of Tierra del Fuego are said to be affectionate, 
but very undemonstrative. Parental and filial affection exist, 
as is shown by the care taken of children and the deference 
paid to parents. Although quite nude, they are modest. 
They are generous and share with each other. Lying is 
allowed, but a murderer is banned. The different groups are 
hostile, and occasional rows occur in which one or more men 
may be killed. But in the same group friends interpose to 
pacify the disputants.? 

There is good reason to believe that the aborigines of 
Australia and Tasmania are not so low in culture as is 
commonly supposed. But, in spite of this, war, in the proper 
sense of the term, is unknown in Australia. Intertribal feuds 
originate in some offence such as killing by magic or violence, 
and these are settled by duels. These judicial combats usually 
end in reconciliation.® 

It is difficult to obtain any clear impression concerning 
the condition of the aborigines of Tasmania before the arrival 
of Europeans. The bulk of the evidence collected by Ling 
Roth suggests that they were peaceful as a whole, but that 
some tribes, who had more elaborate weapons, were warlike 
to a certain extent. The first Europeans were received in 
a friendly manner, and war between them and the aborigines 
only occurred after some time. Those who first saw them 
describe them as peaceful and possessed of engaging manners. 
Captain Cook says that they “had little of that fierce or wild 
appearance common to people in their situation; but, on the 
contrary, seemed mild and cheerful, without reserve or jealousy 
of strangers.” The early French explorers had friendly inter- 
course with them, and formed favourable impressions of them. 
Péron describes them as “lively, frolicsome, and mischievous 
. . . the sweet confidence which the inhabitants had in us; 
the affectionate proof of goodwill which they lavished upon 
us, the sincerity of their demonstrations, the frankness of their 


1 Kroeber, Types of Indian Culture in California, University of California 
Publications, Am. Arch. and Ethn., vol. ii. No. 3, p. 81. 

® Hyales et Deniker, Mission scient, du Cap Horn, 1882-3, Paris, 1891, 
pp. 237 et seq., 373. 

3 Thomas, N. W., The Natives of Austraha, London, 1906, p. 154. 
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manners, and the touching ingenuousness of their caresses, 
all concurred in developing in us feelings of most tender 
interest.” 

The Tasmanians were not given to theft. They were 
not monogamous. The men are said by some to have treated 
the women kindly, but Péron says that the women were 
treated badly. They were extremely fond of children. 

The ‘Tasmanians responded to good treatment. They 
respected the farms of their white friends, and never, while 
killing and torturing others, touched their wives or children. 
But they were treacherous, aggressive, ungrateful, and cruel 
towards those who had treated them badly. Their methods 
of punishing offences and quarrelling were extraordinary. 
If anyone offended against the tribe, he was made to stand 
while spears were thrown at him. By adroit movements of 
the body he endeavoured to avoid them. Or else he was 
put on the branch of a tree while the others jeered or pointed 
at him. One tribe while quarrelling did not indulge in 
pugilistic encounters, “ but the parties approached one another 
face to face, and, folding their arms across their breasts, shake 
their heads (which occasionally come into contact) in each 
other’s faces, uttering at the same time the most vociferous 
and angry expressions, until one or other of them is exhausted, 
or his feelings of anger subside.” 

Quarrels among men of the same tribe were sometimes 
settled by the waddy. ‘The opponents meet in a duel, in 
which each receives a blow on his head and then returns the 
blow: and thus they proceed until one gives in.’ 

During the past two thousand years Africa has been so 
overrun by warlike peoples that one is apt to forget that 
formerly conditions were different. The most warlike peoples 
south of the Sahara are comparatively modern. The Zulu 
and Matabele owe their warlike organisation to European 
influence: the Masai only began to move southward and 
develop their warlike organisation a few decades ago: and the 
pastoral aristocracies of the Bantu peoples are descended from 
immigrants and retain traditions of the arrival of their 
ancestors. 

Only when these layers are stripped off do we see what 
was the early condition of things in Africa. Authorities 
agree that formerly Africa south of the Great Lakes and 
the Congo was peopled, if at all, by the Bushmen, whose 
hunting-grounds probably reached to East Africa. 


1 Ling Roth, The Aborigines of Tasmania, Halifax, 1890, pp. 2 et seq., 24, 28 
et seq., 31 et seq., 44 et seq., 51 et seq, 
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Over this vast region these pygmy hunters wandered, 
leaving in caves signs of their occupation in the shape of 
wonderful paintings or carvings. The Congo basin and the 
Great Lake region was probably formerly inhabited only by 
negrito people: the negroes lived further north; and the 
North African region was peopled by members of the Brown 
Race which was so widespread in former times. 

Both the Bushmen and the negritos are hunters. The 
Bushmen in their former state appear never to have been 
aggressive. Their oldest paintings represent chiefly hunting 
scenes and dances. “They appear never to-have had great 
wars against each other; sudden quarrels among rival hunts- 
men, ending in lively skirmishes, which owing to their nimble- 
ness and presence of mind caused little damage to life or 
limb, appear to have been the extent of their individual or 
tribal differences. Even an habitually quarrelsome man was 
not tolerated amongst them; he became an intolerable nuis- 
ance, and his own friends assisted in putting the obnoxious 
individual on one side; while their very enemies acknowledge 
them to have. been, when left to themselves, a merry, cheerful 
race.” * 

The negrito peoples live on friendly terms with their 
negro neighbours. ‘They are said to be markedly intelligent, 
innately musical, and cunning, revengeful, and suspicious in 
character. ‘They never steal. Sir Harry Johnston speaks 
of “their merry, impish ways; their little songs, their little 
dances ; their mischievous pranks ; unseen, spiteful vengeance ; 
quick gratitude; and prompt return for kindness.” 

The opinions quoted agree unanimously in ascribing to 
hunting peoples a peaceful conduct, both as individuals and 
in communities ; and the descriptions of the various peoples 
are so similar in essentials that many of them could be inter- 
changed without alteration. It is not possible to ascribe this 
peaceful behaviour to the influences of race or environment. 
for the survey has included the most diverse racial stocks, 
and has ranged from Arctic regions to the Equator. Nor is 
it due to any innate incapacity for fighting on the part of 
these peoples, for some of them have been so persecuted by 
other peoples that they have become warlike. The Bushmen 
were driven out from their hunting-grounds by Europeans ; 
and the cruelty with which they were treated changed their 
attitude from one of friendliness to one of relentless ferocity : 


1 Stow, G. W., The Native Races of South Africa, London, 1905, p. 38. 
2 Keane, A. H., Man, Past and Present, p. 120; Sir H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate, London, 1902, pp. 576-7 
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the Apache Indians were friendly until the perfidy and cruelty 
of the Mormons and other settlers produced in them an 
attitude of hostility. Again, one branch of a people can be 
peaceful while the other is warlike, as in the cases of the 
Ojibwa, Déné, Salish, and Eskimo. 

The inference is that hunting peoples not only have a 
standard type of culture, but they possess also an uniform 
mode of behaviour which is associated with it more or less 
intimately. And the evidence gives us no reason to believe 
that hunting peoples, as a whole, have ever been anything 
but peaceful. 

So, on the basis of a combination of the knowledge which 
the accounts of the hunting peoples gives us, with the 
evidence obtained from the consideration of the Stone Age 
peoples, it is possible to ascribe a peaceful mode of behaviour 
to peoples, whether historic or prehistoric, in the hunting 
stage of culture. 

Hesiod was thought by the Greeks to be omniscient ;* it is 
therefore not adding to his reputation to credit him with an 
important generalisation which is entirely in accordance with 
the known facts. It is further to be noted that he does not 
attempt to account for the changes which human behaviour 
undergoes as time goes on. He says that the Bronze Age 
people were created subsequently to those of the Silver Age; 
in other words, that they were strangers to Greece who brought 
in the use of bronze and warfare. ‘The origin of warfare must 
be sought, if we follow Hesiod, elsewhere. And in seeking 
for the solution of the problem it is to be noted that mankind 
can be divided into two classes: peoples who use metals and 
are agriculturists, and those who are hunters and ignorant of 
metal-working. Since the second group consists of people who 
are peaceful, it follows that warfare and personal combat have 
sprung up among some people or peoples who, originally 
peaceful, became warlike either previously or subsequently to 
discovering the use of metals and agriculture. 

No causal relationship exists between warfare and the use of 
metals: there is no more reason why, other things being equal, 
warfare should exist among people using metals rather than 
among people using stone implements. ‘This definite relation- 
ship between two independent cultural elements suggests that 
they became linked up in one centre and spread thence: for it 
is against all probability that, if warfare began independently 
in several places, it should invariably be associated with the 
use of metals and with agriculture or stock-breeding. 

1 Waltz, P., Héstode et son pieme moral, Paris, 1906, p. 69, n. 1. 
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In view of the absence of any intrinsic connection between 
the use of metals and warfare, the cause of the latter must be 
sought in some other cultural change which took place in the 
community or communities where metals were first discovered. 

The opinions of independent authorities adduced in this 
article not only afford valuable support for the contention that 
men were originally peaceful: they constitute in addition a 
body of evidence which has a direct bearing upon the study 
of the moral development of mankind. Not only are hunting 
peoples peaceful, but they also resemble the people of the 
Golden Age in living moral lives: respect is paid to parents 
and elders; personal violence is absent; the marriage tie is 
sacred ; theft and lying are unknown. It is impossible to call 
this behaviour “ unmoral,” for it is upheld with the authority 
and sanction of public opinion and tradition. The example of 
the hunting peoples therefore shows that it is possible for 
communities of human beings to live in accordance with the 
moral code of the Commandments: Honour thy father and 
mother; Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not bear false 
witness ; Thou shalt not covet. 

This conduct contrasts strongly with that of the Iron Age, 
of which it can be said with Hesiod that “ might shall be right, 
and one shall sack another's city. Neither shall there be any 
respect of the oath abiding or of the just or of the good: 
rather shall they honour the doer of evil and the man of 
insolence. Right shall lie in might of hand, and Reverence 
shall be no more: the bad shall wrong the better man, speaking 
crooked words and abetting them with an oath.” 

Warfare, immorality, vice, polygyny, slavery, and the sub- 
jection of women seem to be absent among hunting peoples in 
their pure state. What interpretation is to be put upon the 
contrast in conduct between them and ourselves? Is our Iron 
Age, in spite of the manifold social evils of our civilisation, in 
spite of violence, cruelty, deceit, envy, and our wholesale viola- 
tions of the Commandments, really superior to the Golden Age, 
with its simple moral lives and sexual equality? In wealth and 
knowledge it is, but in morality it is not. Are different moral 
standards the necessary concomitants of civilisation, and is the 
highest good of man not to be sought in truth, justice, peace, 
chastity? | 

Some say, Yes. Of late years a school of thinkers has 
called the Christian code Utopian and impracticable in an 
age of strife and stress. Only by warfare, they say, with its 
attendant horrors, can man be purged of evil and rise to higher 
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things. ‘‘ Love the short peace rather than the long, and look 
upon peace as a preparation for fresh wars,” is an ideal which 
has moulded the lives and destinies of millions of Europeans. 
“What matter,” say they, “if we disregard the oath abiding, 
speaking crooked words and abetting them with an oath, if 
the result is to the advantage of our country? Might is right, 
in spite of its cruelty and hardship.” 

In the eyes of such men the hunting peoples of the earth 
are to be pitied, not admired. For they must be degenerate 
or lack virility, if they do not come up to a military standard 
of efficiency. 

Or are we to conclude that the moral code of the Command- 
ments represents an ideal that is to be cherished: that truth, 
justice, reverence, chastity are the priceless things of life? 
If so, the fact that a Golden Age has existed is of supreme 
importance to mankind: for it shows that man is capable in 
certain circumstances of moral behaviour. Accordingly, that 
civilisation which causes him to act in immoral and cruel ways 
is, in that respect, a tragedy. 

Is the tragedy inevitable? Is it possible that mankind 
could possess all the blessings of civilisation without its curses, 
that with all its material resources men could live the moral 
lives of the simple Veddas and Punan ? 

Perhaps so. But the question can only be answered when 
the problem of the development of the Metal Ages has been 
solved and the causes of the introduction of warfare, cruelty, 
and vice have been discovered. It may be that the course of 
development of society has been inevitable, that only a return 
to the cultural condition of the hunting stage could make us 
capable of behaviour similar to that of the hunting peoples. 
On the other hand, it may be that the change of behaviour 
characteristic of the Metal Ages is due to causes which can be 
removed; that our civilisation is pathological in condition, 
a vast social organism suffering from a cancer that must be 
removed before amelioration can be hoped for. 

At certain times great crises overtake civilisation, and 
nations stand at the parting of the ways. Opportunities are 
given to men to take decisions that will influence for good or 
evil the destinies of generations to come. We at the present 
day are living in such circumstances. During the coming 
years the minds of those who desire the betterment of humanity 
will be directed towards the problems of social reconstruction 
which, it is to be hoped, will be faced with the energy needed 
for their solution. Chief among these problems is that of 
preventing the recurrence of such cataclysms as that which has 
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lately overtaken us: the outpouring of the blood of millions 
for aims, and on account of quarrels, which are not of their 
seeking. ‘The horrors of war should direct the attention of 
men towards the problem of prevention. Cause and effect 
rule in the minds of men as in the world around us, and only 
a clear understanding of the social cireumstances in which war 
exists will serve to render the state of affairs such as we live in 
impossible in the future. If those whose duty it is to take the 
fateful decisions do not do so with a just appreciation of the 
essential facts of the problem with which they will have to deal, 
damage may be done to civilisation which will take generations 
to efface. 

This is one reason why the problem of the Golden Age is 
of such importance. The determination of the real nature of 
man, his innate tendencies, whether for good or evil, is a matter 


that concerns us all. The genius of Hesiod has given to the | 


world an account of the progress of human society which, 
stripped of its poetic ornament, is a statement of fact of the 
highest importance. It is the first attempt to correlate human 
behaviour with material progress, and we cannot do better than 
begin where he left off, without any a priori notions concerning 
the essential superiority of our civilisation over any other, and 
examine without prejudice the circumstances of the inaugura- 
tion of those cultural changes which have been so fateful to 
mankind. By taking up the torch and following the trail 
opened up by the clear-headed Greek thinker into the darkness, 
we shall probably be rewarded by gaining new and juster con- 
ceptions of the nature of the social conditions of our times. 
We shall probably acquire a more dignified conception of 
human nature, and shall perhaps be led to realise the essential 
unity of the human _race, the brotherhood of man, which is so 
often ignored by scientists and statesmen alike; and, finally, 
we may be enabled to unravel some of the tangled skein of 
causes which influence our behaviour, both as individuals and 
in communities, and to understand how the righteousness to 
which we all aspire may be attained. 
W. J. PERRY. 
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WAR AS MEDICINE. 


G. F. BRIDGE, M.A. 


* War is Hell,” said the American General Sherman, with a 
soldier’s bluntness and brevity. ‘ War,” says the present 
Master of Balliol, “is an intellectual awakener and a moral 
tonic. It stirs men to think, and thinking is what we most 
lack in England. It creates a conscious unity of feeling which 
is the atmosphere needed for a new start. It purges away old 
strifes and sectional aims, and raises us a while into a higher 
and purer air. It helps us to recapture some of the lofty and 
intense patriotism of the ancient world.” + 

If war confers all these benefits upon us, we clearly ought 
gladly to endure its hell for the sake of them. And that a 
moral and intellectual awakening is a frequent result of war, 
it is impossible to deny. Especially is this true of modern 
warfare, and especially is it true of the defeated side. Jena 
was the beginning of new life for Prussia, Sedan the be- 
ginning of new life for France. If we and the French got 
little good out of the Crimean War, the Russians got much, 
as they did also out of the Japanese War. The one was 
followed by the emancipation of the serfs, and the other by 
the institution of the Duma. In our own history, it is true, 
war has not been hitherto a powerful agency for good. But 
this seems to be due to the fact that none of our modern wars, 
except possibly the struggle against Spain in the late sixteenth 
century, have been really national wars, or have called forth 
any national effort comparable to those of France in 1792 or 
Prussia in 1813. The Dutch wars were due to trade rivalry 
and concerned mainly the trading classes. The wars of the 
eighteenth century, even when vital English interests were at 
stake, were carried on by small standing armies, assisted by 
foreign mercenaries, and the general body of the nation had 

1 Address in The Empire and the Future, p. 43. 
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nothing to do but pay taxes and look on. Even the Peninsular 
War—the greatest, noblest, and most successful of our modern 
struggles—excited for long but little interest, and met with 
but shabby support; the ultimate victory was due to the 
tenacity of a small group of statesmen, the backing of one 
political party, and, above all, the genius, heroism, and patience 
of one solitary figure. But in this war all is different. The 
whole body of people, with a few insignificant exceptions, is in 
it. Every one of us is part and parcel of the struggle. It is 
rare to meet anyone who is not doing something to help. In 
former times there were those who took an active share in the 
war, and those who did not. ‘To-day the distinction has 
vanished ; the second class has disappeared ; the spirit of war 
has spread, not merely to the shell factory and the dockyard, 
but to every home, every school, and every kitchen-garden. 
Hence the war has been a great moral benefit. It has, as 
the Master says, “raised us into a higher and purer air.” It 
has made party and sectional aims look petty; we have 
achieved something like agreement over parliamentary reform 
and female suffrage, and the prospects of agreement over 
Ireland are at least fairer than they have ever been. The war 
enabled both the French and Russians to strike a great blow 
for temperance, and it may help us to do the same. But these 
things, valuable as they are, are not the most important moral 
results of warfare. What is a far greater spiritual fact is that 
tens of thousands of people, men and women, who yesterday 
were thinking of nothing but their own livelihood, their own 
interests, or their own pleasures, are to-day bending at least 
a large portion of their thoughts and energies towards the 
accomplishment of work for the State or for others. And this 
is a condition of mind which war alone can produce, so far as 
the average man is concerned. In peace the average man lives 
for himself, or for himself and his family. Beyond that he 
rarely gets; in the majority of cases, beyond that he cannot 
get, because the maintenance of himself and his household taxes 
his strength to the full. For those who have leisure, no doubt, 
there are various forms of public service and philanthropy open, 
but many do not feel competent to take any part in these, and 
many more prefer the pursuit of pleasure or of wealth. Nor 
do they incur much censure for this; for spending their lives 
in the pursuit of wealth—indeed, none at all. Civilised life is 
too well ordered to give much opportunity for courage or self- 
sacrifice. Accidents in mine or on railway, shipwrecks, earth- 
quakes, fires, epidemics, all of which afford such splendid scope 
for devotion and heroism, are of rare occurrence ; nine men out 
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of ten spend their whole lives without the experience of any 
one of them. Protection from injury is being relegated more 
and more to persons appointed for that purpose; the police 
have for generations saved us from the necessity of defending 
ourselves or our neighbours; there are firemen for the fire, 
ambulances for the injured, parish nurses for the sick. 
Occasions for self-sacrifice are rare; to many a man none ever 
comes. And so our virtues in peace are of a somewhat 
humble and drab description. We do not look for more in a 
man than that he be industrious, honest, law-abiding, and a 
respectable husband and father. And then suddenly comes 
war, and lifts us out of and beyond ourselves, gives us a cause 
to work and suffer for wholly detached from ourselves, and puts 
not only pleasure and interest, but home and family, into the 
second place. 

The stimulating moral influence of the war has not been 
confined to one side. It has probably been felt in Germany 
as much as in England, though it has had a debasing influence 
also in Germany from which we hope at least that this country is 
free. Indeed, the stimulating effect of that international rivalry 
of which war is the final expression was evident in Germany 
before the war broke out. ‘The teaching of the Government 
and of a good many professors, publicists, and philosophers was 
that the first duty of every German was to work for the 
greatness of Germany. ‘The doctrine may have been preached 
in an exaggerated form (Germany is the classic land of 
exaggeration, especially in art and thought), and may have 
developed some detestable aspects ; but it is impossible to deny 
that to the individual it was a moral force, because it set before 
him an end which was not himself nor anything connected 
with himself. Bernhardi’s teaching may have had its baneful 
side, but in its strong appeal for the subordination of individual 
comfort, interest, and gain to a great cause it reminds us not a 
little of the teaching of the prophets and saints. The fact 
seems to be that to-day patriotism is, next after the family 
affections, the most potent power in the world making for 
altruism. Other great causes—social reform, philanthropy, 
education, the betterment of the savage—touch only the few, 
but this touches everybody. It has the force and the univer- 
sality that religious feeling once had. Men of quite ordinary 
moral calibre become fired with passion and capable of heroic 
deeds when their country is in question. It would be much 
more reasonable and much more worthy of humanity, say 
some, if the mass could be fired by the passion for social 
reform. Maybe; but the hard fact remains that whole nations 
Vor. XVI.—No. 1. 4 
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have again and again been roused by the trumpet-call of war to 
fling off sloth and put on their harness, whilst rare indeed have 
been the occasions when, as in the France of 1790, a passion- 
ate feeling of brotherhood has swept through a whole country. 

Add to this that it seems that to be a good soldier is as 
high a pitch of virtue as can be attained by a large proportion 
of humanity. The work of the clergyman, the teacher, and 
the doctor may be nobler than that of the fighter, but those 
who are capable of being clergymen, teachers, or doctors are 
but a very small minority of the race. The soldier may rank 
far below the social worker or the philanthropist, but those who 
are fit to be social workers or philanthropists are few indeed. 
But most men can be good soldiers. The duties of a soldier 
are clear and simple, and he lives in an atmosphere which helps 
him to accomplish them. He is fortified by the traditions of 
his regiment, the comradeship of his equals, and the authority 
of his superiors. When he is like to fail, discipline and honour 
combine to save him. Yet he has to live for duty only at the 
time. His work is hard, but he must not revolt against it, 
though he may grumble as much as he likes ; his pay is small, 
and his hours sometimes very long, but he must not strike for 
better conditions. It is, as Ruskin said, because he puts his 
duty first and the reward of it second, that we honour the 
soldier. ‘To most of us this is a moral ascent. All our lives 
we have been putting the reward first, and thinking of the work 
only as the troublesome preliminary condition of the reward. 
And next after the work comes the comrade. The soldier has 
to live very close to his fellows. The army is a great school of 
mutual forbearance and helpfulness. It is to the workman in 
some sort what public school and university are to the rich 
man’s son. He is forced to be continually thinking of the 
comfort of the others and of the good of the community. ‘To 
many this too must be a moral ascent. 

The power of war as a goad to strenuous action depends, 
no doubt, largely on a man’s belief in the rightness of his cause ; 
but then it must be remembered that men who do not believe 
that their country is right in a quarrel with another nation 
are rare. Nor is this so unreasonable as might at first sight 
appear. The right and wrong of international disputes are 
not to be always easily decided. One of the great errors of 
the pacifist lies in imagining that every war has been due to 
human folly or wickedness on one side or the other, or both. 
This is by no means so. No doubt there have been many 
wars for the blood spilt in which one of the combatants may 
justly be condemned. We need not hesitate to brand as 
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WAR AS MEDICINE 51 
bloodguilty, despots—be they French, Prussian, or Russian— 
who have attacked their neighbours in order to add to their 
dominions. We have no doubt that Henry V.’s invasion of 
France was indefensible, however splendid be the halo that 
a great poet has wreathed around it. Few historians have 
had anything to say in defence of Walpole’s war against Spain 
or the first Afghan War. But in many other cases it is hard 
to give a verdict against either side. Who were right in the 
Wars of Religion—the men who fought for the unity of the 
Church, or the men who fought for national independence ? 
We cannot deny even to Philip II. the possession of a con- 
science, nor refuse to admit that he was a more sincerely 
religious man than Henry of Navarre, Frederick the Great, 
or, probably, Elizabeth, however much we detest persecution 
and admire toleration. Who, again, were right in the war 
that grew out of the French Revolution—the men who fought 
for liberty, or the men who fought for order? Which are we 
to condemn for bloodguiltiness—the despots who made war 
to save Europe from anarchy, or the revolutionists who made 
war to rescue Europe from tyranny? As men we may give 
our sympathy without hesitation, but as jurymen we are 
bound to hesitate. Even in the case of wars for national 
independence, it is not always easy to pronounce a judicial 
decision. The cause of Italy against Austria in 1859 looked 
plain enough. Can anything be more unjustifiable than for 
one nation to hold a large part of another in subjection? Yet 
the law of Europe was on the side of Austria. Milan and 
Venice had been handed over to her by the general agree- 
ment of the Powers in 1815. She could appeal with perfect 
justice to treaties made and signed, and those who condemn 
her have to go behind the treaties and urge that there are 
rights of humanity which no treaty can barter away and 
rights of nationality which no convention can affect. Yet 
these rights were unrecognised in 1815, and only gradually 
received recognition during the next half-century. ‘The 
struggle between -Austria and Italy was at bottom a struggle 
between an old principle of government, which had been 
recognised throughout Kurope and for centuries had offended 
no ethical sentiment, and a new principle of government, 
which appealed at first to the sentiment of the few and only 
gradually took possession of the many. In passing, one 
cannot help remarking that a Hague ‘Tribunal, acting as an 
International Court of Law, «ould hardly have done otherwise 
than give a verdict for Austria. 

It is the same conflict between the old and the new which 
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lies at the root of all civil wars which have been anything else 
than mere disputes between factions or the struggles of 
some individuals or some class for power. ‘The parliamentary 
opposition to Charles I. began, no doubt, with resistance to 
what were deemed innovations and breaches of ancient law, but 
it derived its main strength from new conceptions of religion 
and the relations of the State to religion which conflicted with 
the traditional principles of the Church of England. The War 
of American Independence—which was to all intents and 
purposes a civil war—was a conflict between the old ideas of 
the function of colonies in the scheme of the universe and the 
new ideas. ‘The Southern States of America who fought to 
maintain slavery were fighting for an institution which had 
been accepted generally by the world not very long before. 
In all these cases, however much our sympathy may be on 
one side, it is impossible to condemn the other as guilty of 
having caused needless bloodshed. In each case what we 
see is the clash of contending principles, neither of which is 
wholly indefensible, or the conflict of opposing ideals, each 
of which might find some support from reasonable and high- 
principled men. 

From the record of the past we may infer that in the 
future also there will be great wars springing from the conflict 
between old and new ideas, which are both entitled to respect. 
It is this consideration which makes it so extremely difficult 
to devise or imagine any human machinery which would put 
a stop to war. The pacifist is justified in pointing to the 
triumphs of diplomacy and arbitration, to Anglo-Russian 
problems solved, Africa partitioned, disputes with France and 
the United States settled by the use of tongue and pen alone. 
He may urge that the present struggle could have been 
warded off by the use of the same weapons, had Germany been 
willing. But he cannot foresee from what sources future wars 
will arise, and therefore he cannot frame institutions to prevent 
them. Who in the year 1500 foresaw that half a century later 
men would be killing one another because they disagreed 
about the dogmas of the Christian faith? Who in 1763, when 
Europe had rest from the struggles of dynasties, guessed that 
thirty years later the dynasties would be at war with a national 
movement of unparalleled conviction, intensity, and power ! 
For aught we know, there may be wars in the future arising 


from gigantic social upheavals or unimagined conflicts of 


Europe and Asia. Nations may be so profoundly possessed 
by great ideals that they will be ready to defy the world in 
their support. A united Europe may make demands upon its 
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WAR AS MEDICINE 53 
members which seem reasonable now, but may a century hence 
be detestable to the changed ethical sense of humanity. 
Governments and the law which Governments administer is 
usually behind popular feeling. Or abstract right may be in 
conflict with national conviction. There is a stratum of 
instincts in most men and women lying, as it were, below the 
upper crust of reason and knowledge—a stratum which no 
argument can reach, instincts which neither education nor 
even religion can do much to modify. We have had proof 
enough of their existence in recent years. When the orbits of 
two communities which are swayed by such instincts meet, no 
arbitrament save that of the sword seems humanly possible. 

It is when the parties in civil wars have had ethical 
convictions behind them that those wars have been moral 
stimulants and the nursing-mothers of heroes. Under such 
circumstances war has brought to the front, not what was 
worst in the nation, as the pacifist is fond of telling us that 
war is apt to do, but what was best. Civil strife may do 
much harm. It may “break the converse of the wise,” cause 
the loss of many lives, shatter the happiness of many homes, 
spread destruction through a smiling land, but it is some set- 
off against these calamities that it raises human effort, en- 
durance, public spirit, and power of self-sacrifice to a pitch 
rarely attained in peace. 

The age of Hampden, Falkland, and Cromwell was the 
heroic age of English history, and public virtue was perhaps 
never, in any age or state, on a higher level. The French 
Revolution, amidst all its horrors, gave evidence probably of 
more passion for social justice, more progress towards social 
justice, and more of the spirit of human brotherhood than any 
other event in the world’s history. The Americans may boast 
how they subdued nature, planted the wilderness throughout 
half a continent, and raised cities which vie with those of the 
old world, but they look back to two wars as their greatest 
achievements. ‘Trade and commerce are fine things, but men, 
however much they may love them, feel the need of proving 
that they can rise above them. Money is good, but to have 
the chance of showing that you can treat it as dross is 
good also. 

War is the final test of conviction. To be willing to suffer 
and die for a cause is an incontestable proof of sincere belief, 
and perhaps in most cases the only incontestable proof, unless 
another be added which is its usual concomitant, namely, the 
willingness to make others suffer and die, though this we can 
accept only when we know that it proceeds from the right 
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motive. And this belief that nothing but readiness to suffer 
and inflict suffering, to kill and be killed, can produce the 
conviction that a body of men or women are really in earnest, 
lies at the root of some recent developments in politics which 
have caused much bewilderment. For will the man who 
shrinks from all suggestion of violence tell me how I am to 
prove the intensity of my conviction? I can talk on platforms, 
write to the newspapers, applaud at political meetings, and 
drop papers into ballot-boxes, but these things will prove 
nothing. They require little effort and demand no sacrifice. 
I am merely offering to the cause that which costs me nothing. 
To go from London to York on my hands and knees would, 
I fear, excite only ridicule. If someone argues that no proof 
of intensity of conviction is required, and that political questions 
should be settled by weight of argument only, the answer is 
that those who possess power are not morally bound to: part 
with any of it to those who show no active desire to share it. 
For the endowment of a powerless class with power must be 
based on one of two reasons—either their own benefit or the 
benefit of the community ; and we cannot suppose that either 
of these ends will be furthered by giving power to those who 
show no strong conviction that a share of power is their due. 
And it is the same with freedom. If the Ruritanian is kept 
under the heel of the Turk, we can hardly demand that other 
nations should ask for his deliverance, and if it is refused 
spend blood and treasure in achieving it, unless he himself 
shows he is in earnest about it. And how in the last resort can 
he show that he is in earnest, except by being willing to kill 
and be killed? With what other proof of earnestness will 
other people be so satisfied that they too will be willing to 
kill and be killed ? 

It would seem that we cannot look forward with confi- 
dence to the abolition of war, and perhaps it is well for us 
that we cannot. We are hardly fit yet for the unbroken reign 
of peace. Perhaps we are not yet sufficiently evolved. The 
effect of the total absence of conflict is to make us cold, soft, 
lazy, and pleasure-loving much more than to make us gentle 
and amiable. ‘True, there are the struggles of politics and the 
rivalries of commerce, but who has ever been heard to call 
politics or commerce a school of discipline and self-sacrifice ? 
Maybe after all there is some truth in Treitschke’s much- 
criticised saying: “ The living God will see to it that war 
constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for the human race.” 


G. F. BRIDGE. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THEOLOGY. 


W. B. SELBIE, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


THE exigencies of the war are creating a demand for recon- 
struction in almost every department of human thought and 
life, and will undoubtedly require some very marked changes 
in the presentation of religion. ‘Theology, however, has always 
shown itself very sensitive to contemporary movements of 
thought, and any reconstruction which is likely to take place 
will only be a further development of a process already going 
on. The rise of the critico-historical method, the new emphasis 
on psychology, the study of comparative religion, and the 
changed relations between religion and science, have already 
been responsible for new developments in theology of a very 
fruitful kind. Upon this process the war has broken in, and 
has created new demands, which will require a very definite 
response. It has also revealed certain conditions which are 
bound greatly to modify the intellectual presentation of 
religion-in the future. The familiar and reiterated cry for 
more reality, vague as it is, does represent a certain sense of 
need, and will require a closer correspondence between profes- 
sion and life. To many minds, also, such questions as the 
providential order of the universe, the problem of sin and evil, 
the work of redemption, and the hope of the future have 
come home with new urgency, and will need to be dealt with 
more frankly and sympathetically by those who speak in the 
name of religion. At the same time, the drafting together of 
great masses of men in the army and in munition centres has 
given an unique opportunity of discovering their religious 
position and needs—with some very remarkable results, 
Experienced observers bear witness to the fact that the 
number of those who have any vital connection with religious 


institutions is extremely small, and that the great majority of 
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them show extraordinary ignorance even of the elements of 
the Christian faith. At the same time, they display many of 
the fruits of their half-forgotten Christian training, and possess 
a group loyalty and a group morality of a really remarkable 
kind. The whole situation as thus revealed is one which 
presents a very serious challenge to the Christian Church. It 
indicates a lamentable failure to deliver her message to the 
world in a really intelligible form, and it seems to demand in 
the future a much greater frankness and simplicity in setting 
forth these things which are most surely believed. 

Any attempt at reconstruction must begin with a full 
recognition of the results achieved by the historical criticism 
of the Scriptures. It is extraordinary that at this time of day 
so many people should still be struggling with the familiar 
difficulties caused by the old and uncritical handling of the 
Scriptures, and especially of the Old Testament. It is also 
very interesting to note how clearly the war has brought out 
the fact that many so-called Christian people are still living in 
the twilight of hebraism, or even paganism, rather than in the 
full light of Christian truth. It is necessary to make very 
plain the fact that the Bible is a library rather than a book ; 
that it represents a very gradual development of the idea of 
God culminating in the Word made flesh; and that it is to be 
read always in strict relation to the needs, circumstances, 
and mental and spiritual condition of those for whom and by 
whom the books composing it were first written. Now that 
we are delivered from our old bondage to German critical 
methods and ideals, it is to be hoped that greater attention 
will be given to the more sober and more scholarly treatment 
of the Scriptures by English writers, and that some of the 
prejudice against these newer views may therefore be modified. 
There is great need for clear and patient teaching on this 
subject, and it will surely have its reward. 

Along with this, and as a consequence of it, is to be set 
the need for a more modern treatment of the doctrines of 
revelation and inspiration. We have perhaps suffered in the 
past from a too purely subjective point of view, and the 
emphasis laid on experience has sometimes been overdone. 
Religion is not simply the creation of the human consciousness. 
It is no doubt a great thing to have it acknowledged that man 
is fundamentally a religious animal and at his best capable of 
spiritual experience of the highest kind. But the function of 
his experience is to verify rather than to create; and apart 
from belief in the objectivity of the Divine word and action, 
experience will be blind and meaningless. That God speaks to 
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men as they are able to bear it, and that His word is suited to 
their capacity and condition, is one of those things on which 
greater stress must be laid. ‘his carries with it the fact that 
inspiration belongs to man rather than to things, and we may 
well turn from the idea of inspired books or writings, which 
belong to a fetishistic stage of religion, to that of the inspired 
man to whom the breath of the Almighty giveth understanding, 
and who is able to declare to others what God has revealed to 
him in such terms as they are capable of receiving, whether 
in the spoken or the written word. 

These, however, are preliminary considerations: we turn 
now to some of the more urgent problems in regard to which 
a clear theological restatement is required. In his very inter- 
esting but very inadequate book, God the Invisible King, 
Mr H. G. Wells has been building better than he knew. He 
has thrown a strong light on the present situation and its 
needs; but in his attempt to meet them he has shown extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the real inwardness of Christianity. It 
is certainly a grave reflection on the Churches, and on their 
mode of delivering their message, that such a book should be 
possible and that it should be welcomed as it has been. It is 
only one among many indications of the imperative need that 
there is to Christianise theology. In the past, theology has 
tended to start from philosophical propositions rather than 
from the data of history and experience. Take, for example, 
the familiar arguments for the being of God—ontological, 
cosmological, teleological,and the like. At their best, and stated 
in their most modern form, these can only carry us a very 
little way. They may help us to understand that the universe 
points to the universality of mind; that there is a cause in 
things and an order; but neither separately nor combined do 
they give us a coherent idea of God. Indeed, the modern man 
does not seem to be concerned to argue about God, or to put 
any trust in so-called proofs of His existence. He is rather 
inclined to take God for granted; and here religious teachers 
would probably be wise to meet him on his own ground, and 
to help him to work out the hypothesis with which he starts. 
Even in religion we have to apply the pragmatic test, to ask 
whether our theory works, and to judge by fruits and values. 
For the future, a great deal will depend on whether Christians 
have the courage of their convictions. The Christian idea of 
God, set forth in personal and ethical rather than in meta- 
physical terms, is our best, and indeed our only possible, 
starting-point. To see the universe as a realm of ends the 
ruling motive and principle of which is love, will go a long 
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way to the solution of some of our most obvious difficulties, 
On such an assumption the universe is still only in the making, 
and is for man a sphere of moral discipline. If we really 
believe in the love of God, and are prepared to carry out 
the belief to its logical conclusion, we shall certainly not be 
without an answer to the crying needs of the time. . We shall 
remember that God’s love is a holy love which is often “ three 
parts pain,” that its end is righteousness, that it has its supreme 
expression in a cross, and that it seeks the lost until it is found. 
Such a love in God has as its counterpart an answering love 
on the part of man, not only for God whom he hath not seen, 
but for his brother whom he hath seen. The bearing of this 
on all social and national human relations will need to be made 
clear in the future in a far more thorough and practical fashion 
than has ever been the case as yet. ‘l'o the Christian it is true 
that we only know God in Christ; and if we are to present 
Christianity to the world in its full majesty, we must not 
hesitate to impart this knowledge, with all its spiritual and 
ethical implications. In other words, the theology of the 
future must be practical, and we must be ready to submit the 
Christian conception of God to the test of experiment. 

This brings us at once to the question of the person of 
Christ. Here it is necessary to reckon with the work of those 
both in Germany and in this country (e.g. Drews, Kalthoff, 
and J. M. Robertson) who have denied the historicity of the 
Gospel story, and would substitute a Christ-myth for the 
historical person of our Lord. ‘They have perhaps done good 
service in compelling attention to the historical problem, with 
the result, largely through the efforts of those who are known 
as Liberal Christians, that the historicity of the Gospel story is 
now practically assured. No one need hesitate to accept the 
picture drawn in the Gospels as one that in its main features 
is true to life, and it will probably be necessary to emphasise 
somewhat strongly in the future the fact that what we learn 
there of the teaching, character, and work of Jesus can be 
accepted as historically true. It is from this point of view 
also that we must approach the problem of His person. It 
was the total impression produced by the story of Jesus Christ 
in the Gospels and in the tradition of the early Church that 
led to the earliest efforts to formulate theories of His person. 
These were at first cast in forms proper to the time and largely 
moulded by controversy. What happened at Nicwa was en- 
tirely characteristic of the age and circumstances, and had an 
importance of its own in determining the future thought of 
the Church. Something much more than the question of a 
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diphthong was at stake. ‘The same may be said of Chalcedon 
and of later attempts to formulate theories of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. But about all these efforts two things need to be 
remembered : first, they are rather attempts to impose upon, 
or discover in, the story of Jesus Christ certain ideas as to what 
divinity ought to be and mean; secondly, while true and 
relevant for their own day, none of these theories can ever be 
entirely satisfying to modern minds. We shall need to reverse 
the familiar process and derive our conception of the divinity 
of Jesus from the study of His human life, and to frame it in 
those personal and psychological terms which are suited to the 
present time. It is on the perfection of His human character, 
the depth and reality of His consciousness of God, and the 
work that He accomplished for man, that we must base our 
appreciation of His person and life. His teaching about God 
throws light also on His own personality. His conception of 
the Divine Fatherhood, His own attitude of mind in prayer, 
and His complete surrender of His will and identification 
of Himself with the Father’s ends, are all crucial in deter- 
mining the nature of His person and His relation with 
God. It will also need to be more clearly recognised that 
belief in the divinity of Christ does not depend on ability to 
repeat the Creeds, but on that practical homage which consists 
in doing His will and making Him “the master light of all 
our seeing.” 

Further, in the process of Christianising theology it will 
be necessary to formulate afresh and carry out in practice the 
teaching and work of Jesus Christ with regard to man, sin, 
redemption, the Kingdom of Heaven, and the life to come. 
His estimate of man is quite as revolutionary as His idea of 
God. To Him all men and women were alike precious; He 
read them always in the light of their higher possibilities, and, 
even though they might be lost, He regarded them as capable 
of being saved. There is something in this human nature of 
ours that recalls the image of God, and is in itself sufficiently 
great and sufficiently valuable to justify any sacrifice in order 
to save it from destruction. Ifthe Churches could revise their 
whole attitude to mankind in the light of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and insist upon the sacredness of personality and the 
duty of caring for the bodies as well as the souls of men and 
women as things precious in the sight of God, they would 
come much nearer the Christian ideal. 

One conclusion of this lofty conception of human nature 
is a correspondingly keen sense of sin which permeates the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. ‘To Him sin is something more than 
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sins. It is deeply rooted in human life, and involves the 
setting up of self over against God. There is nothing here 
of theories of original sin, and still less of original depravity ; 
but there is recognition of the consciousness of freedom and 
the fact of choice, with all the terrible consequences that 
follow from the choice of evil rather than good.- All the 
teaching of Jesus in regard to the grace and mercy of God 
only intensifies the sinfulness of sin, and gives an altogether 
natural colour to His insistence on repentance as the first step 
in the Christian life. We have heard a great deal of late in 
this country about repentance, but it may be doubted whether 
any adequate idea of it has been attained, and it certainly 
does not seem to have been very widely practised. It should 
never be forgotten that repentance is far more than remorse, 
that it involves a change of heart and a new direction of the 
intention and the will (meravoa). The chief instrument in 
attaining it is the goodness of God, and it is not to be forced 
by fear. The circumstances of the war have brought vividly 
home to the consciences of most thoughtful people a new 
sense of the horror and reality of sin. There is an opportunity 
now for very plain speaking on the subject and for fresh 
presentation of the call to penitence. The old easy belief in 
the permanence of progress has been rudely shaken, and men 
are demanding a theology more in accordance with the dread- 
ful facts. 

The redemption which Jesus Christ came into the world to 
accomplish has its source also in the love of God, and this again 
needs to be set forth in the clearest and most unmistakable 
terms. As Dr Dale used to say, “we must get back the 
word ‘ grace’ into our theology.” It will not be easy ; for there 
is something in the idea of a free grace against which human 
pride revolts. As Ruskin once wrote, “the root of almost 
every schism and heresy from which the Christian Church 
has ever suffered has been the effort of men to earn rather 
than to receive their salvation: and the reason that preaching 
is so commonly ineffectual is that it calls on men oftener to 
work for God than to behold God working for them.” ‘This 
is entirely true and pertinent ; but at the same time there is 
no doubt that, in the hour of its need, human nature is only 
too ready to welcome the free gift of grace. It is only when 
the danger and peril of sin are fully recognised that the need 
for salvation is felt and welcome accorded to it as a boon 
rather than a wage. We have here a rich evangelical ex- 
perience behind us from the days of the Apostle Paul onwards. 
To him the glory of the Christian redemption lay in the fact 
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that God had done for him in Christ what he had long striven 
to do and failed to do for himself. A light and shallow view 
of man’s sin and need will always make the Christian doctrine 
of redemption otiose, but here again the war is making possible 
the deeper and truer conception. ‘Those who realise that they 
are now being suffered to go about their work in peace because 
others are willing to die for their sakes and in order to 
maintain their security, are likely to recognise here a principle 
which is deeply embedded in the story of the work of Jesus 
Christ. No one who ever knew a mother’s care would be 
inclined to quibble at the meaning of vicarious sacrifice. It 
is one of the deepest and most wonderful things in human 
nature, and it is seen raised to the highest power in the work 
of God through the death of His Son. In the sobered and 
stricken world which we may expect in the future, no religious 
appeal is likely to count for much that does not recognise 
these facts, and we shall need a theology of atonement that 
can at least bring the facts home and make them intelligible 
in all their bearings. 

Closely allied with the work of salvation is the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God and of the last things. ‘The importance 
of the teaching of the Kingdom in the Gospels is now fully recog- 
nised, but it has not yet taken hold of the Christian Church 
as it should have done. It has wide social and ethical implica- 
tions which need to be emphasised with all their practical con- 
sequences. In this direction also the effect of the war will be 
to give a very great impetus towards, and to create a real 
demand for, an applied Christianity in terms of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. ‘The same may be said with regard to the future 
life. It is pathetic to read of men and women everywhere 
turning to spiritualists, mediums, crystal-gazers, and the like 
for some assurance as to the future of those they have loved 
and lost. ‘That they should do so is a serious indictment of 
the teaching of the Christian Church. It is surely not enough 
to demonstrate to men and women the fact of post-existence ; 
it is on the character of that existence that everything really 
depends. Nothing will here prove so helpful as insistence 
upon the very nature of God. If this universe represents His 
mind and is built upon a reasonable plan, it is impossible 
to believe that men are simply made to die. Still more, if 
He is a God of love and cares for His creatures, then it is 
true that neither life nor death can separate men from His 
love. There is here light sufficient to penetrate even the 
deep darkness of the grave. In a time like the present, 
arguments for the immortality of the soul will not help 
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men and women nearly so much as the witness of a living 
faith in a living God. 

Generally speaking, then, it may be said that the theology 
of the past has tended to lay too much stress on the merely 
intellectual presentation of the faith. That is always necessary 
and useful, but it has its limitations. Religion is. something 
more than a form of words. It is a force, a dynamic, as real 
and as effective as any of the material forces with which we 
are familiar. ‘This was obvious enough in the early days of 
Christianity, and has been equally obvious in every revival 
movement since then. The task of the theologian is to 
translate this force into intelligent and intelligible speech. 
The need for this to-day is as great as it ever was, but in 
order to meet it theology must leave its academic seclusion 
and come down into the market-place. There is much truth 
in the old saying, “ Pectus facit theologum.” It needs to be 
made good by a sympathetic appreciation and living experience 
of the Gospel which is “the power of God unto salvation” on 
the part of all those who seek to expound it. 

It would also seem to be necessary to provide men and 
women with a new philosophy of faith. Much of the present 
' distress arises from sheer inability to believe. So many of us 
want to contain the universe within our own horizon, and 
rule out whatever we cannot grasp or understand. We inter- 
pret faith as an intellectual attitude and overlook its practical 
bearings. Whereas it is nothing if not an act of committal, 
a working theory or hypothesis which can be made good by 
practice and experience. Without the very definite attitude 
of surrender and self-suppression which faith involves, it is 
very hard to see how men can ever attain to religious assurance 
and peace. And, again, the task of theology is surely to make 
this possible—not merely to provide a solution to intellectual 
and spiritual puzzles, or to defend a theistic view of the 
universe, but rather to make religion the reality and the power 
in human lives that it ought to be. If religion is one of the 
greatest factors in human progress, then theology, or the inter- 
pretation of religion, is one of the most important subjects 
with which thinking people have to do. It is a subject of 
perennial interest ; and if the new situation created by the war 
can compel a closer study and a more frank exposition of it, it 
will be all to the good. Only, it must be dealt with as a living 
thing, with entire freedom from prejudice and a single eye to 
the truth. 

W. B. SELBIE. 
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THE INCARNATION AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


Tue Rev. Fatuer F. CUTHBERT, O:S.F.C. 


In all ages of the Church, Christian thought has gravitated 
towards the question of the relationship between our Divine 
Lord and the world He came to save. The question derives 
unique importance from two beliefs inherent in the Christian 
consciousness. Christ is not merely a man amongst other 
men, but He is Man in a more absolute and exalted sense: 
His Humanity is the germ, and the crown, of a new humanity 
in which all who believe in Him participate: “the first-born 
amongst the children of God,” “in whom we have life.” 
Again, He is not only Man, but God revealing Himself in our 
human nature, and coming amongst us that He might invest 
us with a share in the Divine Life. At once God and Man, 
Christ is the link between the creation and the Creator: 
through Him and zz Him God and mankind are reconciled 
in an eternal harmony and friendship. 

This belief has been at the root of Christian consciousness: 
since the beginning of Christianity: out of it, we may say, 
Christianity has grown. 

It was inevitable that, as the Christian mind began to 
reflect on itself, the relationship of Christ to the Godhead on 
the one side, and to mankind on the other, should become 
the central point of speculation. Equally inevitable is it that 
as the world goes on, and different modes of thought come 
into prominence, the intellectual problem suggested by this 
fundamental belief should require a further or new elucidation 
in order to satisfy the inquiring mind: not that the belief 
rests upon its rational elucidation, but because the human 
mind quite naturally seeks a rational understanding of what 
it believes, or of what is proposed for its belief. Thus we get 


what has been named the “substance” theology of the Greek 
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Fathers; the juristic theology of the Latin Fathers and 
medieval schoolmen—though in fact the medizval schoolmen 
sought to combine both Patristic methods; and an attempt 
in recent years to construct a theology based on psychology. 

There is no reason at all why we should not have various 
theological systems if we bear in mind the distinction between 
Faith (which is the substance of the Christian consciousness) 
and theological speculation (which is the attempt to give a 
rational explanation of the Faith). In fact, the changing 
condition of human thought must necessarily produce new 
speculative systems of theology if religious thought is to have 
any influence in the world. 

At the present day the psychological method is that which 
seems to find most favour amongst independent thinkers. 
Briefly put, it seeks the rational elucidation of the mystery 
of Christ in the spiritual experience of mankind: it seeks to 
interpret the Divine life and purpose of our Lord “not in 
terms of substance but of Spirit—that is, of Will,” taking 
“ Will” to signify “the entire active Personality.”’ This is, 
of course, in harmony with the prevalent mode of thought 
which regards life not as static but as dynamic. Life is a 
spiritual force or activity: its highest expression, so far as it 
comes within our own experience, is the human personality : 
in personality (the whole active consciousness of man), there- 
fore, we are to seek the rational interpretation of the Christ-life. 

Such is the thesis which Mr William ‘Temple has attempted 
to elaborate in his essay on ‘The Divinity of Christ” in the 
volume of essays entitled Foundations, and in his latest book, 
Mens Creatrix. 

He takes as his starting-point the Johannine declaration 
that Christ is the Logos, or World-Principle, by whom and 
in whom all things have their being. But the Logos of 
St John’s Gospel is God and not the impersonal world-principle 
of the Stoics: He is the Logos made manifest in a human 
life and fully revealed in a Person, Jesus Christ. From this 
“fact” of Christian belief, two conclusions follow. If the 
Logos is fully revealed in a Person, He cannot be merely an 
impersonal World-Principle indwelling in the physical world 
as the source or motive of its active life: as is the Logos of 
the Stoics or the World-Principle of many modern _philo- 
sophers.”. The Logos manifested in Christ comes into the 


1 W. Temple, “ The Divinity of Christ,” in Foundations, pp. 247-248 : “ Will 
is not part of him [man], it is just himself as a moral (or indeed ‘active ’) being.” 


2 «What we all instinctively believe in to-day is not, perhaps, God, but only 
a World-Principle, the Logos of the Stoics.’ "__ Foundations, p. 243, 
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world from outside it: He is “sent by the Father.” The 
second conclusion is, that since Christ is the World-Principle, 
His life must be regarded “as something more than an isolated 
event in past history.” He must explain all life, or rather the 
Divine purpose running through the world’s life, and moreover 
His Personality must somehow include all mankind.’ In 
other words, He must be at the same time the revelation of 
the Divine Will which creates and governs our life, and the 
revelation of the purpose which animates the world’s life. 

We are faced, then, with two speculative problems calling 
for a rational explanation: the identity of Christ with the 
Godhead, and the inclusiveness of mankind in the Person of 
Christ. ‘The explanation, as we have said, is to be found in 
our experience of the active human personality. It may be 
as well at once to point out that Mr Temple disclaims the 
possibility of our arriving at any absolute or entirely satis- 
factory solution of these questions ; at least “ until philosophy 
has provided us with a final account of Personality, both 
human and divine.” Until then, “we must expect to have 
recourse to paradox if the fulness of truth of such a theme 
is to be stated.”* Nevertheless, he thinks it may be possible 
to make some real advance by following the line of thought 
which he indicates. 

Working, then, on the basis of our knowledge of personality, 
a distinction is made between Will (that is, the entire active 
personality) and Purpose, which is the content of Will. 
“Christ's Will as a subjective function is not the Father's 
Will; but the content of the Wills—the Purpose—is the 
same. Christ is not the Father; but Christ and the Father 
are One. What we see Christ doing, and desiring, that, we 
thereby know, the Father does and desires. He is the Man 
whose will is united with God’s. He is thus the first-fruits of 
Creation—the first response from the Creation to the love of 
the Creator. But because He is this, He is the perfect 
expression of the Divine in terms of human life. ‘There are 
not two Gods, but in Christ we see God, Christ is identically 
God: the whole content of His being—His thought, feeling, 
and purpose—is also that of God.” ° 

So, too, when we come to the inclusiveness of mankind in 
the Person of Christ, this inclusiveness is wrought when “ we 
freely will His purpose.” Our will is not identical with His : 
but the purpose of His Will—its full content—is our proper 
purpose. His purpose ought to be ours, and will be ours 
when we attain to the perfect life to which we are destined. 

1 Foundations, pp. 245-246. 2 Ibid., pp. 248-249. 3 Ibid., pp. 248-249, 
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Christ’s purpose therefore includes the world’s purpose in 
Himself, and we become one with His purpose by freely 
willing it. ‘To some extent this purpose of the Christ-life is 
already in the world, inherent in its very constitution, other- 
wise there could never have been any true, spiritually-progressive 
life in the world: this is implied in the fact that Christ is the 
Logos “ by whom and in whom all things are made”: but it 
is only in Christ that this proper world-purpose is fully and 
clearly revealed. 

From this point of view, Christ may be regarded as the 
central fact of creation drawing all things to Himself, since in 
Him alone is revealed the full purpose of man’s life: yet draw- 
ing the world to Himself as the perfect fulfilment, in His 
revealed life amongst us, of the imperfect striving towards the 
divine which is in human nature, just because the world has 
its being in and by the power of the Divine Logos, and thus 
in its constructive life is a manifestation of the Logos which 
is Christ. And thus the Incarnation becomes the supreme 
fact in history, giving to the world’s history its true interpre- 
tation. 

It is with the historical significance of the Incarnation that 
Mr ‘Temple concerns himself in Mens Creatrix. “ When 
Christ was born,” he says, ‘ the history of the world seemed to 
have worked itself out.”* In philosophy, in art, in constructive 
politics and the quest for the moral Good, it had done its best, 
and had failed to find a satisfying permanent solution of the 
problem of life. Then Christ came, and in the revelation of 
His life the world got a new start. The explanation lies in a 
twofold aspect of the Christ-life: it came as a new and com- 
prehensive manifestation of the true purpose of the world, and 
as an influence acting on the world from without. Of itself, 
the world could get no further: it required the infusion of a 
new principle, or motive power. ‘That was given by the action 
of the personality of Christ as the manifestation of Divine 
Love, which is the supreme law and purpose of creation. In 
the working out of this thesis, Mens Creatrixv leaves much to 
be desired in the way of clearness and logical unity. The 
book suffers from the fact, confessed by the author, that it was 
written at various times and odd moments rescued from a busy 
life. ‘The main portion of the book is taken up with an en- 
deavour to show why it was that the human mind, apart from 
Christ, failed of its ultimate goal—the perfect human life. All 
human activity is an endeavour to realise the full content of 
human personality or of Will (that is, the active personality). 
1 Mens Creatrix, p. 311. 
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Man cannot rest “content with his finitude”; he is always 
stretching out towards the infinite. ‘That is the secret of the 
restless desire for knowledge ; of the ecstatic enjoyment of art, 
in which time and space seem obliterated; of the impulse 
towards social unity, which makes the individual subordinate 
himself to the community. In this stretching out towards 
infinitude, the active personality may be said to realise itself: 
it is the Will grasping at the world-purpose which moulds 
the world’s life; “the impulse of Self-Transcendence,” 
“the determination to get beyond one’s mere particularity 
(though we can never leave it behind) and apprehend the 
Whole, and our place in it, and dependence on it.” But as 
it is grasped by the world, apart from Christ, the whole or 
absolute appears “ only as the physical world and the perfected 
—or rather the mutually self-perfecting—society of spirits.” 
But if the values realised in this society of intelligences “‘ come 
into being, and pass out of it almost daily, and if this flux is 
all that can be said at all, then our society and the world of 
values make up no whole at all, and again the effort towards 
the whole is stultified. Somehow, that whole must be supra- 
temporal, and hold within itself all the values realised in all 
the ages.”* And thus the need of Christ the Divine Logos is 
postulated as the terminus ad quem of all human endeavour to 
realise the world-purpose. Christ in His relation to the world 
is, so to speak, the absolute Divine world-purpose, in whom 
all the values of life exist, not in separate and changing par- 
ticularities of time, but in a supra-temporal personal unity. 
But that tells us only one side of the relationship. For whilst 
the world by the constitution of its life or purpose is drawn 
towards Christ, Christ is sent to the world to impart to it 
that supreme unity of life which is in Himself. He is the 
unifying principle in the world; unifying it with God, and 
with itself. But this unity—consistently with the idea of per- 
sonality, upon which it is based—is not an identity of nature 
or of Will, but of purpose, in which all separate personal 
Wills find their content: in other words, it is a unity of love. 
The world becomes one with God when its Will is united 
with God’s Will in the love of the Divine purpose or life; it 
becomes one in itself when all separate individual Wills are 
united in love of the common purpose of life in mankind: 
but as the Purpose of the Divine Life and the Purpose of the 
world’s life are known to us only in Christ, it is through our 
love of Christ that we come to the love of God, and of man- 
kind: He is the revelation of the Love which unites us to 
2 Ibid., pp. 85-86, 


1 Mens Creatria, p. 85. 
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God and the world at large. And He is not merely the revela- 
tion of this Love: He is the active Principle which imparts 
this love to us, since only in Him does it exist in an absolute 
character, in virtue of the Incarnation. Christ’s work there- 
fore in the world is to bring the world into unity with God, 
and with itself, not merely by manifesting the Truth of Life, 
but by imparting a new principle of activity to the world— 
the activity of the Divine Love which is in Himself: and this 
realisation in the world of the Christ-love—which is the supreme 
utterance of the world’s purpose—is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. In one sense the Incarnation took place only that the 
advent of “the Spirit” might be possible: since the Spirit “is 
the operation of God through the revelation of Himself in 
intelligible form.”* At any rate, with the advent of the Holy 
Spirit the Divine Purpose of the world begins to be realised 
as a fulfilment of the Divine Love made manifest in the 
Incarnation. 

From this point of view, therefore, the mission of the 
Incarnation (if 1 may use the phrase) is to reveal and to effect 
a world-life in which all human activity and endeavour shall 
be dominated by that ultimate character and activity of 
personality which is love; that is to say, of course, love in the 
highest significance of the word as the state or activity of the 
Will in union with God and man through the apprehension of 
the Divine Purpose of life. As means to the effective appre- 
hension of this Purpose, knowledge, art, politics, and all other 
activities of the human mind have their value: but they derive 
their ultimate value from the Divine Love manifested in Christ, 
which alone solves the problem of the world’s life. 

What, then, we have to look for in the world as an effect 
of the Incarnation is a progressive solidarity of human life 
founded in the recognition of free personality, and governed 
by the life revealed in Christ. This is the meaning of the 
Christian Church, Christ’s Kingdom on earth. So far this 
Kingdom of Christ, according to Mr Temple, has been but 
imperfectly realised. The world, even the Christian world, 
is not one; and the Christian community is yet far from the 
full realisation of the Christ-life as the life of its members. At 

1 Mens Creatrix, p, 320, Mr Temple in this passage seems to conceive of 
the Holy Ghost as proceeding from the Incarnate Logos: and his words imply 
that without the Incarnation there would be no Holy Spirit. This is but 
one instance of his tendency to slip into definitely unorthodox language. He 
evidently, however, recognises the unorthodoxy of his words taken as they 
stand; for he appends as a footnote: “This is not all that is to be said, but 
it is true as far as it goes.” From the point of view of Catholic orthodoxy, it 
really is not true as far as it goes, without a qualifying phrase. 
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Ba 


this point Mr Temple reverts to a favourite theme—the ideal 
rts of Church and State as the two expressions of the manifestation 
ite of the Divine Logos in the world. The State is the heir of 
re- ancient Greece, with its ideal of the political community as an 
od, expression of the moral nature of man; the Church is the heir ) 
fe, of ancient Palestine, with its religious and theocratic ideal of 
ee the community. Christendom, as distinct from the Church, 
his represents the fusion of these two ideas. Hitherto the history 
me of Christendom “has consisted in the reciprocal influence of 
ly its two constituent factors, the Universal Church and the 
he National State”;* and the failure hitherto to bring these two 
“Is factors into harmonious relations is the main cause of the 
in divisions into which Christendom has fallen. Mr Temple’s 
oly ideal is that of the free State within the free Church: the 
ed Church ruling over all within its own spiritual sphere; but 
he the State to be free in its own secular sphere. The State, it 
would seem, is the expression of the working of the Divine © 
he Logos in the moral striving of the world towards the Christ- 
ect life, which it is the function of the Church to impart to the 
all world in every stage of its progress. Only thus will Christ’s 
of Kingdom on earth be realised: a Kingdom which will hold 
he within itself all the world’s life and activity gathered together 
he in the bond of that love which Christ came to manifest 
of to men. 
re- Such, as I understand it, is the line of thought expounded 
1er in Mens Creatrivx. Everyone will admit that it is a line of 
ive thought full of suggestiveness, and one which appeals to our 
st, present-day mode of thinking: and as such one may accept it 
as a helpful contribution to Christological speculation, without 
ect accepting particular conclusions to which Mr ‘Temple commits 
ife himself. I imagine it is a line of thought which will require 
ed to be dealt with and worked out, if theology is to become 
he as vital an element in the thought of to-day as it was in the 
his days of the early medizval schoolmen, or of the Fathers of 
yut the early Church. 
Id, But there are certain danger-points which, as it seems to 
he me, Mr Temple has not sufficiently heeded; and which, if 
At overlooked, will bring this new method of theological thought 
> of into collision not merely with theological thinkers of older 
ply schools, but with the historic Belief of the Christian Church. 
but The first danger-point is indicated by Mr Temple’s attitude 
oi towards the theological thought of the Fathers and medieval 
but 1 Mens Creatrix, p. 327. 
ry it ? At least, that is what I incline to think is Mr Temple’s idea, though he 
does not state it in so many words. 
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schoolmen. Their mode of thought, he says in effect, was 
fundamentally wrong: it was either materialistic, and there- 
fore incapable of dealing with so spiritual a problem as that 
of the Incarnation ; or it was juristic, and therefore failed to 
appreciate the deeper moral values of Christ’s life. Now, it is 
quite conceivable that a “ psychology theology ” may be more 
intelligible to many minds at the present day than is the 
“substance theology” of the Fathers. But the denial that 
Logical Realism is valid as an interpretation of the mystery 
of Christ’s life as it comes within our knowledge, can only be 
upheld if we deny that Logical Realism has any value in the 
interpretation of any form of life which we know. Without 
any undue worship of Aristotle, one may assume that he was 
not a fool. And if the Greek Fathers took the static view 
of life rather than the dynamic—is it certain that the static 
view does not represent one aspect of life, which the dynamic 
view is apt to overlook? For instance, the whole Christian 
Belief rests upon the truth (as the Church holds it) that God 
and creation can never be fused: that the human can never 
be identically one with the divine. ‘To the new psychology- 
philosophy, which regards life as a perpetual flux, this is one 
of the “ hard sayings ” of Christian Belief. Mr Temple himself, 
though usually careful to safeguard his words against a 
pantheistic interpretation, at times falls into expressions which 
suggest pantheism rather than the historic faith of Christen- 
dom.* But my objection at this point is not so much theo- 
logical as philosophical. Does the dynamic theory of life 
explain the whole of life? Is not the physical world an 
expression of the spiritual world; and may not a Realist 
philosophy, expressing itself in physical terms, reach to the 


truth of life as surely as a philosophy which expresses itself 


in terms of Will? If, on the one hand, Logical Realism has a 
tendency towards a materialistic view of life, has not the new 
‘“‘psychology-philosophy ” a tendency to ignore that aspect 
of life which is expressed in physical reality ? And in ignoring 
that aspect—or any aspect—of life, may not a “ psychological 
theology” fail in its rational explanation of the Christian 
Belief in Christ? Philosophers are perhaps constitutionally 
intolerant of each other: but philosophic intolerance is apt 
to be disastrous when brought into theology. At the very 
best, philosophic speculation on the deeper mysteries of life— 
whether human or divine—can give us but inadequate explana- 
tions. But a theology run in the interest of a psychologist 


1 Vide Foundations, pp. 223 seq. 
2 E.g. Foundations, pp. 224-225. 
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or idealist or realist philosophy is apt to become schismatical 
in the sphere of Christian thought. 

Another danger-point is this: The modern mind tends to 
lay stress upon the spiritual and moral values of our Lord’s 
life as the manifestation of the Divine Purpose in creation, 
rather than upon the atoning value of His suffering and death ; 
it is apt to regard the world’s life as spiritual progression, and 
to ignore the fact of sin. Perhaps in the past the optimism of 
the Gospe! has been obscured at times by a one-sided emphasis 
upon man’s sinfulness, and the significance of the Resurrec- 
tion in the world’s life has been too much lost sight of in 
the presentment of Calvary. Protestantism to-day is suffering 
from a reaction against the pessimism of the Puritans. But 
no theology which minimises the part played in the world’s 
actual life by sin on the one hand, and by the Atonement on 
the other, can be said fully to represent the Christian conscious- 
ness as we find it in the Gospel and the Pauline epistles, and 
in the tradition of the saints. In fact, the reconstructive force 
of Christianity in man’s practical life has, in all ages, derived its 
motive power from the recognition of sin and the redemptive 
character of our Lord’s suffering and death. For that reason 
the Latin Fathers and most of the medieval schoolmen were 
content to take the Atonement as the starting-point in their 
statement of Christology. Qu? propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit de caelis—was the belief from which 
they started: emphasis being laid upon the “fact”: propter 
nostram salutem. Duns Scotus, when he propounded the 
theory that the Incarnation would have taken place even had 
there been no sin and no need of atonement, distributed the 
emphasis more evenly over the whole statement of the motive 
of our Lord’s coming amongst us; and thus linked up the 
Latin mind, mainly preoccupied with the Redemptive feature 
of Christ’s life, with the Greek mind, mainly preoccupied with 
the Incarnation as a manifestation of the Divine Life in 
creation. Undoubtedly the Christological thought of the 
Greek Fathers and of Duns Scotus suggests a reconstruction 
of human life in the light of the Christian Faith, which in its 
sublimity is intellectually persuasive, and to many minds 
morally helpful: it points to a Divine Purpose and unity in 
the world’s life, eminently satisfying to the inquiring mind; it 
invests Nature with a sacramental value, and helps one to realise 
more fully that God created the world in His own image. 
Thus a vista of life is opened out in which all created existence 
and activity finds itself at one in its original constitution with 
the Divine Purpose of the Creator. 
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But the Christian soul in its more intensive moments of 
self-knowledge has always found itself to a greater or less 
extent outside this vision of life ; it is conscious that it is not in 
line with the Divine Purpose in which the world, as seen in 
this vision, was created. There is the fact of sin (explain it as 
one will), which stands between it and God. ‘To ignore this 
fact of Christian consciousness, and to proceed on one’s way as 
though it were not there, is unreal, and to live in a fool’s 
paradise; to minimise it in any scheme of theology is to set a 
false line of conduct. ‘The immediate practical problem of the 
Christian life is, therefore, the breaking down of the barrier 
between man and God, and consequently the vision of the 
Christus Consummator must come to us in the vision of the 
Christus Redemptor. 

In Mr Temple’s “restatement” sin is acknowledged, and 
the Christ’s life and death are presented as the victory over 
sin. Yet it may be doubted whether his theory of the re- 
demption would satisfy those who are conscious in themselves 
of the practical problem implied in “conversion.” Sin, as he 
explains it, though there is much to be said in favour of his 
explanation, is not the ugly thing against which a St Augustine 
revolted. One feels that, somehow, Mr Temple finds it an 
inconvenient intrusion into his optimistic view of the world’s 
life. He is too sincere not to grapple with the difficulty ; but 
his explanation fails to be convincing when brought into 
relation with the acknowledged experience of the world. Sin, 
as he explains it, is not the shattering of the world’s life in 
God, which Christ came to restore: it is rather a something 
inherent in the very constitution of creation, but which the 
world is gradually to shed as it approaches perfection. It is, 
in fact, a condition of the world’s progress, since without it 
man would not realise his freedom: he must battle with sin 
in order to attain true liberty. Not that any individual man 
must actually sin before he becomes free: but sin must be 
there in the world for him to conquer.’ At first sight one 
might think that Mr Temple has confused temptation with 
sin : but he seems to imply more than a liability to temptation 
in the original constitution of human nature. Evil is there 
as “a necessary means to the greatest good that the nature— 
not of things, but—of Good itself makes possible.” Now, this 
may be a very fair deduction from our actual experience of 
the world about us; but it does not answer to the Christian 
Belief, as expressed by St Paul, that all things are to be 
restored in Christ, and not merely fulfilled. Avnd, after all, it 
1 Mens Creatrix, pp. 261 seq. 
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is by the historic Christian Belief in Christ that theology is 
to be tested, not merely by our experience of human life itself. 
Christian theology has to face the fact—as Christian Belief 
holds it to be—that there has been a deliberate surrender to 
evil on the part of mankind, which has cut across the line of 
natural progress towards the fulfilment of the Divine Purpose 
in the world, and that the problem of life is not merely one 
of progress, but of reconstruction or restoration. Only when 
this is recognised can we understand the Christian optimism 
expressed in St John’s Gospel. 

One who was not a theologian, but just a saint, achieved 
in his own spiritual life that harmony of what has been called 
the Johannine point of view and the Pauline, which is 
necessary for any adequate presentment of the Christus Con- 
summator. To St Francis of Assisi all created life was as a 
sacrament of God. He did not express his love of Man and 
Nature in terms of the Logos philosophy, but he intuitively 
acknowledged the created world as a manifestation of the 
Divine Logos, and revered it as such. He did not formulate 
his belief in the Incarnation in the precise scholastic formula 
of Duns Scotus, yet it is clear that for him the Creation 
has its ultimate explanation in the Incarnate Word. That, 
perhaps, is the secret why he appeals to many minds at the 
present day in spite of his asceticism which of itself would 
repel them. At the same time, no saint more fully entered 
into St Paul’s consciousness of sin and of Christ’s victory over 
sin by the Cross. Francis the singer of the “Canticle of 
Brother Sun” is, at one and the same time, the Francis of the 
Stigmata of Christ’s Passion; and it was his compelling 
utterance of the value of the Cross which made the joyous 
humanism of his life a convincing witness to his own time of 
the reality of the Christ of Christian Faith. Somehow, Mr 
Temple’s exposition of the Atonement misses just that ‘ con- 
vincingness” of the Divine Love which is conveyed in St 
Paul’s appeal: “ He emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant .. . He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross.” 


FatuEr CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 


Sr AnsEitm’s House, 
Oxrorp. 















THE INDIAN POETRY OF DEVOTION. 


NICOL MACNICOL, M.A., D.Lirr., 


Poona, India. 


Wuat is known as the religion of bhakti, while it was probably 
a very ancient element in the religious life of India, first begins 
to loom out of the Indian darkness with a discernible outline 
and an audible voice of its own about the twelfth century 
of the Christian era. From that time onward we perceive 
it exercising a remarkable popular influence in nearly every 
province of the land, and creating saints, and often poets, 
whose names and messages have become widely familiar in 
the various vernaculars in which they taught and wrote. It is 
a personal religion rendered to a personal god; it uses the 
language of the people; it is addressed directly to the heart, 
and is often strongly emotional; and it usually expresses itself 
in poetry and singing. ‘The character of this religious move- 
ment varies somewhat in different parts of the country. At 
times the gusts of its emotion have swept its followers away in 
an orgy of sensualism. Often it is on the whole pure, noble, 
and earnest. There is, however, almost always, even in its 
purest expressions, an admixture of superstitious and idolatrous 
elements. Further, there are almost always, behind it, exer- 
cising upon it varying degrees of influence, the great governing 
Hindu ideas of karma and transmigration, of maya (illusion) 
and monism. The tyranny of these thoughts is never wholly 
cast off, though in the stress of emotion they may sometimes 
be forgotten for a while. The variations in type of the dif- 
ferent bhakti schools are due no doubt partly to the character 
and legendary associations of the god who is worshipped, 
partly to the characteristics of the people among whom the 
particular cult arose—Bengalis or Tamils or Marathas ; partly 
also, probably, to the character of the founder of the particular 


school, Kabir or Caitanya, for example, and the influences under 
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which he himself may have come. We have not the materials 
at our disposal to assess the value of the various factors that 
have gone to the making of these diverse types of religious 
thought and feeling. 

The most striking and moving thing about all those saints 
and poets is the strength and manifest sincerity of their desire 
to draw near to God. Perhaps this is all the stronger because 
it is a reaction and a revolt from the barren doctrines of the 
orthodox teachers. ‘Those made a desert and called it God. 
I These men of devotion pant for the living God as the hart 

; panteth for the water brooks. It is true that “the gods 
approve the depth and not the tumult of the soul,” but there 
is a very poignant appeal in this tumult and outcry of desiring 
souls. Their hearts are disquieted within them, but they hope 
in God. Surely those who have so sought Him cannot have 


bly altogether failed to find Him. 

sins ‘These saints appear in various provinces of India at inter- 

line vals throughout the period from the thirteenth to the seven- ti 
ury teenth century,—the same period during which Europe. was in 
eve stirring and awaking from the long sleep of the Middle Ages. if 
ery There were Ramananda and Kabir and Tulsidas in the North; 

ets, Caitanya in the East; Jianesvar, Namdev, and Tukaram in 

* In the West; and, earliest of all, Manikkavasagar in the South. 

't is Ramananda and Namdev arose about the time when Tauler 

the was preaching in Strasburg and Wyckliffe in England. Cait- 

art, anya and Luther seem to have been as nearly as_ possible 

self contemporaries. ‘Tukaraém was born in the same year as 

ve- Milton, the last great spokesman of the Protestant Reforma- 

At tion. It is the faith of these saints of the East, as of their 

y In contemporaries of the West, that God, who is very far off, 

ble, and “whose name is unutterable,” has drawn near to men. 

its He has come near by some means of grace,—for the thought 

ous of the divine grace is common to most of them,—whether by 

xer- an avatdra or theophany, or by means of a guru or religious 

ing teacher, or even by the medium of the divine name. The 

on) place of the gurw in all this group of cults is a very high and 

lly venerable one, a place sometimes even higher, or at least 

nes dearer, to the worshipper than that of the god himself. ‘* With- 

dif- out the guru,” says Nanak, “none has found God.” Jianesvar 

ster invokes the grace of the guru as the mother of the seeker, 

red, tender, loving, condescending. Behind all the thought of the 

the bhakti school is the idea of God as a being lifted high above 

rtly the world, as One in relation with whom the worshipper has 

ilar need of a mediator, if this One, so remote and strange and 


der perhaps super-personal, is to be brought down to the level 
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of our common lives. They all agree in the confession of 
Tulsidas, ‘The worship of the impersonal laid no hold of my 
heart.” They do not want moksa, or absorption in unconscious 
Brahman. “So dear the path of bhakti,” says Jnanesvar, “ they 
despise the great Release.” The “path of bhakti” is the way 
that leads to loving fellowship with a personal God. ‘Through 
all their poems echoes their cry to such a One to come to 
them, and when they find him near at hand they experience 
peace. “ Your Lord is near,” says Kabir, “ yet you are climb- 
ing the palm tree to seek him.” ‘When I lie down, I lie 
prostrate at his feet.” 

We shall not dwell upon the extravagances of this school, 
as seen, for example, in Caitanya and the Vallabhas, for it is 
not fair to judge of any movement by its extreme representa- 
tives. Emotional violence takes the form of hysteria in the 
case of the former teacher and his followers, and of sensuality 
in the case of the latter. The climax of this bhakti is the 
madhura rasa, in which “the votary serves Krisna as a lover 
offering his or her own person” (Caitanya-carit-amrit). The 
symbol that is here made use of to describe the relation of God 
and His worshippers, that of the bridegroom and the bride, has 
always been a favourite one with the intenser type of mystics 
in the West, even as in the East. But in the case of Bernard 
and Ruysbroeck and Rutherford, the fact that these spiritual 
nuptials are with Christ makes it impossible that there shall be 
harboured in this connection any gross or sensual thought. 
By his presence in it the symbol, as Miss Underhill says, is 
‘anointed and ordained to a holy office,” it is pre-eminently, 
and always, realised as “the betrothal of a pure virgin unto 
Christ.” But further it is not in harmony with the teaching 
of the Christian Scriptures, though the usage of so many 
Christian saints has sanctioned it, to speak of the individual 
worshipper as the bride of Christ. His bride is His Church. 
At the very time when Caitanya was proclaiming his m@dhurya, 
Luther was denouncing those who thought of love to Christ 
as “an interchange of sensuous tenderness.” It is the product 
of a faith that trusts Him as the Saviour, and “ in this faith,” 
he says, “we are all one Bride, one Christian Church of this 
Bridegroom, Christ.” 

We may fairly take the Maratha saints as representative 
of the best elements in this bhakti movement. ‘They do not 
betray its extragavances, while at the same time they possess 
those qualities of earnestness and sincerity which give the 
movement so much value as testifying to the depth of India’s 
religious desire. There are three among them who are out- 
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standing in their influence—Jnanesvar, Namdev, and Tukaram. 
Jianesvar was a Brahman, Namdev a tailor, and Tukaram a 
Sudra shopkeeper dealing in grain. It is maintained by some 
scholars of authority that the bhakti movement in its origin 
was a revolt from Brahman dominance, and that its founders, 
far back in pre-Christian days, were Ksatriyas. It is impossible 
to determine with certainty how far this may have been the 
case, but no doubt the dominant Vedant doctrine, against 
which the bhakti movement was to some extent at least a 
reaction, was largely Brahmanical and aristocratic. It used 
the Sanscrit language, and was in the hands mainly of Brahman 
teachers. The bhakti marga, or “way of devotion,” appealed, 
on the other hand, to the simple heart, which, however, might 
quite well be a Brahman heart,—it was democratic, and made 
use for the most part of the vernaculars. It is probably 
significant that while Jianesvar was a Brahman, his father 
had been outcasted for returning to the life of a householder 
after having become a sannydsi, or one who has renounced the 
world. ‘The isolation and contempt which resulted proved so 
intolerable that both his parents committed suicide, leaving 
four orphans, who were despised as “ sannydsi’s children.” All 
the four, three brothers and a sister, are reverenced as saints 
and poets in Maharastra. Two of the popular legends related 
of Jiianesvar seem to point also to his having been opposed to 
the established religious order and the practices of yoga, often 
no more than magic tricks, by which the religious leaders kept 
their authority over the people. On one occasion he is said 
to have confounded his Brahman persecutors by making a 
buffalo recite a verse of the Vedas, which Brahmans only have 
a right to do. The other tale relates how once a powerful 
teacher of the time, an adept in yoga, named Changdev, came 
to visit him in a fashion meant to impress the heretic. He 
was accompanied by a multitude of disciples, and rode on a 
tiger, with a snake for a whip. But Jianesvar was equal to 
the occasion. He made a wall on which he happened to be 
seated his horse, and went out to meet the great man riding 
upon it. 

Both Namdev and Tukaraim, and probably also Jianesvar, 
were devotees of Vithoba, whose temple at Pandharpur is the 
chief centre of this type of worship in the Maratha country. 
Vithoba is identified with Krisna, but it is a reputable Krisna, 
the husband of Rukhmini, not the lover of Radha. Jnanegvar’s 
chief poem, a Marathi commentary on the Gita, was completed 
ten years before the close of the thirteenth century ; Namdev 
lived probably about a century after him, and Tukaram more 
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than a century later still. ‘Tukaram is described as a most 
unworldly person, so occupied with ‘irtans or religious song 
services that his family was often in serious difficulties. A 
story that is told of him agrees well with the gentle spirit that 
his poems reveal. He was set by the owner of some fields to 
keep watch over them and drive the birds from the-corn. But 
Tukarim could not beat to deprive those whom, like St 
Francis of Assisi, he might have called his little sisters of their 
food. And so when the owner returned at the end of a month 
his crops were hopelessly ruined. ‘Tukaram is said, like the 
others, to have suffered persecution at the hands of the Brah- 
mans. He is popularly believed to have been translated to 
Vaikuntha (heaven) in the year 1649. 

Of the three poets, the one who has learning and knowledge 
of the philosophical systems is Jianesvar. Jfanesvar’s in- 
fluence, says Mr Justice M. G. Ranade, “has been very great, 
greater than that of any other Maratha sddhu except Tukaram. 
. . . Jhdnegvar,” he goes on, “appeals to the pantheistic 
tendencies of our people’s intellect, while the charm of 
Tukaram and Namdev and others lies in their appeal to the 
heart and in the subjective truth of the experiences felt by 
them in common with all who are religious by nature.” His 
name is joined with that of his great popular successor in the 
songs of the simple people who go in multitudes on pilgrimage 
to Pandharpur chanting the refrain, “Jnanoba, Tukaram.” 
His is no doubt mainly an influence on the thought of 
Maharastra. It is Tukaram who has the heart and the ear 
of the common people. Both Namdev and Tukaram write 
abhangs, brief lyrical utterances, seldom extending to more 
than a dozen or twenty lines. They seldom trouble with 
theory. They would both agree to say with Namdev, “I am 
weary with enquiry, so I throw myself on thy mercy.” 

Jnanesvar's religious attitude is more complex and difficult 
to define than that of the other two saints. In his heart he 
is undoubtedly a theist, but at the same time his intellect 
again and again compels him to bow to the proud claims of 
the advaita doctrine. This is an ambiguity that is char- 
acteristic of Indian religion from the age of the Upanisads 
until to-day, and it brings a discord into their thinking, as it 
must have brought a division into their lives, which makes an 
estimate of their teaching peculiarly baffling to the student. 
Jianesvar sets forth on one page as high a doctrine of advaita 
as ever Pantheist conceived, and on the next he reflects, 
“When the language of dualism ceases, if one were to say 
that one alone remaineth, who is to bear witness to it?” 
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Here is how he describes the bliss of the bhakta and his peace 
with God: 
* Dancing they sing my praises ; surely not 
For them rites of atonement,—nay, I wot, 
Sin’s very name’s forgot. 


Thus by the praises of my name they slay 
The world’s distress; hark, how it echoes gay 


With happy holiday, 


The same to them the monarch or his thrall, 
The high or low,—-themselves alike to all 
A place of festival.” 


Both Namdev and Tukaram are poets of a different kind, 
little troubled by ultimate problems, and occupied mainly with 
the heart’s needs. ‘They share, as nearly every Indian does, 
in certain presuppositions as -to life and God which colour 
their thought almost without their knowing it. ‘They cannot 
free themselves from that philosophical or quasi-philosophical 
inheritance which is the very warp and woof of all Indian 
religion. ‘This makes it possible for interpreters of Tukaram 
to claim him for both the theistic and the purely monistic 
doctrine. One authority maintains that he began as a theist, 
but towards the close of his life took refuge in the safe 
harbour of advaitism. However that may be, it may be claimed 
that the preciousness of the message of these two singers 
consists solely in the fact that they utter with simple sincerity 
acry of the heart for God. Each of them is a vow clamantis 
in deserto, and as long as the soul of man is reckoned precious, 
these human documents will be of worth as testifying to its 
unquenchable longing for the living God. 

It is true that God is represented to them both by a 
shapeless idol in an obscure Deccan village and that the gross- 
ness of Hindu mythology and the superstition of animistic 
religion are never far away from their thoughts, and yet again 
and again there breaks forth from them the authentic call of 
man’s unquenchable desire, “O that I knew where I might 
find Him.” ‘Through them both there sounds a sad music 
that tells of the sense of incompleteness, of the anguish of 
separation. The ever-recurring refrain of their songs is such 
an appeal as this of Namdev, so direct, so poignant : 


“Why dost thou leave me suffering ? 
O haste and come, my God and king. 


I die unless thou succour bring, 
O haste and come, my God and king. 
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To help me is a trifling thing. 
Yet thou must haste, my God and king. 


O come, (How Nama’s clamours ring !) 
O haste and come, my God and king.” 


Another abhang of this poet shows how the thoughts of God 
that had somehow gathered about Vithoba drew and charmed 
their hearts : 
“OQ God, my cry comes up to thee,— 
"How sad a cry is it ! 


What is this tragic destiny 
That Fate foe me has writ ? 


Wherefore, O Hrisikes, dost thou 
So lightly pass me by? 
To whom, to whom but to thee now 


Can I lift up my cry? 


As chiming anklets sweetly ring, 
So rings thy name abroad ; 

To human spirits hungering 
Thou givest peace with God. 


Thou on thy shoulders carrying 
All the world’s load of care,— 

To thee ’tis such a little thing 
My trouble too to bear! 


Ah, Pandurang, thy hand withhold. 
My mother dear thou art. 

Thy Nama, waxing very bold, 
Casts him upon thy heart,” 


According to the legend, a remarkable change came over 
Namdev’s life and teaching when he, by the advice of a wise 
potter, took to himself as gurw a man called Visoba Khechar. 
The potter, tapping Namdev on the head with his finger as 
though he was testing his own pots, told him that, because he 
had no guru, he was kaccha, half baked. It is characteristic 
of all this school to lay great stress on the need of a spiritual 
preceptor, who to them is a kind of mediator between them 
and God. The guru in this case seems, if we may trust the 
tale, to have taught Namdev a more philosophical, and probably 
advaitist, view of things, leading him beyond idolatry, but not 
into the presence of the living God. 

It is difficult when we turn to Tukaram to do justice to the 
abundance and the intensity of his expressions of need and of 
desire. One abhang may be quoted to illustrate what might 
be illustrated by hundreds. In it he has gathered together a 
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series of the symbols of this heart-hunger that they all again 
and again make use of. 


“To the child how dull the Fair 
If his mother be not there. 


God So my heart apart from thee, 
med O thou Lord of Pandhari. 


Chatak turns from stream and lake ; 
Only rain his thirst can slake. 


How the lotus all the night 
Dreameth, dreameth of the light! 


As the stream to fishes thou, — 
As is to the calf the cow. 


To a faithful wife how dear 
Tidings of her lord to hear. 
How a miser’s heart is set 

On the wealth he hopes to get! 


Buch, says Tuka, such am I. 
But for thee I’d surely die.” 


These cries of desire are the most prominent characteristic 
of the work of Namdev and ‘Tukaram, and their repeated 
utterance gives a certain touching monotony to their poems. 
The note of praise and of attainment is not absent, but it is 
far less prominent than in the Hebrew singers, though the 
dark barrier of a sense of sin does not lower above them as 
it does above the saints of Israel. They believe at the same 


ver time that man’s need summons God with a compulsion that 
wise His compassion cannot resist. They are very bold in their 
har. argument from their own hearts to His. So even the more 
r as metaphysical Jiadnesvar, in language that recalls some of the 
he daring utterances of the medieval mystics, says of Arjuna that 
istic he is worthy of even greater praise than his master Krisna, for 
tual “he is a vessel into which has been poured the good fortune 
nem of the three worlds.” This is so, for Arjuna is he “for love of 
the whom the Formless himself has descended taking form”; he 
rbly is he “for whom he who is perfect, lacking nothing, longs and 
not yearns.” ‘* He to whom even Indra cannot attain in a thousand 

births, submits himself to Arjuna in a fashion past all telling.” 
the Such is the power of love in drawing to itself the heart of God 
i of Himself. A greater audacity declares that man’s sin even is, 
ight ! A bird said to have a hole in its throat, so that it can only drink water 
er a falling from the sky. 
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as the medieval theologian described the Fall, a felsx culpa, 
for it constrains God to save. 


‘“* How couldst thou e’er have cleanséd me, 
But for my sinful plight ? 
So first come I, and then thy grace, 
O Mercy infinite ! 


The magic stone was nothing worth 
Till iron brought it fame, 

Did no one by the Wish Tree wish, 
Whence would it get its name? ” 


That is a claim that could be paralleled in the writings of the 
Christian mystics from Eckhart to William Blake, but its 
audacity has no precedent in the deeper experience of such 
saints as St Paul and St John. It may be due as much to 
an imperfect conscience of sin, the result of pantheistic pre- 
suppositions in their thought, as to the courage of love. More 
frequent and more admirable is their trust in the gracious 
character of Him whom they are feeling after, and whom 
they dare to conjecture by their own hearts’ testimony. “I 
was satisfied with getting so much,” says Maharsi Debendra 
Nath Tagore, “but He was not content with giving so little.” 
That is a sentence, as Miss Underhill says, “that would 
have been golden on the lips of St Augustine himself,” 
and it expresses the confidence in God’s mercy that again 
and again flames up in the darkness from the hearts of 
those saints. 

This insurgence of the heart is all the more resolute and 
daring because they believe that God is beyond the power of 
their minds to know. “I cannot understand; I love,” is their 
testimony. This is an attitude that has often been found 
among Christians, especially among Christian mystics, but it 
is a very insecure attitude, as many examples testify. The 
faith that turns its back upon the reason is not likely long to 
control the will. It is, however, the best that the saints of 
“the times of that ignorance” could attain, and it often finds 
beautiful expression in Tukaram. For him and those like him 
to turn away from the reasonings of the schools is to turn 
away from desert places to green pastures. They rejoice in 
the discovery of a heart in the universe where they had been 
taught that there was none. 


“ Thy nature is beyond the grasp 
Of human speech or thought ; 
So love I’ve made the measure rod 
By which I can be taught. 
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Thus with the measure rod of love 
I mete the Infinite. 

In sooth to measure Him there is 
No other means so fit. 


Not Yoga’s power, nor sacrifice, 
Nor fierce austerity, 

Nor yet the strength of thought profound 
Hath ever found out Thee. 


And so, says Tuka, graciously, 
O Keshav, take, we pray, 

Love’s service that with simple hearts 
Before thy feet we lay.” 

Again: 
“ Thy greatness none can comprehend, 

All dumb the Vedas are; 

Forspent the powers of mortal mind,— 
They cannot climb so far. 

How can I compass him whose light 
Illumes both sun and star? 


The serpent of a thousand tongues 
Cannot tell all thy praise ; 

Then how poor I? Thy children we, 
Mother of loving ways. 

Within the shadow of thy grace, 
Ah, hide us, Tuka says,” 


He often contrasts other ways with this way of bhakti, the 
simple path of tenderness and peace. 


« Diverse men’s ways as are their vanities. 
Distract not thou thy mind to follow these. 
Cling to the faith that thou hast learned, the love 
That, coming, filled thee with its fragrances. 


For Hari’s worship is a mother,—rest 
It is and peace, shade for the weariest.” 


The most frequent mood of these poets, at least of Tukaram, 
is one of desire rather than of satisfaction; they long for 
rather than experience peace. ‘There is nothing, I think one 
may say, of the note of triumph which is the note of the New 
Testament. They seem to dwell for the most part in what 
the mystics call the “dark night of the soul,” the experience 
of desolation and bereavement. One reason for that no doubt 
is, that they are still haunted by the thought that God is most 
to be found by the breaking of the ties of affection, that the 
journey to Him is a solitary pilgrimage, “a flight of the lonely 
soul to the lonely God.” 


“ Lo, in the empty world apart 
I hearken, waiting thy footfall.” 
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At the same time it would be untrue to say that a sense of 
the need of the world is altogether absent from their religion. 
Jianesvar speaks of the purpose of his writing his poem as 
being to “save the world.” One abhang of Tukaram certainly 
expresses a keen sense of men’s need and its claim upon him. 


“ For men’s saving I make known 
These devices,—this alone 
My delight. 
Can my heart unmoved be 
When before my eyes I see 
Drowning men. 
I shall see them with my eyes 
When their plight they realise 
At the last.” 


But this note is very rarely struck, and it cannot be denied that 
the sense of the world’s need of saving did not lie heavy on the 
hearts of those saints. We see this in the total absence from 
their religion, as expressed in these poems, though they so 
often pray for themselves, of prayer for others. ‘“ Tukaram’s 
end,” says Professor Patwardhan, “was individual, the peace 
and beatific rest of his own restless soul.” The ideal of saint- 
hood is a life of aequanimitas, a passive contemplation that 
looks upon all alike, unmoved in every circumstance. Jianesvar 
describes the saint thus : 


“A lamp is he shining with steadfast light,— 
Not shining to the stranger dark as night 
While to the household bright. 


As trees whose shadows on their planter fall 
Or on who hews them down,—so he to all 
Alike impartial. 

His heart, O Arjuna, no bias knows ; 

On all an equal aspect he bestows, 

Friends let them be or foes.” 


That is not at all events the Christian ideal. ‘That even path is 
not the path of love and sacrifice. ‘The only service of others 
that these saints seem to realise as a duty is that which the 
guru performs when, as Jnanesvar says, “he lights the lamp of 
knowledge in the temple of the heart of holy men.” ‘They 
believe that the call of their souls’ need constrains God; but 
the call of the need of sinful and suffering men appears to 
awake a very faint echo in their own hearts. It is not that 
these hearts are not tender, but that Christ has not entered 
them with His revelation of what love is. 
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Of those cries from the depths of their loneliness three 
examples may be given, all from Tukaram. 


THE Supp iant. 


* How can I know the right,— 
So helpless I,— 
Since thou thy face hast hid from me, 
O thou most high ? 


I call and call again 
At thy high gate. 

None hears me ; empty is thy house 
And desolate. 


Ah, if before thy door 
A guest appear, 

Thou’lt speak to him some fitting word 
Some word of cheer. 


Such kindness, holy Lord, 
Becometh thee, 

And I, says Tuka, nay, I’m not 
Bad utterly.” 


WAITING. 


“ With hand on head before thy door 
I sit and wait in vain. 
Along the path to Pandhari 
My heart and eyes I strain. 


When shall I look upon my Lord ? 
When shall I see him come? 
Of all the passing days and hours 

I count the heavy sum, 


With watching long my eyelids throb, 
My limbs with sore distress, 

But my impatient heart forgets 
My body’s weariness, 


Sleep is no longer sweet to me ; 
I care not for my bed ; 
Forgotten are my home and wife ; 
All thirst and hunger fled. 


Says Tuka, Blest shall be the day,— 
Ah, soon may it betide !— 

When one shall come from Pandhari 
To summon me his bride.” 


Moruer VITHOBA. 


“ Ah, Pandurang, if, as men say, 
A sea of love thou art, 
Then wherefore dost thou so delay ? 
O take me to thy heart! 
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I cry for thee as for the hind 
The faun makes sore lament ;— 
Nowhere its mother it can find, 
With thirst and hunger spent. 


With milk of love, ah, suckle me 
At thy abounding breast ! 

O Mother, haste ; in thee, in thee 
My sad heart findeth rest!” 


It is noticeable how often by these poets God’s love is not 
only compared to a mother’s, but he is himself directly called 
a mother. ‘This is a manner of describing the divine tender- 
ness which is not unknown among Christians to-day, though 
many would shrink from it as too suggestive of the merely soft 
and sentimental. To the Indian poets there is perhaps another 
suggestion in the comparison. ‘The worship of the “ Mothers ” 
has always been among the grossest forms of popular super- 
stition. How far those associations mingle with ‘Tukaram’s 
fervent expressions of affection we cannot say, but there is 
little doubt that even on his lips it is an imperfectly moralised 
relationship. 

The goal of attainment that is before these bhaktas or 
devout worshippers is what is called in the language of the 
mystics the “unitive way.” Of course they do not desire 
heaven, for heaven is only a place of temporary enjoyment for 
a soul still bound by desire, still in the mesh of samsdra or 
re-birth. The attainment of liberation from that bondage and 
absorption in the Absolute One (moksa) has the respectful 
admiration of their minds, but their hearts know of something 
that they account better. It is true that they sometimes 
waver in their choice. 


** Calm is life’s crown ; all other joy beside 
Is only pain. 
Hold thou it fast, thou shalt, whate’er betide, 
The further shore attain, 


When passions rage and we are wrung with woe 
And sore distress, 

Comes calm and then (yea, Tuka knows it) lo! 
The fever vanishes.” 


That is the Stoic virtue drapagia, and Tukaram’s passionate 
heart could seldom so control its ardours as to be content with 
that. It is the way of love he mostly follows, and it leads 
elsewhere. He calls it Brahma sometimes, but it is a strange 
Brahma surely, not that of the Upanisads. 
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“The learned in Brahma I shall make to long 
With new desire ; those once so safe and strong, 
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Set free, 1 bring back glad to bondage. Lo, 
They are made one with Brahma by a song. 


God is their debtor now. O glad release! 
I'll bid the weary pilgrim take his ease. 
The proud ascetic may forget his pride. 
Away with offerings and charities ! 


By love and true devotion, life’s high goal, 
I'll help men to attain,—yea, Brahma’s soul.” 


This that is “ Brahma’s soul” is not, then, a condition of 
absorption ; it is a condition of perfect fellowship and of the 


harmony of love. As Jfanesvar expresses it by the lips of 


Krisna : 


“ Within their minds as in a scabbard I, 
The All-indweller, lie. 


Therefore their love waxes unceasingly,— 


These great-souled ones; not the least rift can be 


Betwixt their hearts and me.” 


Of the spirit of tranquillity and joy that the sense of this 
attainment sometimes produces in Tukariam two examples 


may be given. 


He Leapetu Meg, 


* Holding my hand thou leadest me, 


My comrade everywhere. 
As I go on and lean on thee, 
My burden thou dost bear. 


If as I go in my distress 
I frantic words should say, 
Thou settest right my foolishness, 
And tak’st my shame away. 


Thus thou to me new hope dost send, 
A new world bringest in ; 
Now know I every man a friend, 


And all I meet my kin. 


So like a happy child I play 
In thy dear world, O God, 

And everywhere,—I, Tuka, say,— 
Thy bliss is spread abroad.”’ 


Love’s Captive. 


“ Bound with cords of love I go, 
By Hari captive led, 

Mind and speech and body, lo, 

To him surrenderéd. 
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He shall rule my life, for he 
Is all compassionate ; 

His is sole authority, 
And we his will await.” 


It would be easy to point out defects in these expressions 
of a sincere and intense devotion. Some have been already 
indicated. It is beautiful but, as it has often proved in the 
case of similar mysticisms in the West, ineffectual. It ends in 
vague raptures; it does not lead to action and service. It is 
this that gives to so much of mysticism what one of its critics 
calls its ‘enormous monotony.” In regard to all religious 
feeling, as Phillips Brooks has said, “we must ask of it its 
parentage and its offspring.” Nevertheless the presence of 
these deep movements of the soul of India furnishes an immense 
encouragement to the Christian evangelist. They have in 
them the promise and potency of Christ. They confirm the ; 
old saying, “ The root in every man in Christ”; and we may | 
test in those in whom this spirit dwells the rest of the saying, | 
“It is watered with His blood.” So watered, to what may it | 
not grow, to what plant of renown ? | 


NICOL MACNICOL. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE LAST THREE YEARS. 


CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., 


President of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, U.S.A. 


THE structural principle of the American Government is 
democracy. The most characteristic feature of American 
society is democratic equality. The truth of Jefferson’s 
declaration is still manifest after almost a century and a half 
of the asseveration and application of its sublime platitudes. 
The political philosophy which is taught in the academic class- 
room, as well as accepted in the clubs with knowledge and in 
labour-union halls without knowledge, is democratic. Religion, 
which is still a dominant force, recognises the democratic fact 
and rule, not only in the dissenting Congregational Churches 
of New England orthodoxy and Unitarianism, but also in the 
republican Presbyterian and monarchical Episcopal Churches. 
The growth of agnosticism and of impersonal or personal 
pantheism intimates that ignorance of the spiritual infinities 
is equally common and equally influential or powerless among 
all classes of mind and all kinds of conscience and of will. 
The current inclination to depreciate the past, or even to cut 
oneself free from the great forces of Hellenism and of Roman 
law and imperialism, to live only in the present and to feel 
only the power and the promise of the recent and the modern, 
is an outcropping of the spirit of democracy. Individualism— 
an individualism which is one of the results of the French 
Revolution transplanted into the rich soil of American life,— 
passing over into Socialism by leaps and bounds, represents the 
spread of the same conquering movement, a movement of the 
growth and the meaning of which American people are still 
largely ignorant. The wiping out of political party lines, or 
rather the mingling and commingling of partisan principles, 
ideals, and methods, helps to carry forward the democratic 
atmosphere and feeling. The physical well-being of the 
89 
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people—a well-being which is embodied in a tight roof over 
the head, a fat pigeon in the pot, a warm hearthstone for one’s 
feet, and a shirt on the back—illustrates and helps forward 
the great political and social cause. 

It may also be true that the geographical situation of 
America contributes to the same results. The present of 
America largely, and the future comprehensively, lies in the 
vast section between the Alleghenies and the Rockies, a 
plateau of 2000 miles in width, drained by the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, in which the topographical variations are hardly 
discernible to the human eye: levels geographical promote 
levels social. The similarities in dress, in manners, in habits 
of life, in scales of income and of expenditure, are at once 
causes and results of similarities in government, in feelings, 
and in intellect. Neither can it be doubted that the swiftness 
of transportation of persons and of goods, of ideas by post, 
by telegraph, and by telephone—a swiftness which is impos- 
sible to realise—has helped forward the movement of a demo- 
cracy united and triumphant. ‘The education of the people, 
supported out of the public chest, beginning with the kinder- 
garten, continuing through intermediate and high schools, and 
ending with the undergraduate college or the professional 
school of law, of medicine, of theology, of architecture, of 
journalism, and of other “eager tends to create a nation 
in which the majority rules without irritating arrogance and 
the minority submits without humiliation, and always in the 
hope of soon becoming the commanding majority itself. 
Mysticism, a sense of the infinities and the immensities and 
the eternities, interpreted in terms of the emotions, is still a 
strong though a limited force in American life ; and mysticism 
results in essential democracy through the elimination of the 
accidents and incidents of ordinary time and of space. The 
race spirit, furthermore, is strong in cosmopolitan America, 
and the race spirit spells democracy. 

It was into the bosoms and business of such a democratic 
nation, numbering 100,000,000 persons, that of an August 
morning of the year 1914 were thrust the tidings of the 
long-prophesied European war. For three years these tidings 
have with each sunrise and sunset continued. 

This thrusting of world-shaking news into the American 
mind has been done on the whole with fullness and fairness. 
The journals of each day, of the great cities at least, for the 
first three years have given first place to war news. Special 
correspondents have contributed general interpretations, and 
the organised press associations have given the best news 
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_ service which has ever been rendered in a time of war. Such 


service has been the chief source of the people’s information 
and the chief material for their resulting judgment and feeling. 

In this triennium these judgments and feeling have suffered 
fundamental changes. The first impression—more a sentiment 
than an idea—was one of surprise. Out of a national calm 
which the assassination of the Austrian Archduke only briefly 
and superficially interrupted came forth astonishment and 
confusion. Following the feeling of surprise emerged in- 
quiries: “ Why? What is it all about?” For Europe is 
very far off from America. Germany, Austria, Russia, and all 
Balkan provinces are remote from the thinking and knowledge 
of the ordinary citizen. Diplomatic relations play a small part 
in the judgment and emotion of the American man. For the 
first months this surprise and inquiry continued. It was of 
course accented by the invasion of Belgium and the advance 
toward Paris of the German armies. ‘These emotions were 
succeeded by those of horror—horror in which surprise and 
astonishment too had their part. For it soon was made 
evident that the-world was dealing with a Power not only of 
unexampled might but also of unexampled ruthlessness. ‘The 
Bismarckian principle of force was being applied without the 
Bismarckian emphasis upon the imponderables and the in- 
visibles. The Lusitania was the culmination, and the approval 
of the German Government of the sinking was if possible a 
further culmination of the proof of personal ruthlessness and 


of national iniquity. The sense of horror was followed by a 


conviction that Germany was willing to descend to a depth of 
national sin and of international crime which had formerly 
seemed unthinkable. 

For it has been impossible for the American mind to 
understand or for the American heart at all to appreciate 
the destruction which the German armies were inflicting on 
defenceless communities and individuals, or to realise in either 
intellect or conscience the support which the German Govern- 
ment, either positively or passively, was giving to the perpetra- 
tion of such outrages. Perhaps the Armenian and Syrian 
deportations and massacres moved the American soul more 
deeply than any other devastation. For the relationship 
between Armenia and Syria through the Protestant missions 
is intimate. ‘Thousands of members, too, of both nations are 
found living and working in the larger towns of America. 

The feeling of surprise, of inquiry, of irritation, of horror, 
thus grew into antagonism. From the first days the question 
had frequently been asked, “ Shall we get into it?” For two 
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years and more it seemed clear that the Government was 
determined to do all that it could to keep us out of it. So 
strong was the impression made on the people that the 
Government should keep out, that President Wilson and his 
advisers were condemned by many people for undue con- 
servatism or indifference. But, on the other hand,-one of the 
causes contributing to President Wilson’s re-election was the 
cry, “ He has kept us out of the war.” But such a judgment 
was, I believe, more common with the less thoughtful part of 
the people. Gradually, however, in the last month of the last 
year and in the first months of 1917, antagonism hardened, and 
with the hardening was made bitter. The U-boat campaign, 
the revelations of the plotting in Mexico, the conspiracy 
to attack the United States on its southern boundary from 
Mexican soil, and to wrest some part of American soil for the 
benefit of Mexico and Germany, brought all feelings to a head. 
No Government at all worthy could do otherwise than was 
done: a state of war was declared to exist. To this declara- 
tion the American people at once gave and have continued to 
give an unexampled unity of support. No war has ever been 
entered into which so commands the hearty and general 
support of the whole body of the American people as does the 
present. The number of dissenters in the Spanish War of 
1898, the number of Copperheads and of peace-at-any-price 
men in the Civil War, the number of doubters in the Mexican 
War of 1846, the number of opponents in the War of 1812, 
and the number of loyalists who fought against the colonists 
in the Revolutionary War of 1776-83 was far greater in each 
instance than the number of disloyalists in the present un- 
speakably greater struggle. 

These changes have gone on among a people which it is 
difficult to interpret with an exactness or conclusiveness which 
would seem just and impartial. In a superficial zone American 
society is primarily emotional and secondarily intellectual. 
Going a little more deeply beneath the surface, American 
society is perhaps equally emotional and intellectual. Prob- 
ing a little deeper, this same society reverts to its primary 
state of being more largely emotional than intellectual. If 
one should be allowed to go a bit further in the analysis, | 
think it would be found that the people is largely intellectual. 
The American feels before he thinks, at least in any large way. 
When the first flash of feeling has vanished somewhat, he 
reflects ; having reflected, he finds his meditations react upon 
his feelings, and that his feelings often absorb his thought. 
How often have I seen bodies, both¥large and small, of men 
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educated and intellectual swept away by great floods of feeling! 
But beneath such conditions, which cover the largest share of 
the people, are found dwelling a small body of men whose 
feelings play a small part in their personal organisation or 
activity, who are chiefly forces and agents intellectual. 

With all these sections and zones of American society the 
democratic movement has in the period under review gained, 
and gained in common with its spread throughout the world. 
The sublime sentiments of Lincoln regarding government of 
and for and by the people, spoken under unlike conditions and 
in diverse phrases, have never been more often repeated or 
made to connote richer or more inspiring meanings. In the 
United States, as elsewhere, democracy never goes backward, 
and usually advances. This increasing power belongs, in 
my judgment, rather more to the educated classes than to 
other sections. The evidence for this opinion lies in the 
eagerness of these higher classes, as found in the colleges 
and universities, to respond to the call for service, military 
and naval. ‘The response has been quite as prompt and 
enthusiastic as it was in the Civil War, which of course came 
unspeakably nearer home. Not a few colleges have lost or 
are to lose one-half of their students in the next academic 
years. Football fields and baseball diamonds have become 
drill-grounds, dormitories, barracks, gymnasiums, armouries, 
and commons messes. Such enthusiasm and response are what 
was expected, and even demanded, by faculties and trustees. 
To the democratic State educational institutions are in debt for 
their existence. When the State is menaced they therefore 
should, and do, leap to her defence. 

Among the middle classes, and especially in that part 
which might be called the lower half of the third estate, I do 
not believe the democratic sentiment has in recent years 
strengthened. A domestic and an individualistic, centrifugal 
movement has progressed. Its members, in their prosperity 
and comfortableness, are more inclined to ask, “ What have we 
to do with Europe? Its problems and its difficulties and wars 
are not our concern. What, too, has America done for us that 
we should sacrifice for her? Have we not earned all that we 
have got ?” 

My reason for such judgment lies in the apathy under 
which the people seem to rest, and in the slowness with which 
they have responded to the call for enlistments in the army 
and navy made by the President. In a proper democracy the 
call for volunteers should be promptly and fully answered, 
and answered with overflowing enthusiasm, answered with a 
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sense of privilege and of joyous entrance into an opportunity. 
The answer has been made with slowness and with indifference. 
In a proper democracy conscription should not be necessary. 
But conscription is necessary, and is now in the process of 
making. ‘The democratic system has not furnished America 
with a proper number of volunteer soldiers. ‘The army is 
largely a conscript army. Perhaps, however, one who would 
differ with me would say that democracies are not made 
to fight, and that martial standards do not form the proper 
test to apply to a democracy. 

In this democratic condition, however, there is occurring 
a movement which has deep meaning for the present, and 
ultimately may have deeper meaning, for America and for 
the world. This movement is Socialism. Of the manifold 
definitions of Socialism, let me, in order to be clear, accept 
that definition which interprets Socialism as being a method 
of government in which the State performs functions for 
the individual which formerly he performed for himself. 
Under this definition, in the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war and in the three years succeeding, Socialism 
has moved with tremendous strides, and was never moving 
more rapidly than at this moment. ‘The transportation busi- 
ness is perhaps the more comprehensive field. The rail- 
roads have in the last month been largely commandeered 
by the Government. In its parcels post it has become the 
rival of the express companies. The owning and running of 
ships cover a similar field on water. The business of insuring 
the lives of its soldiers is a function formerly given over to the 
insurance societies. It has gone into the coal business in 
reference to the regulation of prices. It has for a generation 
or more been in the banking business through its system of 
national banks, but recently it has taken a much larger and 
more controlling hand in what is known as its Federal Reserve 
system. In part, and only in part, these measures are war 
measures, and by most would be confessed necessary. Their 
political function and place following the close of the war 
covers a more serious question, which thoughtful minds are 
already considering. 

In all the thinking and discussion of these years, of course. 
the great arch-enemy has occupied the largest place. The public 
opinion about Germany has passed through several sea changes. 
and also, one may be suffered to add, several land changes also. 
The opinion, too, differs in different strata of the cosmopoliton 
population. For two and a half years the Germans living in 
America, either German-born or of German parentage, symp2- 
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thised with their home people. This sympathy was voiced 
in many ways, the newspaper being the chief method. ‘The 
German press of the United States is a many-voiced organ. 
The daily journals published in New York, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, and other cities have not less than a million 
readers. ‘The sinking of the Lusitania was regarded by them 
as a legitimate war measure. The victories of Germany have 
constantly been received with satisfaction and the victories 
of the Allies with depreciation. Their recent utterances have 
been less sympathetic, but the sympathy is still felt if not so 
fully expressed. Though the press is an exponent of public 
opinion, yet I do believe that the Germans who have chosen 
America as their home are more loyal to the country of their 
adoption than their papers intimate. Before the declaration 
of war was made, the Governor of New York said to me that 
three of the outstanding German citizens of the State offered, 
in case of a declaration of war between Germany and the 
United States, to raise a regiment of their own German 
citizens to fight against Germany. In general the loyalty 
of the German population can be counted upon, and yet, be 
it said, not with that full sense of enthusiasm which would 
belong to the native American citizen. 

It should also be added that on the part of most Americans 
is entertained no feeling of revenge against Germany. Of 
course, the outrages perpetrated by Germany in Belgium, in 
Poland, and by its consent in Syria, Armenia, and other parts, 
have created the deepest emotion of horror. Yet there prevails 
no desire for reprisal. . The feeling is one of pity for the out- 
raged and of desire to give relief, and of pity also that a nation 
could so far forget herself as to be guilty of such devastation. 
In the first years thoughtful men made a careful discrimination 
between the Germany of Kant, of Schiller, and of Goethe, and 
the Germany of Bismarck, of the present Kaiser, and of their 
entourage ; but as the years have passed it has become evident 
that the German people, either through misinformation or 
misinterpretation or ignorance or timidity, have stood with 
their Government in this war. Under this solidarity of judg- 
ment and of emotion the feeling of sympathy with and of 
regard for the ‘Teutonic peoples has distinctly and greatly 
lessened. It may be added that their boastfulness has on the 
whole awakened the sense of the ridiculous, and also the sense 
of the psychological inquiry regarding the origin and preval- 
ence of such unique boastfulness and bumptiousness among an 
educated and thoughtful people. 

Although no feeling of revenge prevails, yet deep antagonism 
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does prevail which has taken on a minor form of more or less 
extreme silliness. The special form I have in mind is the 
elimination of the teaching of German and of the courses in 
German literature from schools and colleges. For many years 
German has been the most popular of all foreign languages in 
academic curricula. The beginning of this popularity occurred 
about forty years ago, and it has increased with each decade. 
But at the present time in the public schools of many cities it is 
proposed to eliminate the language as a subject of study. In 
the colleges the courses will still be given, but probably with 
considerable curtailment. 

The opinion, however, is common that in one respect at 
least the United States was justified in going to rather extreme 
measures in retaliation. This respect relates, not to the U-boat 
warfare or to Belgian outrages, but to the representation of 
Germany in the United States. The suspicions for a long 
time entertained have now been proved to be true. A propa- 
ganda for their people was on neutral American territory 
constantly and powerfully carried on by the official representa- 
tives of the German Empire. The promotion was done not 
only through money, but by methods deceitful, surreptitious, 
and insidious, by the destruction of property, by stratagem 
which caused the innocent to suffer with the presumed guilty, 
and by violence resulting in the loss of life. It was all a nasty 
business done in the name of a great Power on neutral terri- 
tory. The revelations made since the recall of the German 
Ambassador add to its perfidy. Yet it was carried on with 
such clumsiness that ‘t failed of its supreme purpose. Its chief 
result was to madden the American people and to unite them 
in the support of a declaration of war. 

The opinion of the American people has been formed not 
only in regard to movements, diplomatic measures, and with the 
doctrines of rights and duties, but also in regard to personalities. 
Of all personalities engaged in the great affair, no one has com- 
manded the attention of thoughtful people more constantly 
or more affectionately than Lord Bryce. For Lord Bryce, 
more commonly spoken of as Mr Bryce, holds the deep respect 
and regard of the American nation. ‘This feeling arises from 
general causes which create the regard and respect of all, but 
also from two special reasons: his service as ambassador, and 
his book, 7'he American Commonwealth. His ambassadorship 
is interpreted in no narrowly diplomatic sense, but rather as 
a great friendship, educational and personal. He touched 
American life on many sides, and touched it only to enlighten. 
to enlarge, to enrich. The student found in the author of The 
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Holy Roman Empire and in the Oxford Regius Professor of 
Civil Law a sympathetic teacher. The Congressman found in 
the author of The American Commonwealth a statesman who 
understood his own American problems quite as well as him- 
self. The lawyer found in the writer of the Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence a mind rich, inquisitive, and suggestive. 
The manufacturer and the merchant throughout the country 
discovered in Mr Bryce an interpreter whose questions reached 
far down into surprising detail and upward into inductions to 
which they had given little or no heed. Mr Bryce was indeed 
our great British friend; his presence was always most grateful 
and his speech quickening and inspiring. He once said to me 
he had spoken in every State of the American Union, excepting 
only two or three. 

At the beginning of the war the figure of Sir Edward Grey, 
as he then was, emerged for the first time to the ordinary 
American mind. From this mind he has, for the time being 
at least, vanished. But the impression made in those first 
eventful days is to last. This impression is, that no man ever 
laboured with greater earnestness, or with a heartiness more 
sincere or with a laboriousness more intense, in the promotion 
of the great end of peace. Not only the White Book, but 
every other Book when properly read, furnishes proof of the 
judgment. : 

The American judgment of two other great Englishmen 
has also been made plain. The two can for my purpose 
be bracketed—Mr Asquith and Mr Lloyd George. Of Mr 
Asquith the opinion has heightened in respect to his ability as 
a thoughtful statesman. It has fallen i’. respect to his ability 
as an executive. His ship is built, it is believed, to sail the 
broad and calm seas of statesmanship, a ship bearing rich 
cargoes, but one unable to breast swift and strong tides and 
hard storms, or to escape shoals and rocks such as it has met 
in these years. His retirement was inevitable. But, on the 
contrary, his successor is regarded as of a very unlike type. 
Mr Lloyd George has come to be thought of as a statesman 
especially called to an increasingly lofty duty. ‘This duty he 
interprets with a certain narrowness not belonging to his 
predecessor, but also with a fearlessness and a force which were 
quite foreign to Mr Asquith. Joshua succeeded Moses in the 
command of the chosen people. Although less great than the 
legislator, Joshua did what Moses could not do—he brought 
Israel into the promised land. 

Concerning the two most outstanding Germans of the 
present or the last generation American opinion has also 
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suffered a change. Regarding Bismarck the change lies in 
rather a deepening of opinion than in alteration. The regard 
for his prescience has become greater. This prescience was 
manifest in his willingness not to demand the uttermost 
farthing of either blood, or treasure, or territory of the defeated 
foe, as of France in 1871, or of Austria in 1866. If his counsel 
had been followed in 1871, the present war might have been 
avoided at least for a time. But also the judgment has 
become confirmed that Bismarck is one of the ultimate causes 
of the present crisis. Through his insistence on making 
German welfare an ethical and political standard, he served to 
intoxicate the German mind with the notion of Germany’s 
present and future greatness. His argument that what is 
good for Germany is good for all, what is bad for Germany is 
essentially bad, what is right for Germany is fundamentally 
right and what is wrong fundamentally wrong, established a 
standard and a test which allowed and quickened the breaking 
of treaties, the forging of telegrams, and the declaration of 
war. His interpretation of Germany has helped the nation to 
sell its soul for a mess of pottage, fiery, liquid, red. Be it 
added, too, it is going to lose the pottage as well as, for the 
time being, its soul. 

In the half-seen background is always discerned by the 
American the sinister and helmeted figure of the Kaiser. In 
America, before his reign began and immediately after, there 
was felt a special prejudice against him, based partly on 
his treatment of his English mother and partly on his out- 
standing peculiarities. ‘These peculiarities, it was believed by 
many, might bring his reign to a sudden end by his confine- 
ment in a sanitary Schloss. But as the years and the decades 
have passed it has become evident that he was making himself 
more and more a master of his own will and of the will of 
others. His protestations that he was the peace-lord of the 
world came to be received with constantly increasing confidence. 
The marvellous commercial and industrial progress of the 
nation was due, at least in part, it was recognised, to his 
encouragement and initiative. It was also reasoned that the 
industrial and financial place which Germany had secured 
and was pretty sure to enlarge would prevent the Kaiser from 
entering into a great war. 

The circumstances attending the outbreak of the war and 
the conditions of its waging have completely altered these 
interpretations. ‘The heart and mind of the American people 
now are convinced that the real author and the real continuing 
force of the war is the Kaiser himself. Tales of the dominant 
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influence of the war party and of his Majesty’s reluctance in 
yielding to the pleadings and arguments of the war party 
have been received from time to time, but they have not 
served to becloud the real point of responsibility. The false- 
hoods of the military and civil authorities regarding affairs 
in Belgium and Poland and France have not for a moment 
beguiled the American people into the belief that these 
excesses could not have been avoided by a word from the 
throne. Journal after journal in American cities has printed 
indictments against him which would be sufficient to consign 
not a single guilty criminal, but a whole Prussian division, to 
everlasting punishment. 

If one looks below the surface, the reason for the 
Kaiser’s waging such a war by such methods lies in the 
Bismarckian formula touching ‘Teutonic supremacy and the 
betterment for the world which is sure to result from such 
supremacy. 

The judgment of the American people regarding certain 
personalities both in Germany and England becomes yet more 
emphatic when one considers the opinion which is entertained 
in America regarding England’s share in the great undertak- 
ing. About the year 1893, on the anniversary of Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie, I heard a leading lawyer of a leading 
American city, with bravado in voice and manner, declare, 
“We have licked England twice, and we can do it again.” It 
was of course a cheap piece of swashbuckling. That lawyer 
would not say now what he said then. He would not have 
made the remark on any anniversary of Perry’s victory in the 
past decade. For the feeling of America toward England has 
shown a distinct decline of antagonism and a distinct increase 
of sympathy. ‘The causes of the change have been general, 
belonging to commerce, to industry, to literature. ‘The causes 
have been also in no small part personal. The presence of 
Lord Bryce on the one side, and on the other of Lowell and 
Hay and Choate, have proved the source of sympathetic inter- 
pretations and ties. But out of the war, even before the 
public declaration against Germany, a sense of peculiar one- 
ness had taken the place of antagonism or of indifference. 
The uniting is now quite complete, for not only is America 
fighting with Great Britain for the world of democracy, but it 
is now plainly seen that Great Britain was fighting the battle 
of the world for democracy, not only world-wide, but also 
American. That thin, wavering, unconquerable red line in 
France and Flanders of October 1914 was what stood 
between not only a democratic and an autocratic world, 
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but also what stood between a democratic America and a 
Germanised America. Great Britain fought the American 
battle in France in the summer months of 1914. If in 1776 
and the years following Great Britain committed sins and 
follies against the American colonies, she has now made an 
atonement full and complete. The troops of George V. in 
France undid what the troops of George III. were guilty of 
in America a hundred and fifty years before. 

Before America’s formal entrance, as well as after, the war 
struck a fundamental note in the character of the community 
and of the individual. That note is areligious one. For man 
is not only naturally religious, as a Church father said: he is 
also unconquerably religious. A crisis like the present flings 
the individual in thought and feeling back upon the infinite, 
the eternal, the universal. In the possibility that he may 
lose his body, man, the soldier, is inclined to ask whether he 
will keep his soul or whether he has a soul at all worth 
keeping. In the probability that someone of those dear to 
him will not return with peace, he inquires whether he will 
see his Pilot face to face. ‘What is worth struggling for, what 
is worth living for, what is worth dying for?” is his persistent 
question. Individualism is tabooed, selfishness made impos- 
sible, the will to live shameless. ‘That truth is the worthiest 
object of one’s thought, duty of one’s endeavour, righteous- 
ness of one’s struggle, honour of one’s allegiance, and service 
of one’s sacrifice, become inspiring sentiments and _ thrilling 
rallying-cries. In my city of Cleveland was recently held a 
meeting of more than three hundred of its chief business men. 
The assembly was a recognition of the raising in a week by 
voluntary offerings of more than four and a half million dollars 
for the Red Cross. A dozen brief addresses were made by 
merchants and manufacturers. The note prevailing in these 
speeches was a spiritual one: it was the note of God and of 
God’s world, of the individual’s and the race’s duty to the 
Divine Person and to His creatures. The note thus struck is 
general and deep in the American character. 

The formal Church recognises this spiritual movement, 
but not fully; but in recognising it, is not always able 
to adjust itself to these spiritual demands. The river of 
God is so full of water that the stream has overflowed its 
common banks of thinking and of devotional expression. ‘The 
American Church has no personality like Phillips Brooks or 
Henry Ward Beecher to quicken and to. direct its feelings. 
It is a personality and not a creed, be the creed never so 
wide or true, it is a personality not an organisation, be that 
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organisation never so historic or complete, which is demanded 
by the heart of a nation in a national crisis. 

In this spiritual and other experience through which 
America is now passing, even slight reflection brings to 
consciousness a sense of the reserve strength of the people. 
A population of 100,000,000 should of course have vast 
strength held in reserve, although one at once acknowledges 
that India’s population is threefold and China’s fourfold 
greater than America’s. Mere numbers may constitute not 
strength but weakness. But this population, living under a 
stable republican government, with material property of un- 
counted billions and means of augmenting this property each 
year by an amount which most nations do not possess as their 
entire wealth, resting on a stable history of three hundred 
years, a people orderly, religious, intelligent, loyal to high 
ideals, has great forces in reserve. These forces are quite 
as much moral as they are physical. This fact of reserve 
helps to explain the indifference of many Americans to evils 
in their body politic and in their individual soul—evils which 
seem to a foreigner rather menacing. ‘The Americans, how- 
ever, know that these evils—and they are free to confess that 
they are evils—are slight in comparison with the strength and 
virtue inherent and structural in American society. They 
also are willing to acknowledge that these evils they can 
remove whenever they make up their mind or their will 
to. ‘This sense of reserve, moreover, may have close meta- 
physical relation with the self-restraint of the nation which 
has characterised its dealings with Germany during these last 
three years. 

This consciousness of reserve power has possibly some 
bearing on a question which, in the opinion of but a few, 
is still awaiting decision: the question whether the evidence 
afforded by the war is for or against the value of great 
standing armies. America and England have not maintained 
great bodies of troops ready for service, yet in six months 
Kitchener's mob was converted into a fine fighting machine. 
In a scarcely longer period America will convert a million 
raw recruits into a compact, well-disciplined, well-equipped, 
victorious foree—a force, which joining other forces, will 
help to conquer Germany’s long-standing millions. On the 
whole, given a nation of physical resources and of intellectual 
and administrative resourcefulness, the evidence, even on the 
martial side, is against the policy of maintaining vast armies 
in times of peace. 

In this struggle, as in other fundamental movements, have 
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emerged two opposing tendencies: I refer to the individualistic 
and the racial or cosmopolitan. In the later part of this three- 
year period has sprung up with special vigour a movement for 
what is called Americanisation. ‘The movement embodies 
a desire to transmute all the members of all these diverse 
nationalities into Americans. The fire beneath the melting- 
pot, always burning, has in these last days received fresh fuel. 
The importance of mobilising all forces in the prosecution of 
the war has become recognised ; therefore, not ‘‘ America for 
the Americans” is the accepted doctrine—that is a too narrow 
interpretation,—but ‘All Americans” is the slogan. Not only 
is the campaign to naturalise foreigners, but also and more 
the endeavour is to inspire them with the spirit of America, 
to acquaint them with American history, to instruct them in 
American traditions, and above all else to teach them to 
speak, to write, to think the American language, which, thank 
God, is the English tongue. 

Yet, while this movement for Americanisation has been 
going on, there has also progressed a world-tendency: a 
tendency to think in terms of the world and of all history. 
It is a tendency not only for the races, but also, and more, for 
the race. We have realised that above all nations is humanity. 
We have come to appreciate the truth that we must think in 
world-terms. We have learned that no nation either liveth 
or dieth to itself. We have been taught to believe that the 
suffering of one finally becomes the loss of all, and the gain 
of one is the gain of all, and the gain of all is the advantage 
of each. We have now come to understand, as we had not 
understood, that the world’s sorrows are America’s griefs, the 
world’s burdens America’s weights, the world’s degradations 
America’s shame, the world’s hopes America’s assurances, and 
the world’s victories—which are sure to be won—are America’s 
triumphs. 

CHARLES F. THWING. 


CLEVELAND, 
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DOCTORS, LAWYERS, AND PARSONS. 
AN ESSAY IN RECONSTRUCTION. 


Tue Ricgur REVEREND Bishop HAMILTON BAYNES. 


I was recently asked to address the Birmingham University 
Graduates’ Club after one of their monthly dinners. As most 
of the members belong to one of the three faculties— Medicine, 
Law, Theology,—I put down the title above as the subject of 
my paper. I did so for several reasons. (1) I was pressed for a 
title before I had time to consider ; (2) I thought the subject 
would have a personal appeal to the audience; and (3) if the 
worst came to the worst 1 knew a great many stories about 
these three classes which might suit an after-dinner speech. 
But, as I came nearer to the time, I felt that the gravity of the 
days through which we are passing precluded at all events the 
last alternative. It seemed to me, further, that while there had 
been much trenchant criticism of leaders in Church and State 
as to their failure to avert the horrors of war, we now needed 
something less negative—not criticism but principles of recon- 
struction ; and that therefore it might not be unprofitable to 
consider the contribution which each of these professions 
might be looked to to make towards a new and better social 
life after the war. 

And so, meditating on the essential foundations of civilised 
society and the principles which might guide us to a wise recon- 
struction and a regenerated world, I was, not unnaturally, 
recalled to Plato’s immortal Dialogue, the Republic, and 
the following pages are the substance of what I said. 

It will be remembered that Plato, in the person of Socrates, 
sets out to answer the question, “ What is Justice?” or, as we 
might express it in modern equivalent, ‘‘ What is Right?” And 
first, after a little preliminary skirmishing over the conventional 
aphoristic definitions of justice by the poets, we have the 


answer of the Sophist, Thrasymachus. And as we recall it we 
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are suddenly aware that Thrasymachus has revived in modern 
Germany, and that both in manner and matter he is reproduced 
in Treitschke and Bernhardi. In manner, for he too comes 
with the rattling scabbard and blustering denunciations of 
what he is pleased to consider cant and hypocrisy. And, 
brushing these aside, he gives his plain answer to the question, 
“ What is Right?” And in the matter of that answer as well 
as in the manner of it we have modern Germany anticipated, for 
he says that Might is Right, and Justice is the Interest of the 
Stronger. That is the German answer. Germany has a 
strong sense of the need of law and order. That is what 
underlies the talk about the German Kultur which it is her 
mission to give to the world. It means the reign of German 
precision—of the drill-sergeant and the schoolmaster and the 
professor; but this Kultur is to be imposed by an external 
authority on a docile world—a world made docile by the 
mailed fist and the shining armour. Germany insists, moreover, 
that there can be no law where there is no force to compel 
obedience, and that therefore the talk of international law is 
cant and hypocrisy, because there is no international power to 
enforce its commands. So, with Thrasymachus, she insists that 
Might is Right, and Justice is the Interest of the Stronger—of 
the Imperial State, the essence of which is the will to power. 
Do you realise that that is the logical and inevitable product 
of a theory of society which has largely prevailed, which was 
common to such opposite schools of thought as that represented 
by Hobbes on the one side and Rousseau on the other? Both 
these are alike in starting with the idea that first you have 
free and independent individuals, clothed with natural rights— 
rights, that is, to anything they can lay their hands on. 
But this state of nature, they allow, is but short-lived. It 
is soon discovered that the world is not big enough for these 
most exigeant individuals, with their unlimited rights. Their 
several claims come into conflict with each other. There is 
competition and strife, and the state of nature passes into a 
state of war, and life becomes dangerous and intolerable for 
the majority. It is to provide a solution for this problem that 
the organised State arises. Men come to a mutual agreement 
to limit their own and respect their neighbours’ rights. And 
this social contract is alleged to be the basis of the State. 

If this theory were true, several things would follow. 
First, it would be obvious that the State is an artificial not a 
natural creation—an afterthought, a makeshift, a compromise. 
Secondly, it would be plain that the State is a second best: 
that no one would choose it if he could do without it, because 
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it is a restraint upon his freedom and a limitation of his natural 
rights. So it follows that the less of government we can do 
with, the better for us all. We must jealously and severely 
limit the function of the State to the mimimum of mere 
police duties—to safeguard life and property. So “ Laissez 
faire” will be our motto, and with the Manchester School we 
shall leave everything else to the unrestrained operation of the 
beneficent laws of supply and demand. And thirdly, it follows 
that the State is not an end in itself, but a mere means to an 
end, and that end is the individual’s safety and happiness. If, 
therefore, the individual finds himself able to dispense with this 
particular means and to secure the safety and happiness which, 
exw hypothesi, are the end he aimed at in agreeing to the social 
contract, there is nothing, according to this theory, which can 
be urged against him if he withdraws from the contract into 
which he had entered and seeks his safety and happiness in his 
own way. If, for instance, a man finds himself possessed of 
such physical power and mental astuteness that he can make 
other men serve his interests and so secure the position of a 
tyrant, become a superman, there is no moral objection 
according to this theory to his doing so. He can secure a 
sufficient amount of law and order to prevent a relapse into 
chaos and anarchy. Andso Justice will be obedience to Law, 
and Law will be, as Thrasymachus argues, the Interest of the 
Stronger, and Might will be Right. 

With Thrasymachus, Socrates adopts the maxim, “‘ Answer 
a fool according to his folly,” and he proceeds, in a way which 
our legal brethren will understand, to cross-examine him and 
make him contradict himself, until he has knocked the bottom 
out of his formula of Justice as the Interest of the Stronger. 

Glaucon and Adeimantus, the two noble brothers, are, 
however, not satisfied with this method. ‘They desire something 
more than a verbal victory. They want to be really clear 
what Justice is, and that it is really better than Injustice, 
whatever may be the outward consequences. And so, in order 
to be quite sure that Justice is good for its own sake and not 
merely for its worldly rewards, they describe the perfectly 
successful rogue who is able to maintain an appearance and 
reputation of Justice, and so secure all the rewards which the 
world attaches to it, while retaining also the gains of Injustice ; 
and then they paint the opposite picture of the good man who 
is thought by the world to be a bad man, and who receives 
none of the rewards of virtue, but is clothed in his righteous- 
ness alone—the wonderful picture which has often seemed a 
real Messianic prophecy. The picture is so beautiful that, 
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familiar as it is to most readers, I may be pardoned if I quote 
it as translated by Jowett: 

*“* At his side (that is, at the side of the unjust man who 
successfully poses as just) let us place the just man in his 
nobleness and simplicity, being, as Auschylus says, and not 
seeming. ‘There must be no seeming, for if he seem to be 
just he will be honoured and rewarded, and then we shall not 
know whether he is just for the sake of Justice or for the sake 
of honours and rewards : therefore let him be clothed in Justice 
only, and have no other covering. Let him be the best of 
men, and be esteemed to be the worst: then let us see whether 
his virtue is proof against infamy and its consequences. And 
let him continue thus to the hour of his death: being just and 
seeming to be unjust. Then when both have reached the 
uttermost extreme, the one of Justice and the other of Injustice, 
let judgment be given which of them is the happier of the two.’ 

*** Heavens, my dear Glaucon,’ I said, ‘how energetically 
you polish them up for the decision, first one and then the 
other, as if they were two statues.’ 

«7 do my best,’ he said. And now that we know what 
they are like, there is no difficulty in tracing out the sort of life 
which awaits either of them. But, as you may think the 
description of this a little too coarse, I will ask you to fancy, 
Socrates, that the words which follow are not mine. Let me 


put them into the mouths of the eulogists of Injustice. They 
will tell you that the just man who is thought unjust will be 
scourged, racked, bound, will have his eyes burnt out; and 
at last, after suffering every kind of evil, he will be crucified (or 


”° 
. 


impaled) 

Socrates is amazed at the genius of the two sons of Ariston— 
that they are able to state the argument for Injustice so well, 
and yet are not persuaded by their own argument. And he 
shrinks from the great and solemn task that is laid upon him. 
‘For I am,” he says, ‘“‘ina strait between two: on the one hand, 
I feel my own inability to maintain the cause of Justice ; and 
yet, on the other hand, I cannot refuse to help, for I fear there 
may be a sin, when Justice is evil spoken of, in standing by and 
failing to offer help or succour while breath or speech remain 
in me.” 

So he promises to do his best. But he says “the search 
for Justice would be no easy one and would require very good 
eyes.” So he suggests that they should use big letters. 
*«« Suppose,” he says, a “ short-sighted person had been requested 
to read small letters a long way off; and someone else told 
him that he has seen the very same letters elsewhere written 
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on a larger scale—that would be thought a rare piece of good 
fortune.” 

By the large letters he means that he will examine the 
State before examining the individual. And it is only a 
playful way of saying that you cannot understand human 
nature when you consider it in isolation ; that an independent 
individual is as unnatural a thing as a broken branch or a 
severed limb. That is just what we have seen is the fault of 
Hobbes and Rousseau. They pictured as the starting-point 
isolated, free, and independent individuals. We know of none 
such. The people we do know do not come into the world 
independent and self-sufficient and clothed in natural rights. 
They come into the world very weak and dependent and 
clothed with nothing at all—or rather we may say, if we look 
at the matter more closely, clothed with a very precious 
raiment of Duty and Obligation. For they owe everything 
to their parents and to those who came before them. They 
are debtors for their food, their clothing, their housing, and 
everything they need and have, to their father and mother. 
Much more than this, in the spiritual sphere they owe to the 
society into which they are born the ideas, the customs, the 
laws by which their lives are surrounded and safeguarded, and 
even the language in which these ideas and laws are expressed. 
All this great heritage into which they are born is the measure 
of their obligation. 

So it is obvious that we can only read the meaning of 
Justice or Morality in the “ big letters” of the State. 

Plato therefore proceeds to investigate the genesis of the 
State, or rather to reconstruct his Republic. And he founds 
it upon a very different and much more fruitful principle than 
the “Social Contract” of Rousseau. That theory has, by the 
way, been already put forward by Glaucon and Adeimantus 
when they were propounding the world’s theory that Injustice 
is really more profitable than Justice. Plato’s suggestion is 
that society is really founded on our want of airdpxea: that 
is to say, on the fact that no one of us is self-sufficient in his 
individual personality—that we all need others. And he first 
considers this want of airdpxe on the material plane. We 
need each other’s help for the physical necessities of life. 
We cannot all be farmers, builders, and tailors; so the State 
begins with the principle of the Division of Labour. But so 
far we have not got much higher than the Social Contract 
theory ; because if that were all the meaning of the State, it 
would still be merely a means to an end, and that end the 
supply to the individual of his bodily wants. 
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When Socrates has gone through all the catalogue of 
trades that will be required to provide his citizens with the 
good things of life, he. ends up by saying, “ With such a diet 
they may be expected to live in peace to a good old age, and 
bequeath a similar life to their children after them.” 

*** Yes, Socrates,’ says Glaucon; ‘and if you were making 
a city of pigs, how else would you feed the beasts ?’ 

“* But what would you have, Glaucon?’ I replied. 

««* Why, he said, ‘ you should give them the proprieties of 
life. People who are to be comfortable are accustomed to lie 
on sofas and dine off tables, and they should have sauces and 
sweets in the modern fashion.’” 

Do you notice the paradoxical and ironical way in which 
Socrates passes to the higher and spiritual plane? If we are 
to be something more than a city of pigs, we must have 
luxuries. Has it occurred to you, gentlemen, that when we 
require sauce with our fish, and sugar with our pudding, and 
coffee and cigars after dinner, we are asserting our spiritual 
nature? And yet it is so. The animals do not demand 
cigarettes. In these things we are no longer mechanically 
responding to a physical instinct. We are making the satis- 
faction of our senses a matter of thought. It is in virtue of 
our unique faculty of self-consciousness, because we are able 
to stand outside ourselves and review our physical states and 
picture ourselves as reproducing and heightening the pleasures 
which experience has taught us attend the satisfaction of our 
appetites, that we invent these luxuries. It is only in virtue 
of our divine faculty of self-conscious choice that we are 
capable of becoming gluttons or drunkards. We impute no 
sin to the animal. For the distinctive character of sin is that 
we are exploiting the power of a god on the finite satisfactions 
of sense. It is only because we are the sons of God that the 
suggestion to turn stones to bread becomes a temptation. 

And further, as we pass upwards from the trades which 
provide for our animal wants to the professions which deal 
with the higher side of human nature, do you realise that 
we professional gentlemen— Doctors, Lawyers, Parsons—are 
ourselves luxuries? From the point of view of political 
economy that is what we are. The working man who asks us 
if we ever do a day’s work (meaning manual work), and, if we 
admit the soft impeachment, calls us parasites, is quite within 
the truth. We are not supplying the means of life, and in as 
far as we are non-producers we are parasites on those who are 
producers. Only, the workman, when he makes this charge, 
fails to ask the further question—What is life for? We do 
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not live and work merely that we may live and work, but that 
we may then, when our bodies have been fed, proceed to feed 
our minds and souls. As Aristotle said, the swmmum bonum 
is not 7d Lv but 76 eb Ly. 

So Plato now enlarges his State to find room for the 
luxuries of life. ‘Now I understand,” says Socrates. ‘“ You 
would have me consider not only how a State, but how a 
luxurious State, is to be created. I am certainly of opinion 
that the true and healthy constitution of the State is the one 
which I have described. But if you wish to see the State in 
a fever, I have no objection. For I suppose many will be 
dissatisfied with the simpler way of life. They will be for 
adding sofas and tables and other furniture ; also dainties, and 
perfumes, and incense, and courtesans and cakes ; and the arts 
of the painter and the embroiderer will have to be set in 
motion.” 

And then follows a whole list of other arts and crafts, 
including ‘tutors and nurses, wet and dry, tirewomen and 
barbers, confectioners and cooks.” 

And here, gentlemen of the Medical Faculty, you will 
notice how you come in with the cooks and confectioners. 
For, says Socrates, “living in this way, we shall have much 
greater need of physicians than before.” In his first draft of 
his Republic there is no mention of Doctors. ‘They are not 
among the necessities of life. There is an idyllic picture of the 
simple peasant community—the people who are satisfied with 
the elemental needs of food, clothing, and houses. In fact, 
Plato is never quite free from the suspicion that civilisation is 
something of a disease; and always behind the luxuries and 
vagaries and restlessness and embroidery and flamboyancy of 
Athens he has the vision of the stern simplicity and ascetic 
discipline of Sparta. Here is the picture of the austerely 
simple community as first described: ‘They will work in 
summer stripped and barefoot, and in winter substantially 
clothed and shod. They will feed on barley and wheat, baking 
the wheat and kneading the flour, making noble puddings and 
loaves ; themselves reclining on beds of yew or myrtle boughs. 
And they and their children will feast, wearing garlands on 
their heads and having the praises of the gods on their lips, 
dwelling together in unity, and having a care that their 
families do not exceed their means ; and with such a diet they 
may be expected to live in peace to a good old age and 
bequeath a similar life to their children after them.” 

So until the luxuries come in, there is no need for the 
Doctors. There is no disease, and when death comes to them 
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in a good old age they have no wish for artificial methods 
of prolonging a weary existence so as to make them a burden 
to themselves and others. And that, after all, is the theory of 
the Highland girl to whom, when her mother died, the doctor 
said, “ Why did ye no send for me, Maggie ¢” and she replied, 
“Ah weel, doctor, we just thocht we wad let her dee a 
natural death.” 

And the Lawyers are also associated with the Doctors as 
being the products of a State which has passed from its 
primitive simplicity to a luxurious civilisation. 

“*When intemperance and diseases multiply in a State,” 
says Socrates, “halls of justice and medicine are always being 
opened ; and the arts of the Doctor and the Lawyer begin to 
give themselves airs, finding how keen is the interest which 
not only the slaves but the freemen of a city take about them. 

“ And yet what greater proof can there be of a bad and 
disgraceful state of education than this, that not only the 
meaner classes and the artisans are in need of the high skill of 
physicians and judges, but also those who would pretend to 
have had a liberal education? Is it not disgraceful that a man 
should have to go abroad for his law and physic, because he 
has none of his own at home, and must therefore surrender 
himself into the hands of others ?” 

Plato goes on to describe the man who becomes a lifelong 


litigant, passing his days always in the courts, either as a plaintiff 


or defendant, fancying himself a master of cunning, taking 
every crooked turn, wriggling in and out of every hole, bend- 
ing like a withy, and getting out of the way of justice ; and all 
for what ?—in order to gain small points not worth mentioning, 
not knowing that so to order his life as to be able to do without 
a nodding judge is a far higher and nobler sort of thing. 

And as with the Lawyers so with the Doctors: “* Well,’ | 
said, ‘and to require the help of medicine, not when a wound 
has to be cured, or on occasion of epidemic, but just because, 
by their lives of indolence and luxury, men fill themselves with 
waters and winds, as if their bodies were a marsh, compelling 
the ingenious sons of Asclepius to find names for diseases, such 
as flatulence and catarrh: is not this too a disgrace ?’” 

He quotes the good old days of Homer when a man who 
was wounded drinks a posset of Pramnian wine besprinkled 
with flour and grated cheese, which are certainly rather in- 
flammatory, and yet the sons of Asclepius do not blame the 
damsel who gives him the drink or rebuke Patroclus who 1s 
treating the case; and why? Because they have no use for 
valetudinarian methods—they know that a man has got a 
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work to do and has no time to spend his life thinking about 
his health. 

«When a carpenter is ill he asks the physician for a rough- 
and ready-cure, an emetic or a purge or a cautery or the knife. 
And if anyone tells him that he must go through a course of 
dietetics, and swathe and swaddle his head, and all that sort of 
thing, he replies that he has no time to be ill, and that he sees 
no good in a life which is spent in nursing his disease to the 
neglect of his ordinary calling ; and therefore, bidding good-bye 
to this sort of physician, he resumes his customary diet, and 
either gets well and does his business, or if his constitution 
fails he dies and has no more trouble. 

“So the sons of Asclepius would have nothing to do 
with unhealthy and intemperate subjects, whose lives were 
of no use to themselves or others, and though they were 
rich as Midas the sons of Asclepius would have declined to 
attend them.” 

But there is another profession which comes in along with 
the introduction of luxuries into the State. We have seen 
that luxuries are due to our higher nature, but represent the 
perversion of our higher nature—the human spirit gone wrong, 
exploiting its divine powers in the interest of the flesh. “If 
thou be the son of God, command that these stones be made 
bread.” When the human spirit tries to satisfy its infinite 
cravings with finite satisfactions the inevitable ‘result is the 
fever of an insatiable desire (represented in mythology by 
the thirst of Tantalus) seeking to reach the infinite by an end- 
less addition of finites. The result is insatiable greed and 
avarice and ambition. And as the supply of material goods is 
limited, and the more I have the less there is for my neigh- 
bours, we come to wars and the profession of the soldier. 

Here, then, we come to our present and urgent problem, 
and to the grave and searching questions that have been put 
to our several faculties as to what we have to contribute 
towards a better world in the future. 

Plato does not give us any direct guidance towards a 
solution of the problem of war. But if war comes from the 
perversion of our spiritual nature to finite ends, the solution 
must lie along the lines of the rich development and the full 
emancipation of that higher nature. And this emancipation is 
described by Plato in the case of the one highest class in his 
State, viz. the dvdaxes, the guardians and governors of his 
Republic, who are to find God and salvation by a life of stern 
discipline (almost like that of a monastery) and by a perfect 
system of education, until they reach the central fact of life 
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and the Universe—the idéa tod d-yafod, or, as we might put it, 
“the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” . 

But here for a time we part company with Plato, for Plato 
had his limitations—limitations inevitable in his age and 
country, limitations especially in two directions :—(1) He does 
not rise above the Greek conception of the State as a city. 
The Greek had no conception of any State which is too large 
for the free citizens to be able to meet in the ekklesia for the 
management of their political concerns. And therefore he 
accepts as inevitable the prospect of wars with those outside. 
(2) Democracy to him suggests mob rule and the prevalence of 
all that is wanting in sweetness and light. Even Athens, which 
claims to be a democracy, was in reality an aristocracy, 
because the free citizens alone had a voice in the government, 
and they were a minority—the manual labour was done by a 
vast slave population who had no share in politics. And even 
Athens was too democratic for Plato. He turned, as we have 
seen, with wistful eyes to the more disciplined and military 
political system of Sparta. And this aristocratic tendency 
was inevitable in one who thought that the true State could 
only be where philosophers were kings and where philosophy 
was a matter of pure intellect and dialectic. 

It remained for one greater than Plato to say, “1 thank 
thee, O Father, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes”; and for 
his disciple to write to neighbouring Corinth, “ Jews ask for 
signs and Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Greeks 
foolishness.” 

It was that little “ word of the Cross” which was to appeal, 
as Plato’s id€a tod ayafod could not, not merely to the philo- 
sopher but to man as man, because it appealed to the heart 
and not merely to the head. It was this that laid the founda- 
tion of true democracy and brought within reach of every man 
the spiritual atrdpxeia which he lacked, and disclosed the vision 
—far off, indeed, but sure—of international concord and the 
abolition of war, not in a world State, but in the Kingdom not 
of this world and yet in it—the New Jerusalem, the Paradise 
Regained, in which is the Tree of Life whose leaves are “ for 
the healing of nations.” 

In the light of this revelation, and of the new illumination 
which it sheds on the relation of man to man and nation to 
nation, let us go back to the two opposing theories—that of 
Thrasymachus and that of Socrates, or, as I have ventured to 
suggest, that of Germany and that of England. The one is that 
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t it, Might is Right and Morality is the Interest of the Stronger ; i 
the other is the want of aitdpxea first in the individual and Pt 
lato then in each of the social circles in which human life is organ- hy 
and ised, so far as those circles are regarded as exclusive and final. Be 
loes The one theory—that of Might is Right, or the State as the % 
ity. Will to Power—says, “The Christian law is love: thou shalt a 
Tge love thy neighbour as thyself. This law has no significance in - 
the the relations of one State to another, because it would lead to a 
he a conflict of duties.”? a 
ide. Let us see how the other theory answers this. We begin by 
> of with the small social circle of the Family. It is in the home uy 
‘ich that we learn our first lessons of social duty and unselfish life. : 
Cy, But does the family provide us with full spiritual airapxe.a ? ‘ 
nt, Can we stop there and close our hearts to other families, and i 
ya say the Christian law has no significance in the relations of Pe 
ven one family to another because it would lead to a conflict of 1 
ave duties? On the contrary, we say that a man who thinks only if 
ary of his own family becomes narrow and proud and selfish. 4 
rey When the first lessons in duty and unselfishness have been a 
uld learnt in the small circle of the family they must find expression zi 
yhy and exercise in wider circles beyond, in the relations of one a 
family to another; and the best and most loving families will be ¥ 
nk just the ones which will send out their boys and girls to work be 
the and care for less fortunate families in social work of clubs and a 
for institutes. And the father who has done his duty best at home a 
for will be the best man to be a city councillor, to practise in the c 
rist larger circle the lessons which he has learnt in the smaller. 
eks And, so far from leading to a conflict of duties, this love of 
other families will react on his love for his own. His own 
sal, household will be saved from the narrowness and selfishness 
lo- which would otherwise corrupt even its own internal harmony; 
art it just needs the consecration and ennobling of this wider duty 
da- to redeem itself from pride and exclusiveness. And as a 
an matter of history families did quarrel—like the Scottish clans 
ion —until they found unity and common interests in the wider 
he life and interest of the State. 
10t Passing from the family, then, take another social complex 
ise —the Trades Union or Guild. Here a new and wider sphere 
for opens out of social duty and fellowship. But has it avtapxeva ? 
Must a man stop there because wider loyalties would lead to 
on conflict of duties? This is a case in point, for too often we 
to have seen men adopt that view, and with the result that a 
of Trades Union, instead of being merely a friendly society linking 
to men in fellowship as members of a trade, has become a fighting 
dat 1 Bernhardi. 
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unit in conflict with both employers and consumers. But the 
war has shown us a more excellent way. It has made both 
Trades Unions and Employers’ Federations suddenly aware that 
they are partners in a wider concern, and it is just in the wider 
circle of the State and its claim to their loyalty that old 
antagonisms have for the time at least been laid aside. Then 
we come to the City as a still wider social circle beyond the 
family and the guild. It creates a common interest and loyalty, 
knitting together in fellowship the smaller circles which it 
encloses. Does this supply the spiritual aizdpxeu which we 
are in search of? Once again, “if we draw a circle premature, 
heedless of far gain ”—if we say that we cannot look beyond 
our own city because it would lead to a conflict of duties,—the 
result is that our local patriotism becomes a vulgar and pro- 
vincial thing. And here again we have examples both in 
ancient Greece and in medieval Italy of the wars of cities until 
the time came when a wider circle of social duty claimed their 
common allegiance and knit them together in a new and wider 
enthusiasm as fellow-members of a nation or a state. So we 
pass to the State, and here it is that Bernhardi tells us that we 
must exclude the Christian law because it would lead to a con- 
flict of duties. Well, we Englishmen have long been engaged 
in an interesting experiment. We are working out some- 
thing new in history. For what is called the British Empire 
is not an empire at all: it is a voluntary federation of sister 
States. There is no coercion—no law of force to hold the 
separate parts if they wish to separate. Whatever law there 
is, is a law not imposed by an external authority, but the self- 
imposed restraint of the parts, the registration of a common 
fellowship and common interests and a common ideal arrived 
at spontaneously and without coercion. 

Yes, it may be said, but it is just that sense of common 
interest and those links of race and tradition that make this 
federation possible. But between sovereign States of Europe 
there is no such bond. To answer that objection would need 
a whole historical essay. I shall try to show presently that 
there always has been and that there still is, though it be as 
yet only in germ, the consciousness among the nations of 
Kurope of a Respublica Christiana. It has been ruthlessly 
destroyed for the time being by the reversion to the unchristian 
and heathen principles of Germany which we are discussing. 
But the question is, Does Nationality in. itself supply the 
avtapke Which we seek? And the answer is that, just as in 
the smaller circles, if we limit ourselves to our own country— 
if we limit the operation of the Christian law of love—we 
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suffer. Our patriotism becomes a narrow and vainglorious 
Jingoism. And to redeem our loyalty from such a fate we 
need here, as before, the ideal of a still larger unity; and the 
truest patriot is the man who says, “ I love England because I 
believe that England is not an end in itself but a means to a 
still larger and grander end. I love England because I believe 
that God has raised up my country to take its part along with 
other great countries, each contributing its social gifts and 
graces, in the great work of uplifting the lower races of the 
earth and linking all of them with ourselves in a world-wide 
federation—not a world State, but a world fellowship ; and that 
is not far from our Christian vision of a Kingdom of God.” 

Following, then, the clue which Plato has given us in 
his foundation principle that society is founded on the want 
of spiritual airdpxeva, we are led on to the idea of a world-wide 
international law, not as something arbitrarily imposed by an 
external authority and maintained by military power, but as 
an essential need of human nature as it develops and as it 
surmounts one boundary after another. It is in the evolution 
of this craving for fellowship and justice and righteous- 
ness along with liberty that the hope of the world for the 
future lies. 

It is with this spiritual evolution that we professional men— 
Doctors, Lawyers, and Parsons—have todo. ‘ Doctors!” youwill 
say. ‘* No, surely that is a slip, for they have to do with body, 
not the soul.” And yet if that were so—if you had only to 
do with the physical plane, the animal nature—then Plato’s 
criticism of your profession would be convincing, then a system 
of Kill and Cure would be the best. But we are none of us, 
I think, prepared to accept Plato’s method of dealing with 
the Doctors ; and why? It is because of the infinite worth of 
the human spirit that it is well worth while to call in your 
skill, even in the case of the invalids whom Plato would leave 
to die. For it is often under the discipline of pain and 
suffering that the choicest flowers of the soul blossom. Some 
of the highest lessons, some of the most inspiring visions, which 
have been vouchsafed to me have come from sick-beds. And 
more and more we are learning that you cannot separate 
soul and body by a hard-and-fast line of demarcation.. So I 
still claim the Doctors as having their part in this spiritual 
development on which the solution of our problems depends. 

And the Lawyers—it is surely your function to keep 
before men the conception of Law as the ever-advancing 
record of the victories and attainments of the common con- 
science of the nation or the race; to show that law is not the 
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arbitrary dictation of the ruler, but the embodiment of those 
principles of righteousness which have won their way to 
general acceptance ; to repudiate the German doctrine that law 
is based upon force, and show that it is based upon conscience. 
The common conscience is ever progressing, ever spontaneously 
responding to new ideals of what is right and true, ever gaining 
new territory, ever carrying brotherly consideration for the 
rights of others into new areas of life. It is the work of Law 
to consolidate, to organise, to entrench by means of the 
statute-book the gains which conscience and the brotherly 
instincts of civilised men have achieved. You cannot legislate 
in advance of public opinion, but Law comes in to secure the 
territory which the common conscience has occupied—to pro- 
vide that there shall be no retreat beyond that point, that 
so much at least of brotherly consideration for others shall be 
an irreducible minimum. So all sections of your profession— 
whether it be the work of the legislator in making the laws, 
or the work of the judge in administering them, or the work 
of the barrister or solicitor in interpreting and explaining 
them—are the custodians of a very sacred and precious in- 
heritance which enshrines the long results of the perpetual 
warfare of the spirit of man, the spirit of love and fellowship, 
against the enemies of the soul, the evil hosts of selfishness 
and brute force and tyranny and chaos. 

And finally, what of the Clergy? Well, if the lawyers are 
the sappers who entrench and organise the ground already won 
by the common conscience, then the whole Church is the infantry 
who have to win the ground, and the clergy are the platoon 
and company commanders whose business it is to climb the 
parapet and lead the attack—to go forward across that no- 
man’s-land with its corpses and its shell-craters and its chaos, 
the land that has not yet been occupied by the common 
conscience, where mammon-worship and worldliness and 
selfish competition and chaos prevail. To follow the lead of 
such men as Maurice and Kingsley, Westcott and Gore, 
proclaiming that man shall not live by bread alone, and that 
the real goal of life is to seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness. No doubt the call has often been a voice 
crying in the wilderness ; but the Church is not the clergy, and 
salvation depends not only on the voice that cries but on the 
ears that hear. But even if too often it has been a “vox 
clamantis in deserto,” yet beyond the desert lies the Promised 
Land. And that Promised Land is more and more coming 
into view. For along with the growing spirit of nationalism, 
which tends to remove grounds of quarrel by gathering 
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together into contented groups men of common kindred and 
common traditions and common interests and aspirations, there 
has been a steadily growing spirit of Internationalism, urged 
on by the conscious want of airdpxea in even the most united 
and happy nation—a yearning for brotherhood and fellowship 
and the recognition of a Respublica Christiana. It found 
expression before the Reformation, feebly as yet, in the Papacy 
and the Holy Roman Empire. It was put back by the dis- 
integrating forces of the Renascence and the Reformation, by 
their over-emphasis on individual freedom. But it found 
expression once again a hundred years ago in the Holy 
Alliance. That, it is true, ended in failure, though it was 
glorious in its conception. The reasons for its failure are 
now clear enough. (‘They are well pointed out by Professor 
Ramsay Muir in his book Nationalism and Internationalism.) 
But the sentiment did not die. It found expression in the 
Geneva Convention and again in the Hague Conferences. 
And the Concert of Europe, though for the moment we are 
aware rather of its failures than its successes, was a real 
recognition of the common conscience. And the reason of its 
failure has now become as clear as daylight. It was because 
there was in it the disloyal nation which was more and more 
turning away from Christian principles to the worship of Might 
as Right and the heathen principles of Treitschke and 
Bernhardi. But the war has revealed that treachery to the 
common conscience, and given the world an object-lesson 
which it will never forget of the results of ruthlessness and 
barbarism and “ frightfulness ” to which it leads. 

When that evil dream has passed away the Promised Land 
will shine out clearer than ever. And we should be faint- 
hearted not to believe that the growth of the Christian con- 
science after this relapse into heathenism will be assured, and 
that there will be, more than ever before, a united resolve 
to have done for ever with the brutal stupidity of war and to 
let the Spirit of Christ prevail, and to demand from all 
Christian nations devoted loyalty to the sacredness of Inter- 
national Law as the very condition of admission into the 
Respublica Christiana. It will be our part as lawyers and 
Churchmen to cultivate the same reverent devotion to the 
law of nations as Socrates (to quote Plato once more) felt for 
the laws of Athens. You remember the final scene in his 
prison when he was waiting for the poison cup. His friend 
Crito came to tell him that all arrangements had been made 
to secure his escape. And Socrates refused. All his life he 
had been teaching men the glory of citizenship and the sacred- 
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ness of law. And was he now at the last, in order to save his 
own skin, to betray the laws to which he had plighted his 
troth? He pictures the remonstrance of the laws to such 
disloyalty. ‘‘ Listen to us, Socrates,’ he hears them say, 
‘listen to us who have brought you up. Think not of life 
and children first, and of justice afterwards, but of justice first, 
that you may be justified before the princes of the world 
beyond. For neither will you nor any that belong to you be 
happier or holier or juster in this life, or happier in another, 
if you do as Crito bids. Now you depart in innocence, a 
sufferer and not a doer of evil; a victim not of the laws but 
of men. But if you go forth returning evil for evil, and injury 
for injury, breaking the covenants and agreements which you 
have made with us, and wronging those whom you ought 
least to wrong, that is to say, yourself, your friends, your 
country, and us, we shall be angry with you while you live, 
and our brethren, the laws of the world beyond, will receive 
you as an enemy ; for they will know that you have done your 
best to destroy us. Listen, then, to us and not to Crito.’ 

‘This is the voice which I seem to hear murmuring in my 
ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the mystic ; that 
voice, I say, is humming in my ears, and prevents me from 
hearing any other. And I know that anything more which 
you may say will be in vain. Yet speak if you have anything 
to say. 

«Crito, I have nothing to say, Socrates. 

“Socrates. Leave me, then, to follow whithersoever God 
leads.” 


When Christian nations have learnt that sort of reverence 
for the international laws, that sort of devout loyalty to the 
unenforced decisions of the international tribunal, we shall 
be “not far from the Kingdom of Heaven,” not far from that 
City of God with the vision of which the Bible closes: “in the 
light of which the nations shall walk, and into which the kings 
of the earth shall bring their glory.” 


A. HAMILTON BAYNES. 


BirMINGHAM, 
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ARE THE, ANGLICAN MODERNIST 
HONEST ? 3 


Proressor PERCY GARDNER. 


A FEw years ago, when Dr Paget, then Bishop of Oxford, was 
consulted by one of his clergy as to the force of Modernism in 
the English Church, he replied that it did not exist there. No 
one, I think, would now give such an answer. Bishop Gore, Dr 
Paget’s successor, wrote in 1914, in regard to the modernising 
party, that it consisted of a “ group of men, no less good and 
great than the Jesuits, no less zealous in a good cause, but 
like them led on in a: special atmosphere to adopt a position 
and maintain a claim which, looked at in the light of common 
morality, proves utterly unjustifiable.”* I think that this 
comparison with the Jesuits is on both sides unfair. ‘The 
Modernists are a very small and feeble body compared to the 
Jesuits, and in missionary zeal incomparably inferior to them. 
But they are as a rule transparently honest. It is, indeed, 
their love of truth and straightforwardness which has brought 
them into collision with the strong conventional element in 
the Church. 

There are many others, besides the present Bishop of 
Oxford, who misapprehend the Modernist position. I propose 
in this paper, first, briefly to define that position, and then to 
defend the Modernists from the charge of insincerity. 


I 


The term Modernist is unsatisfactory enough. It was 
brought into vogue by the Papal Encyclical Pascendi in 1907, 
in which the supposed views of a party in the Roman Church 
are reduced with great skill to a system. Agnosticism in 
philosophy and the critical treatment of history are set forth as 


1 The Basis of Anglican Fellowship, p. 25. 
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the basis of a scheme of belief or disbelief which probably was 
never in its entirety held by anyone, but which serves very 
well as a mark for the Papal arrows. The difficulty is to find 
another term which will take the place of ‘“ Modernism.” 
Almost all the names of parties or schools of thought, includ- 
ing the name Christian, are the inventions of opponents; and 
if they come into general use, they soon lose their opprobrious 
character. I do not think that the advanced party in the 
English Church objects to being called Modernist. 

This Modernist party bears but a moderate amount of 
resemblance to the Broad Church of the last century. In the 
last generation the breadth was largely emotional and common- 
sense, mere generosity of spirit and a love of liberty. At 
present it is based upon evolution in science and critical 
method in history. The party is thoroughly attached to the 
English Church and to the main principles of Christianity ; 
but it demands that those principles shall be reconsidered in 
the light of growing knowledge, and re-stated in a way suited 
to the intellectual conditions of the age. But while many 
of the clergy of various groups would in words accede to this 
demand, the Modernist really means what he says. He does 
not take the traditional views and customs of the Church and 
try to dovetail them in with the position of some mediatising 
school of science or history, but really launches out into the 
ocean of intellectual exploration, determined to find a farther 
shore. ‘ 

It has been well pointed out, in a recent number of the 
Modern Churchman, that the modernising party in the 
English Church consists of two wings, which may be called 
the Liberal Protestant and the Modernist Catholic. Among 
all the Churches it is probable that only the English Church 
is broad enough to find room for tendencies so diverse. But 
the English Church is at once Catholic and Reformed, has 
strong affinity at the one pole with Rome and at the other 
with Geneva. And the mentality of English Churchmen is 
so diverse, that the light of experience and reality, falling 
upon them, urges them in various directions. 

The Liberal Protestant starts from the Evangelical point of 
view, the point of view of individual religion, the religion of 
experience and the divine grace. He still feels at heart that 
here one grasps the reality of spiritual things, that God and 
man are in actual contact, and that through such contact 
man can rise into eternal life. His Gospel is that of Jesus 
in the Synoptists as interpreted by liberal theologians. But 
he is unable to take the Bible as his predecessors had taken 
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it, as the very Word of God. And he is unable to think of 
the Christian religion as a purely supernatural thing brought 
into the world at a definite moment in static form and valid 
for all time. 

The Catholic Modernist has another conception of religion, 
which is for him ecclesiastical and historical, and is mystical 
and sacramental rather than individually ethical. But while 
he retains something of the medizval feeling as to the sanctity 
of the Church and the sacredness of the Sacraments, he is 
unable to retain the non-historic static character of Catholic 
doctrine. He is dominated by the new spirit of history and of 
evolution, and sees the necessity that in every age the Church 
should put her beliefs into a new setting and regard them in 
another light. His position is’ “ that of a man who accepts 
the application of the strictest critical methods, both to the Old 
and New Testament and to the origins of Christianity, and 
the results which follow such application, but does not see any 
reason to modify his attitude to that method of interpreting 
Christianity which has, or seems to have, the sanction of 
Catholic antiquity.” “His belief in a Catholic Church, with 
definite authority, with an ordered ministry, with valid sacra- 
ments, with power to bind and to loose, remains intact.” 

The Catholic Modernist naturally made his first appearance 
in the Roman fold, and for a little while he loomed large 
there. But the Papal Curia is nothing if not an organised 
authority, and it was at once placed in the dilemma that it 
must either accept the Modernist view or else crush Modernism. 
It cannot surprise us that it chose the second alternative; and 
as the Modernists were few, strong only in the ranks of the 
intellectual, they were easily crushed. 

Catholic Modernists are making their appearance in the 
English Church in ever greater force ; and as there is here no 
Papal discipline to crush them, they may well have a future. 
The Liberal Protestants, on the other hand, are no new feature, 
but carry on the line of the Broad Church of the last century, 
of Jowett and Stanley, Arnold and Robertson. 

It is of the essence of Modernism in all its forms to take an 
evolutional view of Church history and of doctrine. It does 
not regard Christianity as a system revealed once for all to men 
and fixed for all time, but as a principle of life and progress, 
embodied first of all in the life and teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity, and after His death setting forth under the guid- 
ance of His Spirit in a ceaseless campaign against sin and 
materialism in the world, gradually assimilating and turning to 


1 Modern Churchman, vi. p. 156. 
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its own use all that in the heathen world was capable of such 
transmutation, but sometimes failing in assimilating power, and 
falling under the dominion of unworthy influences. 

Critical study of history has produced among Modernists 
an indisposition to accept, or at all events to put any stress 
on, the miraculous narratives in the Gospels, and there is 
a clear perception that from the very first there was progress 
and alteration in Christianity. The New Testament is not 
homogeneous. The Gospel of Galilee grew and changed with 
the disappearance and exaltation of Christ. The teaching of 
St Paul and of the Fourth Gospel is a clear modification of 
the original teaching. In a word, early Christianity is not 
static and miraculous, but dynamic and evolutional. It is 
clear that such views do not diminish but increase one’s 
veneration for the Church as a Divine institution ; but different 
views may be held as to the faithfulness of the Church to 
her continuous inspiration, and as to the need for changes to 
make her a better exponent of the undying and ever-working 
spirit of Christianity. 

The question arises whether such views can be honestly 
held by clergy and laity in the Church of England. 


II 


It is a remarkable thing that whereas it is loyalty to truth 
which lies at the roots of the Christianity of Modernist Church- 
men, and has given rise to what are commonly regarded as their 
heresies, yet no charge is more often brought against them 
than that of want of veracity. It is said that they sign state- 
ments which they do not believe to be true, and that they 
repeat in church formule which they can only repeat with 
disingenuous mental reservations. Some reply to these charges 
is forced upon us. 

I remember a discussion of the question carried on many 
years ago between Professor Henry Sidgwick on the one side, 
who attacked the Broad Church clergy, and Dr Rashdall on the 
other, who defended them. Recently Bishop Gore has spoken 
of this controversy, and ranged himself on the side of Sidgwick.' 
To me the disputants seemed well matched, and each from 
his own point of view made out an excellent case. But 
Sidgwick showed less than his usual power of entering into 
the views of an opponent, and was not at home in doctrinal 
questions. We may appeal from both disputants to a 

1 H. Sidgwick, Practical Ethics, 1898; cf. C. Gore, The Basis of Anglican 
Fellowship, p. 11. 
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man who perhaps was as noted for fanaticism of veracity 
as anyone who ever lived, John Stuart Mill, who decides 
that it is honest for men to remain in the Church “so long 
as they are able to accept its articles and confessions in any 
sense, or with any interpretation, consistent with common 
honesty, whether it be the generally received interpretation 
or not.” It seems to me that this verdict may be accepted 
as final by the most sensitive conscience. 

A more recent pronouncement by another fanatic of 
veracity is to the same effect. It is by Mr Donald Hankey 
in a book of most transparent honesty. The right procedure, 
he says, “is to take full advantage of the liberty that is 
allowed within the Church. It is, | am convinced, by using 
the freedom of the Church to pursue our ideals that we shall 
both avoid the pitfalls of separation and commend our ideas 
to the Church.” * 

We may, however, limit somewhat more closely the charge 
of insincerity; for the specific complaint brought against 
Modernists, notably in the work of Bishop Gore, already cited, 
is that they do not accept certain clauses in the Creed in an 
allowable way. The two clauses especially selected are that 
which asserts the Virginal birth of the Founder of Christianity, 
and that which asserts the resurrection of the body. These 
clauses, according to the accusers, are of the essence of the 
faith of the Church, and they must be held literally, and not in 
any transposed or symbolic interpretation. 

In the first place, this is to put the Creeds in a place in 
which they are not put by the Prayer Book. It is true that 
Article VIII. says that ,the three Creeds (including the 
Athanasian) ought thoroughly to be received and believed. 
But on what ground? Not because they were formulated by 
certain Councils or Synods and accepted by the Church, but 
because they “may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture.” But all modern scholars are agreed that the 
doctrine of the Trinity (to go no further) as set forth in the 
Creeds is only to be found in rudimentary form in Scripture. 
And we are unable in modern times to treat the Scriptures 
thus as an unit and a final court of appeal. The fact is that 
High Churchmen now regard the Creeds as sacred, not because 
they can be proved from Scripture, but because they have the 
authority of the Church. But this is not the attitude of the 
Prayer Book. “The Church,” it holds, must not “ordain 
anything that is contrary to God’s word written.” ‘ General 
Councils may err, and sometimes have erred, even in things 
1 Faith or Fear, pp. 31-33. 
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pertaining to God.” ‘To put the Creeds in the place of the 
Bible as the tests of orthodoxy is completely to upset the 
teaching of the Prayer Book. 

But it is said, at all events the clergyman repeats the Creed 
constantly with his people, and he has no right to repeat it 
in a non-natural sense. But the Creed is a common, not an 
individual, confession. It is true that the English Church 
begins the formula with “I believe,” while the Eastern 
Church begins “ We believe.” But it is really the expression 
of the general belief. We may say boldly that none of those 
who repeat even the (so-called) Apostles’ Creed accept the 
whole of it literally. Such phrases as “ He descended into 
hell (Hades),” and “ He sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty,” require in the opinion of everyone fresh 
interpretation, though they were taken as expressions of literal 
fact when the Creeds were drawn up. In the same way it is 
legitimate to attach a meaning other than the literal one to 
such phrases as “ conceived by the Holy Ghost,” and “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body.” And we can find fresh and 
more spiritual interpretations without going beyond the New 
Testament. The Lucan phrase, “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee: wherefore also that which is to be born shall be called 
holy, the Son of God,” implies no physical miracle, and it is 
very doubtful if it was meant to do so. And as to the 
resurrection of the body, whether that of Jesus Christ or that 
of His followers, St Paul held a doctrine very different from 
that of the first disciples and that embodied in the Fourth 
Article. Surely the Pauline belief is not heretical ? 

It is a matter much to be regretted, but it is nevertheless 
true, that in the English Church we are accustomed—far too 
much accustomed—to hear and to repeat phrases which we do 
not regard as any literal expression of our beliefs. 

In the Communion Service we express our adherence to 
the custom of observing the Jewish Sabbath, and to the Jewish 
condemnation of the arts of painting and sculpture. Some of 
the Psalms which we sing contain phrases which it is much to 
be hoped we do not take literally. Some of the prayers for the 
King have to be interpreted as meaning not the King but 
the authorities of the State. To pass by all these convention- 
alities and to come down on a non-literal interpretation of 
some clauses in the Creeds is not really honest. 

If I were thinking of taking orders I should be far more 
strongly repelled by the dislike to reading in-Church some of 
the lessons from the Old Testament, the morality of which is 
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indefensible, than by the fear of having to interpret broadly 
some of the phrases of the Creeds. 

The fact is that the popular view of the insincerity of the 
Modernists tells against the whole Church of England. A 
Church which is alive and not fossilised is obliged to take one 
of two courses as regards its formule: either it must from 
time to time revise them, or it must allow licence in their 
interpretation. ‘The Church of England, perhaps unfortunately, 
has scarcely any means of taking the first alternative. So 
cumbrous is the machinery of revision, so innumerable are the 
facilities offered to obstructives, that, as everyone knows, any 
alterations, save as regards lesser matters, are practically almost 
impossible. It would be a blessed thing if the Church could 
gain more power of action by the formation of a really repre- 
sentative government, even if that power were used with very 
moderate wisdom.’ But we must take the facts as they stand. 
And if we embrace the membership of the English Church as 
being on the whole an invaluable institution, we must love it 
for what it is, and not only for what it might become. Change 
in formularies being so extremely difficult, there arises an 
irresistible need for full freedom in interpreting them. And 
such freedom has been generally allowed. ‘The disadvantage 
which it involves is a too great convention in the worship of 
the Church, a force of conservatism in the face of any attempt 
at a larger life. And the great advantage which it allows is 
freedom in the growth of fresh schools of religious thought. 
When such a school arises the old bottles are stretched, but 
not necessarily burst. 

Thus in recent years there has prevailed among the clergy 
far greater breadth and liberty in the study of the Bible, 
especially of the Old Testament. The Jewish sacred books 
are generally regarded, not in the static light, in which they 
are presented in the Articles, as a standard of religious belief, 
but as a record of a progressive revelation to the Jewish people, 
leading up to, and in a measure foreshadowing, Christianity. 
Again, some of the doctrines of the Calvinist scheme of 
theology presented in the Articles are now bythe clergy generally 
either given up, or at all events greatly modified. Doctrines 
and practices too hastily set aside at the Reformation are 
making their way in clerical circles, and it is found that their 
acceptance is not inconsistent with the use of the Prayer Book. 
How far in these changes there is good or evil we cannot 


1 This was written before the recent proposals for the reform of the con- 
stitution of the Church were put forth. While not regarding those proposals as 
quite satisfactory, I should be sorry if they came to nothing. 
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now consider. The point is that there is liberty, and that 
liberty is very valuable as saving the Church from a gray 
and uniform formality. But such liberty cannot be granted 
to other schools in the Church and denied only to the broader 
school. 

The ordinary citizen is so used to this liberty in some 
aspects that he does not notice it. But when he comes to a 
liberty which is newer and less popular, he is apt to be shocked. 
But he has only to become accustomed to it to tolerate it 
with other forms of freedom. 


III 


There is a further objection which demands respectful 
treatment. It will be said: “The ordinary Christian, the man 
of moderate education, does not share your intellectual 
difficulties, nor approach your standpoint. This man has a 
way of judging the presentations of religion brought before 
him, not from the side of intellect but from that of practice. 
What he judges by is the life, not the creed; and he cares 
little what a man professes so long as he shows the Christian 
virtues in practice. Why then disturb him by parading 
difficulties as to the Christian creeds, which only make him 
think that Christianity is not true? After all, Christianity 
from the first has been the religion of the poor and humble. 
Your intellectualism bids fair to rob the poor of it.” 

The answer is twofold. In the first place, it is not true 
to say that the uneducated are not troubled by intellectual 
difficulties. Their intellectual atmosphere is in the long run 
determined by the thought of universities and schools. ‘They 
move slowly in these matters, but they move, and necessarily 
in the direction in which they are led. At the present 
moment the first chapters of Genesis keep many from 
Christianity, because they think that Christians must accept 
them as historic, and even an elementary education shows 
them that they are not historic. 

And we have it on excellent authority that in the popular 
mind some of the miracles of the New Testament now stand 
in line with those of the Old Testament. Not the miracles of 
healing, for in recent times faith-healing in many diseases 
has become a familiar fact in Europe and America. But such 
marvels as the feeding of the multitudes or the withering of 
the barren fig-tree dwell in the minds of intelligent artisans, 
and many who are not intelligent; and when they are told, 
by such authorities as the Bishop of London, that unless they 
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believe that such things really took place they cannot be 
Christians, they accept the dilemma and take the wrong 
alternative. 

This is put very clearly and convincingly in the recently pub- 
lished book called Faith or Fear. Mr Hankey (the “ Student 
in Arms” of the Spectator) there shows clearly how the 
mind of the ordinary soldier in the trenches is repelled and 
estranged, when he feels an impulse towards Christian pro- 
fession, by the non-natural miraculous background which is 
often set before him as essential to Christian belief. He is 
greatly attracted by the figure of the Founder of Christianity, 
he is willing boldly to take a place among those who have 
sworn fidelity to Him, and to fight on His side against vice 
and materialism. Even the Sacraments of Christianity appeal 
to his emotions, and seem to be the door leading to a better 
life. But when he has (on baptism) to express his belief in 
some of the traditional views of Christianity, such as the 
historicity of the Virgin-birth and the resurrection of the flesh, 
he is strongly repelled, and can only accept these tenets with 
mental reservations. Mr Hankey was a man who knew what 
he was talking about, and had much experience of the ways 
of thinking of the ordinary man in England, in France, in 
Australia: his testimony is of the greatest value, and cannot 
be lightly thrust aside. ‘The fact is, that a man who has had 
very little education, but has mingled freely with his kind, 
often has a far keener and more correct sense of the drift in 
the intellectual world than has the clergyman, who in his train- 
ing in a theological college has often learned to take fanciful 
and unnatural views of history and the principles of evidence. 

And in the second place, the working religion of the 
poorer classes, in the northern countries of Europe if not in 
the southern countries, is practically quite independent of any 
miraculous basis of belief. I have often listened to preachers 
addressing a poor congregation, and have generally found 
that the whole source of their influence, the reason why they 
make an impression, is that they speak of religious experience, 
of things which they themselves have felt and known. Prob- 
ably most of them would, if asked, say that they accepted 
the miraculous element in the Gospels, and naturally, because 
they take them as a whole and do not distinguish. But it is 
not on the miracles of nineteen centuries ago that they base 
their appeal, but on sin and its forgiveness by God, on present 
spiritual help vouchsafed in time of trouble, on the need and 
the assurance of salvation. The peasantry in southern and 
eastern Kurope do believe in a miraculous Christianity ; but 
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they carry out the belief logically, and expect miraculous help 
from Virgin or saint in attaining whatever they may happen 
to desire. Their religion has good elements; but surely few 
Englishmen would wish their countrymen to go back from a 
more to a less spiritual religion? It is painful when religious 
teachers who might know the depth and vividness of the 
religious experience of tens of thousands of men and women 
in the cottages of England and Scotland speak with admira- 
tion and even envy of the trust in Sacraments of the French 
peasant, or of the Russian soldier’s unwavering belief in the 
virtue of the image which he carries in his bosom. Not that 
I would condemn such honest superstition. Let the Russian 
answer to his own master; but it is not thus that English 
people in the course of our noble history for centuries past 
have thought of religion. 

In the body of Christ the hand cannot say to the eye, I 
have no need of thee. Various schools of thought must work 
together for the efficiency of the whole. Over and over again, 
in the past history of the English Church, an outcry has been 
raised against the utterances of the broader school, and the 
demand has been made that they should quit the communion. 
They have felt that it would be wrong to comply with the 
demand: and they were justified. To confine ourselves to the 
last century, what would have been the result if Maurice and 
Arnold, Jowett and Stanley, had given up the communion of 
the English Church? Would not the Church in our day have 
been weaker and poorer? Inthe same way the Broad Church- 
men of the twentieth century have a duty to the Church of the 
twenty-first century. They have an honourable and a necessary 
part to play in the Church, to preserve it from intellectual 
poverty and practical retrogression. Just as High Churchmen 
have a duty in insisting on the value of historic continuity and 
corporate Church life, and Low Churchmen in dwelling on the 
reality of divine grace and the need of a new heart, so Broad 
Churchmen have a duty to continue the adaptation of the 
Church to modern intellectual conditions, to carry on the 
labours of such Churchmen as Clement of Alexandria, Thomas 
Aquinas, Colet, Erasmus, and a host of others, the working of 
whose influence in the present is so profound that we often 
fail to recognise it. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD AND 
DR MERCIER. 


A REPLY. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


Dr Menrcier’s vigour as a controversialist has several times 
already interested and amused the readers of the HipBerr 
JouRNAL, He is now looking about for some other foe worthy 
of his prowess, and, having descried in me what he thinks to 
be an attitude of antagonism or even contempt to the scientific 
world, he turns his horns in my direction. But I avoid the 
charge, for, though I have said things about orthodox science, 
I have never felt any spirit of antagonism or hostility to my 
scientific brethren of the Royal Society. And I believe that 
the friendly feeling is reciprocated. Assuredly I hope so; for 
I have nothing but admiration and fellow-feeling for workers 
in science. So Dr Mercier’s accusation and his wrath come 
to me as a surprise. 

But, I ask myself, is he really angry, or is he trying to 
work up some artificial indignation? He paws the ground and 
champs and snorts in the arena, but the picador is in the gallery 
watching the performance, and is not aware of having done 
anything to irritate him; but he evidently wishes to feel irri- 
tated, and so vents his rage upon anything red that he can 
see. There is a sentence on page 382 of my article in the 
April 1917 number of the H1rssertr Journat which annoys Dr 
Mercier; but I do not know why. It is one about “the lever 
of custom, use, and wont”: he reads into it a libel against 
scientific men. But I have looked up the context and find it 
perfectly harmless. I am saying that we all think some things 
natural and easy, while others are portentous and difficult ; 
and that the things which seem natural seem so because we 
have grown accustomed to them, though we do not really 
understand them any better than things which are rarer. 
Vor. XVI.—No. 1. 129 9 
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Instead of being offensive, it is a sort of platitude. Yet Dr 
Mercier makes much play with it. 

His object apparently is to defend the scientific world from 
my “attacks” and what he calls my “sneers.” He complains 
that I have attacked scientific men in general for not examin- 
ing certain phenomena. But that certainly is an exaggeration 
of my intention. I have from time to time expressly said 
that I do not expect everybody to investigate everything, nor 
do I ask busy students to leave their work and take up a new 
research. No; what I have occasionally complained of is that 
a few men of science, and still more some of their followers, 
deny the truth of certain things which they have not investi- 
gated, and about which they know nothing. They think they 
know quite enough; but that is only because they despise the 
subject so intensely that they will not give it a fair chance. 
If they let it alone, as a biologist lets astronomy alone, no one 
has any ground for complaint: but if a man, whatever his 
other credentials, denies that there are any fixed stars worth 
studying, because he has seen stars visibly scooting to destruc- 
tion; if he ridicules the use of a telescope because his own 
eye or his own microscope tells him all that a rational being 
need know;; if he holds that prying into out-of-the-way things 
leads to insanity ;—then, though I hope I have never sneered, 
I have at times remonstrated, and have virtually asked such 
men either to examine the things carefully without prejudice 
or else hold their peace. 

In so far as an expert psychiatrist warns feeble-minded 
people from dabbling in unusual mental peculiarities, he is 
entirely within his rights, and I for one am with him. But I 
sometimes wonder whether an alienist is not liable to detect 
too widely the prevalence of feeble-mindedness. Stupidity 
may be plentiful enough, but the man in the street is usually 
fairly proof against anything savouring of the unusual or the 
imaginary: neither insanity nor genius seems to come his way. 
It is not necessary to be a scientific or even an educated person 
to be gifted with robust common-sense; and there seems no 
need to warn healthy people from a subject of general interest, 
or from gaining first-hand experience of truths of singular 
importance to humanity. A certain number of unbalanced 
and over-emotional people do dabble in the subject, and these 
I would try to discourage. Dr Mercier’s article may serve as 
a bogle to frighten them with. Another set of unbalanced 
people who ought to know better get into pulpits and shout 
“devilry” ; but these I fear his article will encourage: they 
will probably be grateful to him for providing them with an 
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instrument of excommunication more widely potent than their 
own. But in this connection an old Punch cartoon occurs to 
me, in which a Papal legate, holding up a sheet-and-turnip- 
lantern sort of “ bull” labelled “ Excommunication,” tries to 
frighten Napoleon III. ; who, seated at his ease, and twirling 
his moustache, smiles ‘* C’est bien drole.” 

What I want to do is to help to put the subject on a solid 
and sensible basis for future generations to study, to understand, 
and to use. The truth as I am learning to regard it is that 
incarnate and discarnate humanity is all one family, that the 
screen between the materialised and the immaterial variety is 
of a sensory and material and temporary order, and that com- 
munication through the veil is even now occasionally possible. 
If this or something like it be not a truth but a delusion, then 
indeed the hard things said of us are more than justified ; but 
if it be a truth, then it is as much worth knowing, and gradu- 
ally with due precaution making use of, as any other branch of 
natural knowledge. 

Dr Mercier says truly that some inklings of the fact, and . 
some practices based upon it, have been familiar to every part 
of the human race from time immemorial; and he intimates 
that we might have made more use of this fact as a support 
for our thesis. I know; and Mr Andrew Lang, who was at 
one time President of the Society for Psychical Research, 
used to say the same. But, as I used to tell him, he was an 
historian and a student of folk-lore; he had a right to deal 
with such data, I had none. If I read any folk-lore, as I 
occasionally do for amusement, I realise that it is customary 
to record everything, however preposterous and absurd, with- 
out apology or compunction, to treat it all as grist to the 
mill, and never to raise the question whether any of it can 
by any possibility be true, or what kind of foundation even 
its absurdities may have. Yet I may respectfully inquire 
concerning those legends in which Dr Mercier seems so well 
informed,—is there not likely to be any spark of truth in the 
midst of the mass? Does he think that with all that smoke 
there is no fire @ 

Andrew Lang was impressed with the similarity of the 
asserted occurrences, in widely different parts of the earth’s 
surface, and at widely different times, with what we were 
describing as having come under observation to-day. And 
I think that the coincidences are impressive. Dr Mercier 
adduces them because he wishes to relegate the whole, both 
past and future, to the dustbin of superstition ; I, on the other 
hand, rather expect some competent student to rake among 
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the ashes of that dustbin and discover that we had thrown 
away too readily a certain amount of valuable commodity. 

Meanwhile, this is not a mode of approaching current every- 
day fact which my training or instinct enables me to make 
use of. Nor do I think it helpful to attempt to sift the grain 
from the chaff until after a much closer study of present-day 
produce enables us more readily to discriminate one from the 
other. My duty is to examine the material which comes my 
way to-day, and if I find anything of value to say so. If by 
so chortling I appear to be calling to all other scratchers in 
the farmyard of nature to leave their patch and come and 
look at mine—it is not that I really want to interrupt them, 
but a little momentary enthusiasm is surely pardonable. The 
alternative would be, I suppose, to lie low and say nothing; 
but it is contrary to the scientific or indeed the human instinct 
not to publish the result of a search, even though it be only 
a lost coin that has been discovered after much sweeping. 

Dr Mercier has a forcible style, and perhaps does not weigh 
his words when he says that I am “conducting a raging, 
tearing propagandism.” It reminds me of a shout of the 
conductor to the driver of an omnibus, wherein, after a pro- 
longed wait, a mild old gentleman ventured to say, “Conductor, 
do you think that we might be moving on?” “ Drive on, Bill; 
here’s a hold gent a-cussing and swearing like anything !” 

As to novelty, I have constantly pointed out that things in 
nature cannot be really new—it is only attention to them that 
is new; and facts deeply rooted in humanity cannot be new 
even in that sense, though the attention hitherto devoted to 
them may have been more of a superstitious than of a 
scientific order. So they may come out new into the light 
of science. I claim for them no other novelty. 

A little time ago a certain group of people said to me, 
“Produce your proofs.” I had already produced some; | 
have now produced more. Now they appear to say, “ Take us 
to the facts and convince us,” well knowing that they do not 
mean to be convinced. But it is not my function to act as show- 
man. ‘The facts are there, if they care to seek them; they lie 
as open to them as tome. If they seek, they will find : if they 
resolutely close their eyes, the loss is theirs. Their prejudice 
against our statements is born of a resolute certainty, either 
that they are not true, or that our interpretation of them is 
wholly wrong and muddle-headed. Well, for the present we 
must agree to differ. 
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TELEPATHY AS INTERPRETING CHRIST. 


THE Rev. J. H. SKRINE, D.D., 
Vicar of St Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford. 


THIs paper attempts an interpretation of the Christ life and 
the doctrine of the Resurrection from the side of that recent 
science of nature which investigates the facts of telepathy or 
thought-transference. 

If the universe is a continuous whole and the two realms of 
nature and grace, earth and heaven, are the unequal hemi- 
spheres of All Being, the upper and nether web woven without 
seam from the top throughout of the garment of God, then a 
knowledge of either region will be interpretative of the other, 
heavenly fact will be the true significance of earthly, and 
human fact will inform us of divine. ‘That is why a fresh 
discovery of natural law involves a revision of theologies and, 
if needful, a reinterpretation. 

This present age has brought us such a fresh discovery. 
The intercourse between one human consciousness and another 
by some manner of communication which is not conveyed by 
any known action of the senses, such as language or physical 
signalling, has become an ascertained law of nature. It may 
be possible to find men of respected judgment who will not yet 
admit this, for 1 have myself encountered such denial. But 
so did eminent intellectuals in the days of Galileo deny that 
earth was round. We may here pass the opinion by. 

The fact, then, which we call at present by the inadequate 
names of telepathy and thought-transference must cause us 
torethink our theologies and to rewrite, at least for our own 
private use, the foundation of our doctrines. In particular, 
the doctrine which confesses Jesus Christ as the God-Man, and 
declares a Manhood taken into God by the act of the Incarnation. 

What do we understand by the credal formula that “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ is God and Man . . . not two but one Christ 


». . by taking of the Manhood into God”? Can we under- 
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stand anything while we only say “the Manhood”? That 
word names a thought, not a thing: there is nowhere a 
Manhood in this universe; there are only Men. If we say 
“the Man Jesus was taken into God,” we name a thought to 
which there corresponds a thing. And this surely is the belief 
of a Christian, that a Man, once known to men as Jesus of 
Nazareth, is now “taken into God.” 

But what is this, to be taken into God? What it 7s, no 
one can say: Godhead is a fact beyond reach of a human 
intelligence. What it can be thought to be, a believer may 
attempt to put into words. For myself, I can find no other 
words to measure my own apprehension of the Divinity of 
Jesus attained by His death and resurrection (we speak here, 
be it carefully noted, not of the pre-existent Word, but of 
Jesus, Son of Mary) than that the Man who, in His sensible 
existence, was limited by space and time conditions, became 
upon the event of His death eternal and infinite, as God is 
eternal and infinite. If any brother Christian can enlarge my 
conception I shall gratefully accept the enlargement. But till 
then these attributes of timelessness and boundless range cover 
all I am able to image to myself of the Being of the Man 
Jesus, when “taken into God.” They cover all the less 
abstract properties of the Godhead which we define as power, 
wisdom, love. The Glorified Manhood is infinite in the 
exercise of those attributes, has become all-powerful, all- 
knowing, all-loving: in that way He is One with God; like 
God, He can know all things and all men that are, can do all 
things He wills, can unite to Himself in love all creatures 
capable of being loved. 

With this understanding of the Man taken into God | 
come to study the action of the divine Christ which we call 
the redemption of mankind. ‘This action can be intelligible 
to us only so far as it is the action of the Man who is in God. 
As Jesus of Nazareth revealed what can be known of the 
Father, so Jesus the Glorified does on men what is done by 
the Father. By the operation of powers which are human 
but infinite in range, He redeems the souls of mortals. 
Among powers that are human is this Telepathy, and it 
promises to prove the most potent of them. I shall expect 
that telepathy, when its nature has been better explored, will 
be found to be the most effective of the hitherto known 
instruments by which the Son of God makes Himself the 
Life of men, causes them to live unto God. 

What, then, is telepathy that it should possess such effect- 
iveness as a means of our salvation ? 
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I must be succinct at the risk of being obscure. Telepathy 
is a specific function of human life, of human life at its 
highest. Life at all grades is for me an interchange of self- 
hood, a mutual impartment of forces, qualities, substances 
between two living things or between a living thing and an 
environment, an interpenetration of a creature and its Creator. 
Christ’s own word for it was, “ Ye abide in me, and I in you.” 
Of such vital interchanges telepathic interchange is the most 
vital, the most charged with life, being the mutual penetration 
of two consciousnesses, the reciprocal transference of thoughts 
and purposes. Neither telepathy nor thought-transference 
are adequate descriptions: telepathy, “experience of the 
distant,” suggests that the recipient of a motion is only passive, 
while thought-transference suggests that the initiating mind is 
only active. I assume what cannot with our present knowledge 
be demonstrated, but which all analogy binds me to believe, 
that the sender and the receiver of a telepathic message are 
both of them agent and patient at once in the act, just as all 
life is a mutual activity, even when it is the life unto God, 
which is the mutuality of human faith and divine grace. 

If the Manhood of the Son of Man survived the event of 
mortal death, and now works His work on men by the proper 
faculties of manhood, one might deductively argue that this 
human faculty which is beyond others spiritual, the power of 
communicating that highest thought and purest action which 
we call faith, would be the instrument by which Jesus now 
carries on the work of redemption. The conclusion, however, 
might be somewhat barren of religious helpfulness, and we must 
seek to show inductively that telepathy is that instrument. 

Let me divide the history of Redemption for the purpose 
of examination into its stages. There is the Ministry, where 
we ought to find the telepathic action clearly verified; the 
Descent, when “ He went and preached to the spirits in prison”; 
the Forty Days; and All the Days which have followed the 
Ascension. 

I. The Ministry.—Can we discover in the record a power 
in Jesus to transfer His thought or His will to disciples 4 

The transference of thought may be divided into thought- 
reading and thought-writing. The former is distinctly testified. 
Jesus “perceived their thoughts,” “knew their thoughts,” 
“knew what was in man,” “knew who should betray Him.” 
From the Fourth Gospel, which, whatever question there is 
of its historicity, represents a Christian tradition of such a 
power in Jesus, we can cite the signal instances of Nathanael 
under the fig-tree and the Samaritan woman at the well. 
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Thought-writing—that is, a transference in which the in- 
itiative is with Jesus—is not a fact which lends itself so easily 
to the notice of history. But when the Baptist exclaims 
enigmatically, “Behold the Lamb of God,” or witnesses a 
descent of the Spirit after the baptism, I offer as cause a 
reflection of a vision in the mind of Jesus upon the mind of 
John. I would suggest a like cause of the vision on the 
Mount ; the Transfiguration was an event in the soul of Christ 
which shaped itself on the mirror of a disciple’s consciousness. 
Humbler examples are the traces of what we used to call 
“magnetic” influence on simple men. ‘He teacheth with 
authority,” “never man spake like this man,” “he set his face 
to go to Jerusalem” and it cast a fear on those who watched 
Him. Then the persons on whom the Person of Jesus worked 
most effect were not the wise and learned, but the babes—poor 
men, ill-taught men, outcast men and women. That is, His 
appeal was not to the “intellectuals” but the “instinctives,” 
the classes, especially the last, the women-sinners, in whom we 
find the psychic sensibility more common at this day. 

The transference of will has a fuller indication. All the 
healings and conversions illustrate this. The cures are con- 
spicuously operations of the will of Jesus upon the will of the 
recipient. And they are telepathic operations though worked 
in contact with the patient. Between person and person in 
whatever bodily proximity there is the dividing interval of 
individual personality ; the space-measurement of that interval 
has no importance, any more than in the silent intercourse of 
two minds across a hearthrug, Also there are the incidents of 
cure at a distance—the centurion’s servant, the Syrophcenician’s 
daughter. A telepathy of the will in Jesus seems to me past 
question. 

But I call a far more potent evidence, which I will call the 
telepathy of sacrifice. We have thought to explain Christ's 
work on His contemporaries by the preaching, the miracles, 
the example; and we have felt they inadequately bear the 
weight. It is because they are parts of the whole fact and do 
not between them compose that whole, or even carry the 
essence of the fact. That fact is the sacrifice of obedience, 
offered in every hour of life by the Spirit of Jesus, consum- 
mated in the hour of the final passion. The force of that 
inward sacrifice was a virtue that went out of Him: its stroke 
fell in vibrations carried by speech or act or look or gesture 
upon the soul of disciples, and there by their response of will 
the sacrifice to the Father repeated itself. This was the fact 
of their redemption. The propagation of the faith was wrought 
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by a telepathy of the Son of Man, the human and still mortal 
Jesus. 

My theory will be strongly accredited if it can appear that 
the law of faith-propagation is the same for the Christ and the 
Christian. It is not too much for the disciple to be as the 
Master in this. One notes how the mere presence of the pure 
in spirit, the single-minded, can by some virtue going out of it 
neutralise the selfish emotions in those in contact with it. An 
historic and signal instance is that of the woman whom a 
countryman called “ the Christ of France.” ‘The achievement 
of Joan the Maid has for its account the thought- and _ will- 
transference of her inward self-sacrifice, her whole “‘ obedience 
to the heavenly vision.” French fighting men, beaten out of 
all heart of fight by the dominance of English bowmen, saw 
the vision of victory because she saw it, and took heart of 
grace to win. 

II. What do we say of the second stage, of which Jesus 
meditated, “A little while and ye shall not see me”? We 
can say no more of it than He: “ye shall not see me,” for I 
shall be in Hades, the Unseen. Two thoughts, however, occur 
to me as not unworthy to be expressed. One is a small matter, 
yet of an interest. I am told by those who study closely the 
alleged communications from the discarnate, of intimations 
that there is sometimes a period after death of a sleep or with- 
drawal of consciousness, as if human nature needed an interval 
of repose between a life and a life. The Three Days with- 
drawal to the Unseen of the Saviour touches with some 
credibility this still doubtful result of psychic inquiry. The 
other, if it has reality, is a great matter. Hades the Unseen 
is an uncharted region ; but we know of it this, that the Christ 
went there, and all men have gone there at death, and our- 
selves and our dear ones will go. ‘Then those who die are now 
in a place where the Christ was—and is: the world unseen, 
that is, the whole of being which is beyond the range of human 
senses. Behind the curtain, beyond the horizon of sight, all is 
a blank to us except for the dubious featurings of the scene 
which some of us believe they begin recently to discern. But 
Jesus is there and our dead are there: and whoever of us has 
a heart of care over the doubtful doom of friends who depart 
this life, but not, to our assurance, “in the faith and fear,” may 
find no little comfort in the speculation that a brother, who has 
failed of redemption here, may receive there a renewed oppor- 
tunity of contact and converse with the Christ, and of the faith- 
transference by which His personality saved men in this visible 
world and may in that invisible become a saviour still to the 
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yet unsaved. Comfort we one another with this word: He, 
Jesus, descended into Hades. 

III. The Forty Days.—The problem of the Appearances— 
how Jesus was raised and with what body He came—is one of 
such overwhelming difficulty and its solution so momentous, 
that one cannot tread on this most sacred ground without 
some fear of offence, if one treads with any confidence. But 
the hardihood with which some believers assert their own 
theory of a “physical resurrection” calls for an answering 
firmness in anyone whom that theory discontents as im- 
possible for those who think things out. The account of the 
Resurrection fact at which my own thinkings have arrived 
is most incomplete as to the point in controversy known as 
the Empty Tomb. About the fate of Christ’s mortal remains 
I have nothing but guesses. But as to the Appearances I am 
left with no doubt at all. An Appearance was the recognition 
of the Person of Jesus by the person of the disciple who could 
aver, “I have seen the Lord.” In the language of such 
philosophy of ultimate fact as I am able to frame for myself, 
it was an act of life between Christ and the man, by which 
the one lived unto the Other, the disciple to the Christ, the 
Christ to him. By an act of life I mean, as I began by saying, 
the interpenetration of two consciousnesses, the self-inter- 
change of a person and a person. The highest mode known 
to us in which this interchange is effected I have already 
claimed to be telepathy, the interpenetration of two minds 
or two wills. ‘The reunion, then, of the personality of the 
crucified and buried Jesus with the personalities of His disciples 
was brought about by that law of being which in its highest 
purely human manifestations we call telepathy. The word has 
not the dignity which reverence desires for this most sacred of 
all purposes, and one must ask indulgence for its employment 
on the plea that we have as yet no better word to serve us. 

Among the new facts of our human nature and its powers 
to which psychic inquiry has given a solid reality is that of 
the phantasm of a man dead or dying which appears to his 
living friend. Here is a fact in nature, which may conciliate 
attention to my conception of the Appearances. This phantasm 
is a telepathic incident, and if telepathy be what I understand, 
an act of union between two personalities, I shall claim this 
seeing of the “ wraith” as an actual presence of the one person 
to the other. Consciousness is person, or at least is the 
utmost we know of personality: thought and will, which make 
up consciousness, are the constituents of a personal being, and 
no other element can we distinguish there. If, then, two 
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persons are mutually conscious one of the other, each is 
present to the other. Bodily or local presence is mechanical 
proximity, not personal contact; for such presence can be 
unconscious on both sides, and it is consciousness that makes 
personality. Accordingly, the appearance of a wraith, if it 
occurs at or near the time of the death, is to my understand- 
ing the result and the declaration of a presence to one another 
of the seen and the seer. ‘These may be distant, locally, one 
from the other, as England from the Antipodes; they are as 
really in close personal contact as when Jesus said, “It is I 
myself,” and “then were the disciples glad, seeing the Lord.” 

The case, then, of a dying or dead man appearing in 
phantasm to a living friend, which is a telepathic effect of 
such intensity that the consciousness of a presence realises 
itself in an act of visual sense, seems to me to be of the same 
order as the appearances of Jesus to disciples. The natural 
law which is the cause of the one is the cause of the other; 
the human power which makes the wraith possible is the 
power in Christ’s humanity by which He was able to make 
Himself known to these witnesses. The two facts are 
energies of the same order: the difference is in the degrees 
of intensity and of persistence. Christ’s appearance was unique, 
as His whole human personality was unique. No phantasm 
of the dead has approached in distinctness the vision of Jesus 
Risen ; still less can the duration of the mutual consciousness 
in the Forty Days be paralleled. What is of incomparably 
more convincing significance, no “ presence” of dead to living 
except that of Jesus to the disciples has perpetuated itself in 
human history. The story of the Church might be called the 
story of how “in all the days” humankind has “seen the 
Lord.” The phantasm of the wraith is but a momentary, 
frail, dubious flicker of a vitality in the personal being, which 
in the Person of the Son of Man burned with a fire of life 
self-evident and unconsumed. 

This hypothesis that the Resurrection fact was a unique 
example of the working of the telepathic function in human 
personalities is commended to us as a vera causa: it fulfils 
that requirement of scientific reasoning. This thing does 
exist in nature, a power in a conscious being to be present 
to another conscious being without local contiguity or an 
action of body as we commonly understand body. That 
common understanding, however, needs most drastic revision. 
Most people think with the disciple Thomas, but without 
his justification at that stage of the evidence presented, that 
a body must be a solid, verifiable by resistance to touch. If 
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instead of this we define body as the means of communion 
between persons of the same natural order, or, as I prefer, 
the fact of such communion (eye, ear, tongue, hand, foot 
being merely the fact that one man can live a life of inter- 
course and interdependence with other men), we can satisfy 
ourselves that the Risen Jesus most truly had a body, if we 
are satisfied that He and the mortals were able to have such 
intercourse, whether or no by help on both sides of precisely 
the same organs as those used for intercourse in the fleshly 
life. ‘They saw and heard one the other, they came together, 
they could if they would verify their existence by touch; 
they had mutual recognition and the self-interchange of 
thought and will: and this is all that could be effected if the 
eye and ear and other organs of Jesus had been the same 
instruments as those of the men. ‘The Risen Master, then, was 
there in the body as really as the witnesses. It was not the 
body of the tomb: it was the body of Jesus, His body, His 
instrument of personal communion with His brethren in the 
flesh ; a thing which the crucified and buried body, even if 
restored to its old functional powers, could not have been, 
since no fleshly nerve of sight and hearing and movement 
would have served Jesus when His person was in the flesh no 
longer. His body must be different now, if there was to be in 
the changed situation of the immortal and the mortal persons 
the same communion still. The more the Master’s body 
changed, the more could He to His disciples remain the same. 

One must, however, remember that to the simpler believer. 
unused to analyse his ideas, this account of things may be uncon- 
vincing because unappreciable. Dvfficile est de scientits in- 
scienter loqui applies to the highest science. Our course must 
be to persuade him that what he is desiring is proof not of the 
corporeal presence of Christ, but of the real presence. If 
Jesus really was there in the upper room, then how the Dead 
was raised and with what body He had come are questions 
which do not press for answer; our faith has all that faith 
requires. The empty tomb, the grave-clothes, the wound- 
prints that offered themselves to touch, may be problems that 
are not soluble, but are problems that may rest unsolved and 
not haunt us with disquieting of beliefs. 

IV. For there is the Presence “in all the days” to be 
verified, failing which no verification of Presence in the Forty 
Days will make our assurance sure. The Christian affirms 
Jesus to be alive on the ground that he has experience of his 
own that He is alive. To that experience one may make 
appeal in a reasoning concerning the Christ, though the appeal 
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must not in its terms be particular. Of this witness in all the 
days to the Resurrection of the Church’s Founder two things 
only shall here be said in support of the hypothesis that the 
telepathic fact is the clearest interpretation yet available of 
the Christ-fact in its relation to man’s spiritual fortune. 

(1) The first is, that between the experience of the first 
witnesses and that of the later Church, which seem to be 
things of disparate orders, there is a bridge. It is the experi- 
ence of Paul. 

Paul, who made the claim, “I have seen the Lord Jesus,” 
does not appear to have seen Him with his eyes. There was a 
vision at Damascus gate, but all he saw was a light: the 
recognition of Jesus was through the ear. “ Who art thou?” 
“T am Jesus.” Yet Paul was confident that he had been a 
witness of the Resurrection, and qualified by it to be an 
apostle no whit behind any. ‘This witnessing, then, of Paul 
was not through the eye but through the more intellectual 
and less physical organ, the ear. One understands how this 
was inevitably the medium of communion. The mortal figure 
of the Nazarene was, it seems, unknown to this Sanhedrist, 
and the mind of the witness could therefore not effect a 
recognition of the bodily presence. The thoughts of Jesus 
were well known to him: this side of His personality therefore 
could be recognised on the contact of the mind and the mind. 
That contact of the two persons was able to create an audition, 
though not a vision. ‘This is the deep importance of the 
witness of Saul the Pharisee ; it mediates the transition from 
the faith of the first disciples to the faith of the latest; the 
“wonderful conversion” has been the hinge on which has 
swung the revolution of Christianity from a sentient and 
spiritual intelligence of Christ to a spiritual and intellectual, 
from knowledge of an historic and temporal resurrection of 
man to the knowledge of a timeless and spaceless victory of 
life over death in the person of Christ Jesus. . 

And may one not think that the true wonder of the 
“wonderful conversion” lies in the opportuneness of time and 
manner of the occurrence? It is the link between direct 
witness to the historic Christ and our knowledge by the 
report of witnesses. The strength of a chain is in the weakest 
link; and just where is the weakest link in the Church 
tradition, at the junction of the apostolic and the _post- 
apostolic age, comes the faith in the Risen Lord of this 
disciple, the most potent personality of men Christian, perhaps 
of men at all; the believer who so trusted his soul-experience 
of a Son of God revealed in him as the Nazarene whom 
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he was persecuting, that he built upon it his own personal 
life of unexampled faithfulness, and upon that life the vast 
structure of an ever-growing Church. 

But this vision of Paul in which he saw the Lord Jesus, 
with what name can we fit it that shall give it for a modern 
intelligence its just place and meaning in the content of our 
whole of knowledge? It is the supreme instance in history 
of a thought-transference between heaven and earth: the 
wonderful conversion is the Great 'Telepathism. 

There let us close. ‘ Blessed are they,” said He himself, 
‘“*who have not seen and yet have believed.” Blessed, may we 
say, are they who have neither seen, nor even have heard, as Paul 
did hear that once, but yet believe. Here is a eater which 
one hesitates to dissect in precise, specific, illustrating terms : 
it is the soul-experience by which a disciple may in “all the 
days” see the Lord. But with our fellows in that faith we 
will dare to claim that no nearer guess can be framed at the 
essential nature of that experience than the guess ventured 
here. That intercourse with Jesus who died and is alive 
which has been asserted by individuals in any Christian time 
has been an act of life between the believer's person and the 
Person of the divine-human Master. There has been effected 
the interchange of selfhoods, the mutual penetration and in- 
dwelling of a man’s full being and the Manhood which now 
inhabits the whole of existence, both the spiritual and the 
fleshly sphere. The verification of the Real Presence, what 
some would call the “objective existence” of the Christ who 
was and who is Jesus, lies in this—that the believer’s attempt 
at union with this Divine One has attained the union, his 
will to live unto Christ Jesus has brought life to pass in him. 
He knows that his soul lives by all the proofs of living, by 
the peace, power, enlightenment, joy which are the constituent 
elements of the health of soul, as they are of the health of all 
living things. He has life in himself: but life can only be 
created between two personalities. Therefore that Other is 
there. Has not this disciple, then, seen the Lord ? 

But what name for this act of seeing penetrates the veiled 
fact so deeply as the word which research into the natural 
laws of mind has yielded to this generation? The highest 
function of man’s vitality at the verge where knowledge halts 
and omnia exeunt in mysterium is the transference of the 
energy of soul. ‘The word Telepathy is, till we can better 
it, the human name for the divine-human fact of faith 
in Christ. 


JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“PRACTICAL RELIGION. ” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1917, p. 572.) 
I. 


De Beatriz Crozter has a little confused his authors. The views about 
the family he ascribes (incessantly) to me are to be found in the Republic, 
a work by a popular Greek writer. H. G. WELts. 


II. 


I musr apologise to Mr H. G. Wells for having unintentionally misrepre- 
sented him in the remarks I made on his view of Socialism and the Family 
in the last Hibbert Journal. I there said that, if I remembered rightly, his 
scheme was “ to take away all children from their own mothers after infancy, 
transport them all alike into huge caravanseries in each district, and let 
them be brought up there by other children’s mothers—or, better still, by 
superior persons who have not yet been mothers !” 

My attention having been called to this misrepresentation, I found on 
re-reading his books after many years that what he did say definitely was 
to be found in his pamphlet on “Socialism and the Family” (page 30), 
published in 1908, where he says, “ Socialism in fact means the State-insured 
and State-sustained family. The private-adventure family must vanish 
before Socialism, just as the old water-works of private enterprise, or the 
old gas company. ‘They are incompatible with it.” 

On page 57 of the same pamphlet he says that ‘ Socialism says boldly 
the State is the Over-Parent and the Outer-Parent.” 

And again, on the same page, he says that “'The children people bring 
into the world can be no more their private concern entirely than the 
disease germs they disseminate, or the noises a man makes in a thin- 
floored flat.” ° 

Now, where I went wrong, quite unconsciously, was in saying that Mr 
Wells would take their children away from their mothers at a certain age. 
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For I find that on page 58 of the same pamphlet he says definitely, 
“Under the State she will control her child’s upbringing”—and then 
leaves it uncertain whether the control will be entirely by the mother or 
with the husband as a partner. He goes on to say, “'That is a matter of 
detail upon which opinion may vary and does very largely among Socialists ” 
(page 59). It must, therefore, have been some other group who had said 
that they would take the children away. from their mothers at a certain 
age, on the ground that if they or their husbands were one or both 
drunkards or ne’er-do-wells, they would either pamper, neglect, or be cruel 
to them, and so make them bad citizens. And Mr Wells in his books, 
I notice, is very justly concerned mainly about the coming generations of 
children. Whether the children, in these cases at least, would ‘be better 
or not if taken away from their parents altogether, rather than have tieir 
homes raided periodically by flights of bureaucratic inspectors descending 
on them, is an open question which does not concern me here. My point is 
to apologise to Mr Wells frankly and sincerely for having misrepresented 
him on the particular position mentioned above, to which he attaches much 
importance. Joun Bearrire Crozier. 


The Hibbert Journal presents its apologies to Mr Wells. for having 
allowed a misrepresentation of his view on the point above mentioned 
to pass. It is clear that he has not expressed the view attributed 
to him.—Epiror. 





“THE NEW RELIGION.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1917, p. 561.) 


Tuar the world we live in is peopled by some fifteen hundred million 
human beings, of whom the majority are fools, most of us are prepared to 
admit. And if the greatest happiness of the greatest number is to be our 
.goal, it follows that the happiness of all these fools has to be provided for. 
Accordingly we find art, philosophy, science, and religion all adapting 
themselves to the requirements of the fool, or, as he prefers naturally to 
be called, the “ plain man.” 

A good many of the fifteen hundred millions are at death-grips in 
Flanders or elsewhere just now, and Science is assiduously helping them 
alternately to mar and to mend one another’s bodies, while Religion as 
patiently reminds them that they have souls as well as bodies, souls 
stamped (we are audacious enough to repeat it) with the Image of God, 
which no science can mar or destroy. 

The Reconstructionists will still have the old type of human being to 
provide for. Whether the elect minority who are not fools will accept the 
New Religion sketched, or rather outlined with an impressionist brush, by 
the Countess of Warwick I am in no position to state, but I do venture 
to submit that it is not a religion for which the “plain man” will have 
any use. 

I am not “ out” to defend the ,Established Church of England, or the 
Nonconformist churches to which, as I note with pleasure, Lady Warwick 
yields a modicum of praise. She draws a sharp distinction between State 
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and Free Churches, but after all they represent the same religion, and if 
“the Chapel has a wide-eyed and courageous ministry,” and “has not 
hesitated to tell the truth,” that fact alone gives ground for hope that 
the old religion will survive the present crisis. ‘Truth is strong and 
will prevail. 

With almost all that the Countess has to say regarding the social evils 
that cry to Heaven for remedy and redress under the very eyes of our 
church-goers I am in sympathetic accord. She is very stern in her 
denunciation of the churches which “continue to fail with a quiet mind” 
to remove these evils, but I am not prepared to say that she is too stern. 
The word “failure” presupposes some sort of effort however, and I do 
maintain that the churches have made a real if feeble effort to right the 
terrible wrongs in our midst. I acknowledge frankly and with shame that 
these efforts have been inadequate, intermittent, and too often unsuccessful. 

When, however, Lady Warwick offers us instead of the existing 
churches a new religion ignoring theology and founded upon material 
service, I ask her first, on what bedrock will she lay her foundation, and, 
secondly, in what is the superstructure to consist? Oriental cosmogony 
placed the world on the back of an elephant, and the elephant on a 
tortoise, but it provided no foothold for its tortoise. If Lady Warwick 
can find no rock on which to rest her foundation of social service, the 
“plain men” for whom I plead will not venture within the precincts of 
her temple in the air. Your human fool has method in his madness ; with 
all his simplicity he is a canny fellow. I contend that the old religion is 
not played out; as an instrument for “mending this old world” it has 
not proved itself a failure. The day after I had read the Countess of 
Warwick’s article I went to see a crippled consumptive, who lay in a 
lonely lodging, earning a shilling or two = her needle. When her cruel 
disease first incapacitated her for service she had asked her stepmother to 
give her a home, and had been refused and advised to earn a living by 
selling matches, “as many cripples do.” A little later, while in hospital, 
her few belongings had been annexed by a sister-in-law. Hers was a 
pitiful case, but her face brightened as she explained that she had a friend 
—a poor girl, one of a family of eight, of whom one member was a chronic 
invalid. ‘She is coming to take me to her home for a visit,” she added, 
“though they can ill afford it. When she writes to me, she signs herself 
‘Your sister in Christ.’” It is a trivial enough story, typical of hundreds 
of similar cases, but somehow it recalled to my mind this demand for a 
new cult which is to have no theology and no glad tidings. Is Lady 
Warwick quite sure that we need another religion? As a stimulus to 
material service alone, what fault has she to find with the old one? It 
is true that its first Commandment invites man to love the Lord his God, 
but the second, its corollary, is like unto it, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

It is quite impossible, is it not, to conceive of that callous stepmother 
and that unscrupulous sister-in-law voluntarily leaving the cult of Mammon 
to worship in the priestless temple of social service? It is not impossible 
(for the miracle has been wrought again and again) to conceive of them 
drawn by the dynamic of Personal Love and Sacrifice into the self-renounc- 
ing sisterhood of those who by bearing one another’s burdens fulfil the 
law of Christ. 

I submit that the old religion, far from being a pitiful failure, still 
Voi. XVI.—No. 1. 10 
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offers a remedy, which has never been fully and fairly -tested, for all the 
wounds and bruises and putrefying sores of this weary world. Until Lady 
Warwick can substitute something purer and nobler, the poor dazed fools 
and sinners to whom it is still a light shining in darkness will not turn 
their eyes from its guiding gleam to gaze after illusive and unstable will-o’- 
the-wisps. 

The Way of the Cross is steep and rugged. The churches, collectively 
and individually, have strayed from it again and again along smoother 
bypaths of self-indulgence. But the old path alone winds steadily upward 
toward the goal which Lady Warwick seeks. ‘A high-way shall be there 
and a way, and it shall be called, The way of holiness. ‘The way-faring men 
though fools, shall not err therein.” D. S. Batiry. 


Hoty Trinity Vicaracr, PENGE. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Proressor J. Epwin Creicuton has not published many books, but he 
is well known to the philosophical world through the thoughtful and 
suggestive articles he has from time to time contributed to philosophical 
periodicals. In his honour and in commemoration of his twenty-five years’ 
service at Cornell University an interesting volume of Philosophical 
Essays, of which Professor G. Holland Sabine is the editor, by former 
students in the Sage School, has just been issued (New York: Macmillan, 
1917). In a Preface, written with much feeling, President Schurman 
describes the great power Professor Creighton has been as a teacher and 
intellectual leader. ‘For him the supreme aim and business of life has 
been growth in knowledge and thought, and the stimulation of thinking 
in his students.” The Essays before us fully bear out that testimony. 
Though none of them are strikingly original, they are all honest attempts 
to wrestle with specific problems, and evince an independence of judgment 
of which any teacher might be proud to have laid the foundation. 
Professor Ernest Albee opens the volume with a paper on “The Confusion 
of Categories in Spinoza’s Ethics,” the main object of which is to show the 
incompatibility of the view of Substance as ultimate logical ground and 
that of a world in some sense determined in infinitum, of the view of logical 
and that of causal necessity, of the view of psycho-physical parallelism and 
that of moral freedom. Miss K. E. Gilbert writes on “ Hegel’s Criticism of 
Spinoza,” and tries to refute Hegel’s estimate of Spinoza’s ethical system 
as applicable only to a realm of appearance by bringing out the more 
concrete aspect of Spinoza’s philosophy. Another historical essay is that 
by the editor, Professor Sabine, on “ Rationalism in Hume’s Philosophy.” 
He argues that it is not true to say that Hume’s philosophy was empiricism, 
pure and simple. The heritage of Cartesian rationalism, in the emascu- 
lated form given it by Locke, is discernible throughout, and limits at every 
turn the fruitfulness of the empirical principles. Professor G. Watts 
Cunningham deals with “ Coherence as Organisation,” and maintains that 
if the coherence theory is to be saved, the transcendental principle of 
unity within experience, called “thought” or “reason,” must be brought 
definitely into touch with the concrete situations in which it is supposed 
to function, and must be so defined as to imply an intelligible view of the 
temporal order. In short, coherence must be so construed as to place 
the emphasis on organisation of ends rather than upon mere abstract 
logical consistency. In an able article on “Time and the Logic of 
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Monistic Idealism,” Professor J. A. Leighton contends that there can be 
no reality which does not traffic in time, no timeless being or beings ; that 
it is absurd to suppose time and process to have had beginnings, since 
beginnings imply temporal antecedents, and therefore equally absurd to 
suppose a surcease of temporal process; that the movement of reality 
towards fuller, richer individuality is inexplicable, unless we suppose that 
a plurality of discrete elements (many individua), entering into a multitude 
of transactions with each other, give rise to further temporally discrete, 
and therefore novel, entities in the ceaseless dynamic process of actuality. 
Professor Leighton announces a forthcoming work, which will be awaited 
with much interest, where these positions will be presented in detail. 
Mr Alfred H. Jones discusses “'The Revolt against Dualism,” and finds 
the significance of the “new realism” to consist solely in the fact of its 
being such a revolt. To refute the notion that mind and matter are 
substances, it has committed itself to an image no less concrete and 
picturable, that of discrete neutral states; and this static and atomistic 
notion is far too crude a tool to serve in the erection of a complex monistic 
metaphysics. ‘There are several papers on psychological themes. Professor 
~E. C. Wilm writes on “Selfhood,” and holds that by self-consciousness 
ought to be meant merely the felt togetherness, the continuity, of any 
present experience with the other constituents of the conscious stream. 
An important subject is handled by Professor J. Wallace Baird, “The 
Role of Intent in Mental Functioning.” The author gives an account of 
the recent experimental research that has established the paramount in- 
fluence of purpose or intent or point of view in determining and directing 
mental processes. Psychologically, however, the fundamental problem is 
to ascertain the mechanism by means of which this “intentional” influence 
is exerted, and here, unfortunately, Professor Baird has little to suggest. 
The problem is, undoubtedly, one of the pressing problems in modern-day 
psychology. 

. The ninth volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited 
by Dr James Hastings (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1917), contains many 
articles of philosophical interest. I notice, first, that by Dr J. Ellis 
McTaggart on “ Personality.” Dr McTaggart starts by taking the terms 
“self” and “person” as equivalent (a questionable procedure), and forth- 
with lays down the proposition that “the quality of personality is known 
to me because I have perception, in the strict sense of the word, of one 
being which possesses the quality, namely, myself. Each of us, he main- 
tains, perceives himself, and by “ perception” he means here, he tells us, 
the awareness of what Russell calls “ particulars,” or sense-data in a large 
sense. ‘These are all of them “substances”; and, since we can be aware 
of them only when they exist, perception is always awareness of the existent. 
Perception, then, as thus conceived, is identified with “knowledge by 
acquaintance”; and it is assumed that whatever we know must be known 
either by “acquaintance” or “description.” It is shown that the self 
cannot be known by “ description,” so that the conclusion follows that, if 
known at all, it must be known by “acquaintance,” or be perceived. ‘To 
my mind the argument illustrates once more the false analysis involved in 
instituting the antithesis between “ acquaintance” and “ description.” 
The author’s whole contention is based upon that slippery foundation. 
Dr McTaggart fails altogether, it seems to me, to dispose of the case of 
those who dispute the alleged direct apprehension of self, or the doctrine 
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of an “inner sense.” He admits that “to have a state and to perceive it 
are two utterly different things.” He admits, also, that, in order to be 
known in the way he supposes, the self must become an object of knowledge 
to itself. What reason, however, is there, he asks, for holding that a self 
cannot be its own object, remaining all the time the self which has the 
object? There appears, he answers, to be no reason whatever. But there 
ig a reason, and a reason, moreover, which has been repeatedly urged, 
namely, that the very nature of what we call awareness prevents the possi- 
bility of its being presented, and that just what is specifically characteristic 
of it must needs evade presentation in the fashion of object, in the fashion, 
that is to say, of matter that can be observed. At the end of his article 
Dr McTaggart has some pertinent things to say about the impossibility of 
any part of any self belonging also to any other self, and argues, I think 
with much force, against the view that man is a part of God. Dr James 
Iverach’s contribution on “ Perception” deserves consideration alongside of 
what Dr McTaggart has written. Dr Iverach offers some acute criticism 
of current views on the nature of presentation, and insists, as I venture to 
think with ample justification, that the cognitive process is of one piece 
from beginning to end, that it is no more possible to divide it into separate 
phases, such as those of perceiving and thinking, than it is to partition off 
the mind into separate faculties. ‘Two valuable articles—on “ Negation ™ 
and “ Order”—appear from the pen of the late Josiah Royce. When 
logically mivek Professor Royce urges, order turns out to be some- 
thing that would be inconceivable and incomprehensible to us unless we 
had the idea which is expressed by the term “negation.” ‘Thus negation, 
which is always also something intensely positive, not only aids us in giving 
order to life, and in finding order in the world, but logically determines 
the very essence of order. Mr James Turner deals with “ Ontology,” and 
discusses, under that head, the relation of reality and knowledge, forms ot 
being, and being as a unity. He argues that, accepting, as we must, the 
reality of the particular elements, with their incompleteness and unsatis- 
factoriness, we are precluded from any easy acquiescence in a complete and 
perfect whole already present. I agree; but when he goes on to contend 
that we must regard the whole as being itself a developing system, I can 
only say that the difficulties in the way of working out the conception seem 
to me no less formidable than those against the conception he rejects. We 
have yet to learn the great lesson of Kant’s critique of ontology that 
categories applicable to parts of reality evince their inadequacy when 
applied to reality in its entirety. Mr J. W. Scott’s treatment of “ Neo- 
Hegelianism ” is full of suggestive reflexion and judicious criticism. As 
compared with Hegel’s Phenomenology, the later idealists, he points out, are 
not greatly impatient to see the ultimate, divine order of the world. They 
are content to know that some such order exists and is the ultimate truth 
of things, so that there is substantiation for the ultimate hypothesis of 
religion. The Neo-Hegelian writers are interested, he thinks, in the 
incidents of the dialectical process and also in its ultimate outcome, but 
they are not specially interested in its cohesion. And he instances Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality. But one is inclined to question the justice of 
describing Bradley as Hegelian. Under the head of “Philosophy” a 
number of useful articles appear, tracing the development of philosophical 
thought in different nations of the world Professor H. B. Alexander leads 
off with an article on “ Primitive Philosophy,” Buddhist Philosophy is dealt 
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with by L. de la Vallée Poussin, Chinese by A. Forke, Egyptian by A. H. 
Gardiner, Greek by P. Shorey (much too briefly, by the way, to allow 
of satisfactory workmanship), Iranian by L. C. Casartelli, Japanese by 
M. Anesaki, Jewish by H. Malter, Muslim by T. J.de Boer, and Roman by 
P. Shorey. MrR. D. Hicks has an article on the “ Peripatetics,” and follows 
the history of the school in its three stages: (a) that of the earlier Peri- 
patetics to the death of Strato (270 3.c.), (b) that of the decline from 
Strato to Andronicus (70 3.c.), (c) that of the last three centuries (c. 
70 s.c.—a.pD. 230). 

In the same volume of Hastings’s Encyclopedia there is a long, 
important, and very helpful treatment of ‘‘ Neo-Platonism” by Dean 
W. R. Inge. He unfolds at length the main principles of the philosophy 
of Plotinus, and more shortly the doctrines of Proclus. An interesting 
section at the end of the article is devoted to considering the influence 
of Neo-Platonism on Christianity.‘ Modern historians of philosophy,” 
says Dean Inge, “have generally shirked the trouble of reading Plotinus— 
with the result that more blunders are current about his philosophy than 
any other system, ancient or modern.” Within the last few days there 
has been published the first volume of an English translation of the text 
which will do something to repair the neglect of which Dean Inge com- 
plains: Plotinus: The Ethical T'reatises, translated from the Greek by 
Stephen Mackenna, vol. i. (London: P. Lee Warner, Publisher to the 
Medici Society, 1917). The volume contains a translation of the nine 
books of the first Ennead, to which is prefixed a translation of Porphyry’s 
Life of Plotinus and Account of His Work. <A Bibliography is added, 
together with some Notes on the Terminology. And the volume concludes 
with a translation of the passages from Plotinus selected by Ritter and 
Preller in the 1864 edition of their well-known work. Another translation 
which we are particularly glad to welcome is that by Professor G. M. 
Stratton of the De Sensibus of Theophrastus: Theophrastus and 
the Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1917). Professor Stratton has written a full and very interesting 
Introduction on “Theophrastus as Psychologist of Sense Perception,” and 
there follows the Greek text, substantially that of Diels, with the 
English version on the opposite page. The translation seems to be very 
carefully and conscientiously done. The translator has been fortunate 
enough to obtain from Professor A. E. Taylor a running comment and 
criticism on the whole. Some useful and interesting Notes are added. 
“Fora knowledge of Greek psychology before Plato,” say Dr Stratton, 
“we are indebted to Theophrastus far more than to all the other ancient 
authorities combined.” He admits that this claim may seem extravagant ; 
but, in any case, a genuine service has been rendered to psychologists by 
making easily accessible to them this important treatise. It may perhaps 
be worth mentioning that a translation of the wept durav iaropia has 
recently been added to the Loeb Classical Library. The translation is by 
Sir Arthur Hort: Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, and Minor Works 
on Odours and Weather Signs, 2 vols. (London: Heinemann, 1916). 

Mr C. Delisle Burns has written a very readable and useful little book, 
Greek Ideals: A Study of Social Life (London: Bell & Sons, 1917), which 
deserves to be widely known. ‘The ideals he is concerned with are mainly 
moral ideals, and the period he is chiefly referring to is the Athens of the 
fifth century. Greek social life, especially on its religious side, he regards 
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as being more like medizeval life than like either the life of savages or the 
life of modern men. No doubt; but is it not a mistake to institute any 
such comparison at all? We shall never understand the age of Pericles 
until we realise it was, in truth, very unlike the life of medieval times. 
In all their ideals, sociability is, Mr Burns thinks, the most prominent of 
Greek characteristics. In a way this may be so, but as a general statement 
it amounts surely to very little. Greek sociability was, at any rate, very 
different from the sociability of the convent or the cloister. A good 
account is given of the great festivals of the Anthesteria, the Panathenaia, 
the Dionysia, and the Eleusinia, and the manner is indicated in which the 
Athenian religion prepared a moral atmosphere capable of affording a 
place for the serenity and calm of a Socrates. I think it unfortunate that 
Mr Burns accepts so readily the view of Socrates outlined by Burnet and 
Taylor. One is far from wishing to discredit the valuable work of these 
scholars, but it is altogether premature to speak of their theory as 
“proved.” And to represent the opposite theory as implying that “ Plato 
developed a metaphysic out of the ethics and crude hints of a Socrates such 
as Xenophon describes” is utterly misleading. No competent scholar has 
ever advanced such a hypothesis. ‘That certainly is not the alternative to 
believing that the Ideal theory of the Phaedo is of Socratic origin. 

In laying down Miss May Sinclair’s volume, 4 Defence of Idealism : 
Some Questions and Conclusions (London: Macmillan, 1917), most 
readers will, I imagine, experience a feeling of disappointment. The 
book contains some epigrammatic writing, and now and again some 
clever criticism, and yet as a whole it must be confessed that it does 
not carry conviction nor materially add to the discussion of the themes 
with which it deals. At the beginning we are at once plunged into 
some racy talk about “ fashionable philosophies,” “robust philosophies,” 
philosophies that have been “the vogue in Mayfair for a whole season,” 
and the like; one hears of new and old idealisms, of new and old 
realisms, of pragmatic humanism and vitalism, of pan-psychism and 
animism, and a huge host of kindred entities, all duly honoured with 
capitals, until one wonders what then has become of “ philosophy,” which 
like every other science has surely a province of its own, and is as little to 
be identified with these nostrums as is physics to be identified with the theory 
of a perfect fluid or biology with Weismannism. The one key which Miss 
Sinclair apparently thinks capable of unlocking all the mysteries of the 
world is that which she variously describes as Self, or Spirit, or Unity of 
Consciousness, But there is no magic in the mere conception of unity to 
draw from the universe its last secret. “Spirit,” we are told, is that which 
“can be supposed to do things.” It is “that which thinks, and wills, and 
energises in one undivided act.” Alas, no light whatever is thrown upon 
the “function” of unity of consciousness, as a condition of knowledge, by 
thus assimilating it to the active exercise of an energy by the subject, an 
exercise which presupposes the very features you are professing to explain, 
and which must, therefore, in the long run, present itself as a merely blank 
form of conjunction. ‘The most interesting part of the book is the long 
treatment of Mr Russell’s atomism. Here Miss Sinclair often seems to be 
on the verge of pressing home some effective criticisms. But, somehow, 
they never get pressed home, and the discussion thins out into vague 
generalities. 

The essays and lectures which Dr Bernard Bosanquet has gathered 
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together under the title of Social and International Ideals (London: 
Macmillan, 1917)—“Studies in Patriotism,” as he calls them—form 
a valuable addition to the literature which the events of the present 
time are calling forth. Such topics as “ Atomism in History,” “The 
Quest of the Real Thing,” “'True and False Idealism,” “The Function of 
the State in promoting the Unity of Mankind,” are handled with the care 
and discrimination which we expect in a work of Dr Bosanquet’s. ‘The 
conception of patriotism as one with the social ideal, and of both as 
representing our best ideas of humanity and our devotion to their service, 
is, he tells us, the spirit that connects together the studies which are here 
collected. ‘’'Ihe simple doctrine which they repeat in various forms or 
applications is that nothing can guide us right but a genuine devotion to 
the great eternal values, and that if we can succeed in clearing the vision 
of these from confusion and caricature, and applying it as a criterion in all 
social relations, we shall not go far wrong either in our life within the 
community or in our international behaviour.” 

An extremely important and original piece of analysis is carried out by 
Professor J. B. Baillie in his article “ On the Nature of Memory-Knowledge ” 
(Mind, July 1917). The reality to which we ultimately refer in judgments 
asserting “ I remember this or that” is, Dr Baillie contends, our one indivi- 
dual experience, which is identical throughout the changes and which 
unites them all. Every time I judge that this or that happened in my 
experience I am affirming the continuity of my individual experience, and 
point to certain parts of it which have made up its content. Memory- 
judgments always have a specific object as their content, and this is 
selected by attention from the variety of content making up the 
continuity of our experience—an operation closely analogous to what 
takes place in our perception of the external world. When account is 
taken of memory-judgments, it becomes evident that objectivity cannot 
be interpreted solely in terms of universal, i.e. common, experience. 
For the object of memory does not transcend individual experience, and yet 
it is none the less an object on that account. It transcends our conscious 
present, and that of itself is perhaps enough to constitute it an object. If, 
however, to this be added the characteristic that the object of memory 
remains the same and is found to be the same after repeated changes in our 
individual experience, then it seems indeed absurd to deny to the object of 
memory the quality of objective reality which all matters of fact possess. 
The neglect of this wider significance of the term “ object” is, it is main- 
tained, a serious defect in certain well-known theories of knowledge. It is 
overlooked that the repetition by an individual of his own experience is 
even in principle not really different from the process of constituting an 
object by intercourse between several minds, on which the sole stress is laid 
by these theories. In the same number of Mind, Mr S. Radhakrishnan 
asks the question “Is Bergson’s Philosophy Monistic?” and pertinently 
criticises Bergson’s account of matter. Intellectuality and materiality, 
Bergson urges, arise together. The genesis of intellect and the genesis of 
matter are correlative. And yet he is emphatic in contending that life even 
in its origins found matter confronting it. How then can matter both 
have a beginning prior to evolution to set it going and be itself a late pro- 
duct of evolution ? G. Dawes Hicks. 
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The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy. By A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison, LL.D.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1917.—Pp. xvi+423. 


In these Gifford Lectures, delivered at Aberdeen University in 1912 and 
1913, Professor Pringle-Pattison has made a valuable contribution to 
natural theology and metaphysics, Gifford Lecturers have chosen a great 
variety of methods in the treatment of their subject. Some have given us 
an outline of the history of philosophy, leading up toa statement of their 
own position ; others have written metaphysical treatises, dealing with. the 
subject as a whole or in some of its aspects; while others again have in 
the main expounded natural religions, natural science, religion in literature, 
anthropology, archeology, and other subjects having rather a remote 
relation to natural theology and metaphysics. Professor Pringle-Pattison 
has adopted a distinctive method, which he describes in his preface as one 
of “construction through criticism.” When, as at present, “ contemporary 
discussion on the fundamental questions of philosophy and religion is 
peculiarly active, the necessity is almost imposed upon a writer of defining 
his own position by reference to divergent views and other forms of 
statement. And I venture to think that the value of his work is thereby 
increased ; for only by such mutual criticism, and the resulting definition 
of the points of difference, can we advance towards a common under- 
standing.” Accordingly, though his book is both historical and critical, 
the history and the criticism are merely the material and the tools which 
he uses in a gradual process of construction. Such a method has, of 
course, the defects of its qualities. It cannot yield the logical symmetry, 
the detailed argument, and the elaborate discussion of objections and 
difficulties to which we are accustomed in a metaphysical treatise. Yet 
the method, as Professor Pringle-Pattison uses it, has the high merit of 
illuminating and developing, as in a dialogue with men of the past and the 
present, a group of supreme ideas. Having all the interest of exploration, it 
leaves the reader asking for more and inclined to fresh thinking of his own. 

In the first series of ten lectures Professor Pringle-Pattison lays the 
main foundations of his own position, following the method which I have 
indicated. He shows that “the idea of intrinsic value or worth, which 
Kant found in his analysis of moral experience, has been of determining 
influence upon the modern discussion of man’s place in the scheme of things, 
thus shaping the view taken of the ultimate character of the Universe.” 
In particular the duel between Naturalism and Idealism in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century had its chief interest in the problem of the reality 
of our highest values and ideals. Naturalism regards human values as 
unreal in comparison with the phenomena of physics and chemistry. They 
are treated as apparent, illusive, epiphenomenal or subjective. Idealism 
for the most part regards them as real and objective; but in some of its 
forms it fails to offer a satisfactory ground for establishing their reality. 
Professor Pringle-Pattison holds that “the vindication of human values 
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can only become effective and convincing when accompanied by the demon- 
stration that the conclusions of Naturalism rest on a misinterpretation of 
the character of the scientific theories on which it founds—that Naturalism, 
in short, in spite of its claims to exclusive reality, is no more than the 
substantiation of an abstraction or of a fragment that can exist only as an 
element in a larger whole.” The difficulties of Naturalism begin in the 
field of biology, “for the development of biology as an independent science 
has demonstrated the insufficiency of purely mechanical conceptions to 
describe even the most elementary facts of life.” The recognition that the 
organism is a self-conserving system or a self-maintaining individual involves 
the recognition of teleology or purpose in organic life, which is impossible 
on the theory of Naturalism. Yet there is no breach of continuity between 
mechanism and life, for the principle of continuity does not “imply a 
reduction of all the facts of experience to the dead level of a single type.” 
Continuity of process is quite consistent with the emergence of real differ- 
ences, and both are involved in a real evolution. ‘‘ What we have to deal 
with is the continuous manifestation of a single Power, whose full nature 
‘annot be identified with the initial stage of the evolutionary process, but 
‘an only be learned from the course of the process as a whole, and most 
fully from its final stages.” In this statement we have the first adumbration 
of the main thesis of the lectures, that the Universe is the self-revelation 
of God through Nature and Man. There is no chasm between nature and 
man. Nature is not a completed system, of which man is a spectator al 
extra ; but man is organic to nature and nature is organic to man. Man 
is rooted in nature, “so that the rational intelligence which characterises 
him appears as the culmination of a continuous process of immanent 
development.” ‘The sentient, and, still more, the rational being appears 
as the goal towards which Nature is working, namely, the development of 
an organ by which she may become conscious of herself and enter into the 
joy of her own being.” 

This very imperfect, meagre, and dogmatic statement of some of the 
main conclusions at which Professor Pringle-Pattison arrives in the first 
series of his lectures can, of course, give no idea of the critical and 
sympathetic discussion of the most important modern theories of the 
subject, through which he gradually builds and consolidates his position, 
summarised by him in the phrases “God as immanent—the divine as 
revealed in the structure and system of finite experience,”.or “the reality 
of appearances.” In the first half of the second series of lectures he 
develops this position and clears it from misconceptions in an elaborate 
and penetrating discussion of the views of Mr Bradley and Mr Bosanquet. 
He agrees with their fundamental contention that “the nature of reality 
can only mean the systematic structure discernible in its appearances, and 
that this must furnish us with our ultimate criterion of value”; but he 
criticises acutely the way in which Mr Bradley applies the principle of 
non-contradiction, inclusiveness, and harmony as the criterion of reality. 
“It is only when applied to specific experience that the principle of non- 
contradiction or of internal coherence becomes more than an empty 
formula, and as soon as it is so applied it receives its character from the 
concrete material in which it works itself out.” ‘ Hence it is an inversion 
of the true philosophic method to try to define the Absolute on the 
basis of the empty principle, and from that definition to reason down to 
the various phases of our actual experience and to ‘condemn’ its most 
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characteristic features, root and branch, as ‘irrational appearance’ and 
‘illusion.’ The only possible result of such a procedure is exemplified 
in Mr Bradley’s actual conclusion, namely, that in the Absolute every- 
thing is somehow reconciled, but inasmuch as we know not how, none of 
the predicates drawn even from our highest experiences are applicable in 
this ultimate reference.” Mr Bosanquet, on the other hand, “in general 
follows, as if instinctively, the path from finite experience to the Absolute, 
tracing the organisation of the real wholes in which, in the concrete 
material of life, the empty form realises itself, and seeking, by critical 
use of the data thus obtained, to reach some positive determination of the 
nature of the ultimate Whole.” Mr Bradley, however, extends the principle 
of non-contradiction and inclusiveness in its logical form by introducing, 
as an alternative form, the satisfaction of our whole being. And in his 
Essays on Truth and Reality, he says that the assumption that what 
satisfies us is real is an assumption “tolerable only when we hold that the 
Universe is substantially one with each of us, and actually as a whole, 
feels and wills and knows itself within us.” This, as Professor Pringle- 
Pattison shows, is equivalent to his own view that man is organic to the 
world, and the world is organic to man, “completing itself in him, and 
manifestly coming to life and expression in his experience.” ‘This, however, 
involves the assumption of “ the essential greatness of man and the infinite 
nature of the values revealed in his life. Without this absolute judgment 
of value, how could we argue, how could we convince ourselves that, in our 
estimates, it is not we who judge as finite particulars, but Reality 
affirming, through us, its inmost nature ?” 

A discussion of the problem of the Ideal and the Actual, with special 
reference to the proofs of the existence of God, ends in the view that the 
Ideal is the infinite present in the finite, and leads to a consideration of 
“the status of the finite individual,” mainly in the light of Mr Bosanquet’s 
treatment of the subject. That the finite self cannot exist or be known 
in isolation, but can exist only in vital relation to an objective system of 
reason and an objective world of ethical observance, from which it receives 
its content, that it exists as an organ or element of the Universe or of the 
Absolute, and that the central interest of the Universe is the making of 
souls, are positions which Professor Pringle-Pattison and Mr Bosanquet 
hold in common. The main difference between them lies in their divergent 
views as to the relation of the finite self or individual to the Absolute. 
Mr Bosanquet holds that finite selves or souls have what he calls “ formal 
distinctness, consisting in the impossibility that one finite centre of 
experiences should possess, as its own immediate experience, the immediate 
experience of another.” But he regards this distinctness as relatively 
unimportant in comparison with the identity of content in all selves, the 
extent of which varies indefinitely as between different selves, “large 
numbers of consciousnesses being completely coincident for the greater 
proportion of their range.” ‘There is no rule as to how far ‘ persons’ 
can overlap in their contents. Often a little change of quality in feeling, 
it seems, would all but bring them into one. It is impotence, and no 
mysterious limitation, that keeps them apart. At their strongest they 
become confluent, and we see how they might be wholly so.” ‘The finite 
self is an element in the Absolute ; but it is not a member of the Absolute, 
a standing differentiation of the Absolute. Its essence is its content, and 
its life is to expand and ultimately to be absorbed in the Absolute, to 
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which it brings its own contribution. On the other hand, Professor 
Pringle-Pattison, accepting the position that individuality is ultimately 
a matter of content, teas out that form is the structure and organisation 
of the content. Individuals are thus formally distinct, because they are 
really different wholes of content. ‘Every individual is a unique nature, 
a little world of content which, as to its ingredients, the tempering of 
the elements and the systematic structure of the whole, constitutes an ex- 
pression or focalisation of the Universe which is nowhere exactly repeated.” 
Selves are not merely elements of Reality, but members or incarnations of 
the Absolute. 

The fundamental point of difference between the two views lies, as 
Professor Pringle-Pattison says, in the question whether finite individuals 
possess a substantive or an adjectival mode of being. ‘The basis of Mr 
Bosanquet’s view, as stated by him in his Logic, is the contention that the 
only ultimate subject of predication is “the one true individual Real,” all 
finite individuals being “in ultimate analysis connexions of content within 
the real individual to which they belong,” and of which they are therefore 
“ ultimately predicates.” He contends therefore that the finite individual 
is not a substance in the Spinozistic sense, not “ wholly independent and 
self-subsistent,” not a “ true individual,” not, in short, the Absolute. This, 
of course, in undeniable. But Professor Pringle-Pattison’s contention is 
that finite individuals “must be taken as substances in the Aristotelian 
sense of zpwry ovcia, that which cannot stand in a judgment as predicate or 
attribute of anything else, the individual thing or being, in short, of which 
we predicate the universals which constitute its nature.” The adjectival 
theory of the finite is simply the denial of the doctrine of ultimately self- 
subsistent, independent, and unrelated reals—a denial with which Professor 
Pringle-Pattison has no quarrel. And he contends that “the whole con- 
ception of blending and merging, as applied to finite individuals, depends 
on the failure to recognise that every real individual must possess a sub- 
stantival existence in the Aristotelian sense.” “The self or subject is not 
to be conceived as an entity over and above the content, or as a point of 
bare existence to which the content is, as it were, attached, or even as an 
eye placed in position over against its objects, to pass them in review. 
The unity of the subject simply expresses the peculiar organisation or 
systematisation of the content. But it is not simply the unity which a 
systematic whole of content might possess as an object or for a spectator. 
Its content, in Professor Bosanquet’s phrase, has ‘come alive’; it has 
become a unity for itself, a subject. That is, in very general terms, what 
we mean by a finite centre, a soul or, in its highest form, a self.” 

The origin of such finite centres, having real differences and a measure 
of independence, is the only fact to which we can fitly apply the term 
creation. “From the side of the Absolute, the meaning of the finite 
process must lie in the creation of a world of individual spirits,” ** beings 
capable of spiritual response, which enrich thereby the life from which they 
spring. Only for and in such beings does the Absolute take on the 
lineaments of God.” The idea of creation has obvious difficulties, which 
are discussed at length in the sixteenth lecture. In popular thought 
creation is a special act or event that took place once upon a time, ‘an 
incident in God s existence, and the product stands somehow independently 
outside Him and goes by itself; so that His relation to the subsequent 
unfolding of the cosmic ame is at most that of an interested spectator.” 
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“Such a conception of creation belongs to the same circle of ideas as the 
waving of a magician’s wand.” But “thinkers, both Christian and non- 
Christian, have insisted that creation must be regarded as an eternal act, 
an act grounded in the divine nature; and, therefore, if we are to use the 
language of time, coeval with the divine existence.” The Christian 
doctrine of creation out of nothing was directed against the Greek view 
of the eternity of matter. It is the denial that the world was merely 
shaped by God out of a pre-existing material. Although early Christian 
thinkers regarded creation as an act of bare will, and the world as a mere 
external effect, “the direct ethico-religious relation of man to God, which 
was the essential characteristic of the new religion, made it impossible to 
treat the divine and the human simply on the footing of cause and effect.” 
Hence Origen declared the doctrine of “an eternal creation, which, as 
the continual product of the changeless divine will, becomes an expression 
of the divine nature, rather than the outcome of will in the sense of choice,” 
and he applied this conception primarily to the world of free spirits. 
Similarly Mr Bosanquet, while treating the whole universe as organically 
one, regards the material world fundamentally as that “through which 
spirit attains incarnation,” the instrument, as it were, through which the 
only creation, that of minds, is worked out. Thus “ the idea of creation 
tends to pass into that of manifestation, the revelation in and to finite 
spirits of the infinite riches of the divine life.” ‘God becomes an abstrac- 
tion if separated from the universe of his manifestation, just as the finite 
subjects have no independent subsistence outside of the universal Life which 
mediates itself to them in a world of objects.” 

Having suggested in a previous lecture that the world of finite in- 
dividuals may well constitute the End of the Absolute, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison proceeds to consider whether End or Purpose can be attributed to 
the Absolute, and if so, in what sense. ‘The idea of Purpose, as we meet 
it in experience, appears to imply (1) desire for an as yet non-existent state 
of affairs, (2) the conception of a plan for bringing the desired state of 
affairs into existence by appropriate means, (3) the act of will proper, 
which realises or carries out this plan.” This being in general the nature 
of purpose in the experience of finite individuals, what features in it must 
be Pacartied if purpose or end is to be attributed to the Absolute? The 
modern theory of organic development tends to coincide with the ideal out- 
lined by Kant—“ the systematic unity of nature,” conceived as “ complete 
teleological unity.” ‘ When we analyse our real meaning in the light of 
Kant’s suggestion, we see clearly that, in attributing purposiveness to the 
Universe or any lesser whole, what we are concerned about is the character 
of the reality in question and not the pre-existence of a plan of it in any- 
body’s mind. A teleological view of the universe means the belief that 
reality is a significant whole,” as opposed to the mechanical theory, which 
regards reality as a mere aggregate or collocation of independent facts. 
The idea of a preconceived plan and the conception of contrivance or skill 
in overcoming difficulties, implying the separation of means and end, must 
therefore be discarded. Similarly the view of the universe as a significant 
whole, considered in relation to teleology in the sense of “aiming at the 
unfulfilled,” precludes the separation of beginning and end. Neither the 
end nor the beginning must be taken in abstraction. ‘The end must not 
be severed from the process of its realisation.” But the idea of Purpose or 
End, divested of its finite incidents, tends to pass into that of Value. “It 
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is the character of the whole which we have in view—not the historical 
fact of its having been purposed, but its nature as something worthy of 
being purposed, something fit to be the End of a Perfect Being.” Purpose 
and Value, however, imply conation and satisfaction, and something must 
remain to represent these in the Absolute, if it is not to be merely “a 
timeless system of abstract truth.” “So far as the ideas of process and 
ultimate achievement embody the conception of effort—nay, of difficulty 
—they may be accepted as truer to the Great Fact of the Universe than 
the language even of a philosopher like Hegel when he speaks of the 
Absolute Life as the eternal play of love with itself. If the finite world 
means anything to God, the ideas of activity and purpose are indispensable.” 

Purpose, as implying the future or the “ not-yet,” is apparently, how- 
ever, a temporal category, which it is difficult to apply to the universe as a 
whole. It thus becomes necessary to discuss the problem of the ultimate 
reality or unreality of time. Most arguments regarding the temporal and 
the eternal are based on the conception of absolute or mathematical time, 
which is “the abstraction of mere succession.” But Professor Pringle- 
Pattison shows that “our primitive and basal experience of time is char- 
acterised by a togetherness of parts or elements which lifts us above the 
aspect of mere succession.” “ ‘lhe experience of succession itself would be 
impossible if the successive items were not apprehended together as stages 
of a single process, parts within a single whole of duration. In the com- 
presence which is thus an essential feature of our consciousness of time we 
therefore already realise, though doubtless on an infinitesimal scale, the 
nature of an eternal consciousness.” 'Time, again, is not “an element in 
which consciousness passes, or a procession which passes before conscious- 
ness; it is simply the abstract form of the living movement which constitutes 
the reality of conscious life.” ‘ Purposive activity is the concrete reality, 
of which time is merely the abstract form. Time is the abstraction of 
unachieved purpose or of purpose on the way to achievement.” And “ the 
eternal view of a time-process is not the view of all its stages simultaneously, 
but the view of them as elements or members of a completed purpose.” 
This is illustrated by the analogy of a great drama, in which everything 
that happens is organic to the whole. If we read or see it, without any 
previous knowledge of the end or the course of action, the end is gradually 
disclosed to us—divined by us—as we proceed. This represents our human, 
finite attitude towards the future. On the other hand, to the author, 
reading or seeing his own play, the perception of the meaning of the whole 
as articulated in the individual incidents is present from the outset. ‘This 
is * perhaps the nearest analogue we have to the divine apprehension of the 
temporal.” ‘Thus “the time-process is retained in the Absolute and yet 
transcended. Retained in some form it must be, if our life experience is 
not to be deprived of all meaning and value.” “'Time seems one with the 
existence of the finite; and although the experience and the relations of 
time must be represented in the infinite experience, this must be in a way 
which transcends our human perspective.” 

In contrast with this view, according to which “time is an aspect of 
facts within the universe,” Professor Pringle-Pattison discusses the theory 
supposed to be involved in M. Bergson’s creative evolution, of a growing 
universe, or what William James and other Pluralists describe as an “ un- 
finished universe.” Agreeing with M. Bergson as to the influence of the 
spatialised idea of time (or conceptual time), as distinct from the continu- 
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ous, flowing real time, “in producing the peculiar illusion of determination 
which represents us as the slaves of our own past, figured as a kind of 
external destiny,” he contends that M. Bergson is under the same spatial 
illusion when he comes to deal with the future. “Reality,” says M. 
Bergson, “appears as a ceaseless upspringing of something new.” ‘The 
future appears as expanding the present: it was not therefore contained in 
the present in the form of a represented end.” Such statements are true of 
the phenomenal process as it appears to a finite spectator or to an agent 
engaged in the process. The consequent cannot be predicted from its 
apparent antecedents. ‘The stream is constantly found rising above its 
source, despite the adage, for only so can any real advance be accounted 
for.” But this advance “takes place in the finite evolving subject, or from 
the point of view of such a subject, not from the point of view of the whole, 
as if the ‘expansion and transcendence of its own being’ in unforeseen 
directions represented the experience of the Absolute itself.” M. Bergson’s 
insistence on “ radical contingency in progress, incommensurability between 
what goes before and what follows,” is an attempt to escape from the 
spatial illusion which, in regard to the past, he has destroyed, but which he 
seems still to retain in reference to the future. ‘“ We live and act only in 
the present ; and every action has its own reality, and, in the case of con- 
scious action, its own freedom, just as the divine activity which sustains and 
guides the world is to be thought of as the expression of a present mind 
and will, not as the consequence of past decrees which bind God himself like 
a fate.” “If, as M. Bergson says, we act now with our whole past, and 
yet are free, why should this be otherwise in the future, when what is now 
present will constitute part of the past which we carry with us?” 

In his final lecture, after discussing various Pluralist theories, including 
those of Dr Rashdall, Dr McTaggart, and William James, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison, through a consideration of the problem of evil and suffering, 
indicates the defects of the traditional theism, and the direction in which 
he thinks that it must be transformed, if we are to reach any credible 
theory of the relations of God and man. The traditional idea of God he 
describes as “a fusion of the primitive monarchical ideal with Aristotle’s 
conception of the Eternal Thinker.” However different these conceptions 
may be, they have in common the idea of a self-centred life and a con- 
sequent aloofness from the world. In spite of the deeper view of the 
nature of God contained in the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, 
“the God of popular Christian theology is still the far-off, self-involved, 
abstractly perfect and eternally blessed God of pure Monotheism.” “The 
secret of Christianity, the new interpretation of life by which it conquered 
the world,” was ‘the lesson of self-sacrifice, of life for others, precisely 
through which, nevertheless, the truest and intensest realisation of the 
self was to be attained.” If this is the deepest insight into human life, 
it must be recognised as the open secret of the universe—* No God, or 
Absolute, existing in solitary bliss and perfection, but a God who lives 
in the perpetual giving of himself, who shares the life of his finite 
creatures, bearing in and with them the whole burden of their finitude, 
their sinful wanderings and sorrows, and the suffering without which they 
cannot be made perfect.” 

Professor Pringle-Pattison’s method of exploration and gradual advance 
by means of a critical sifting of practically all the important speculations 
on his subject in modern philosophy and theology makes his book a rich 
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and concrete discussion, in which the threads of analysis are closely inter- 
woven without losing definiteness. It moves towards its end with the 
cumulative power of a growing idea, ——— from a basis of greater or 
less agreement with other thinkers to develop the finest and most important 
distinctions. In the use he makes of the principles of continuity of process 
and the emergence of real differences, in his insistence on the reality of 
appearances and his account of the finite individual in relation to the 
Absolute, in his treatment of the idea of creation and his elucidation of 
teleology as a cosmic principle, Professor Pringle-Pattison has made an 
illuminating advance in the study and discussion of his subject. He writes 
with the felicity of expression and illustration which we are accustomed to 
expect from him, and the reading of his book is a genuine pleasure. But 
its comprehensiveness and the close texture of its discussions have made it 
a difficult book to review at any ordinary length, and I have found it 
necessary to confine myself to indicating, in what I am afraid is a very 
imperfect selection and summary, its scope and the main lines of its 
argument. R. Larra. 
Universiry or Giascow. 





Personality : Lectures delivered in America. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
London: Macmillan, 1917. 


THese pages contain six lectures on life grouped together under the 
heading “ Personality.” The appropriateness of the title is not immedi- 
ately obvious, yet it is well chosen. The reader who succeeds in entering 
at all into the spirit of these discussions will not fail to see that in all 
of them the author is saying something about where the true life of 
personality lies. His ruling conception is clearly not the familiar one. 
Little place is given to those manifestations of personality which we mostly 
have in view when we use the term “ personal,” as, for instance, when we 
speak of the personal touch or the personal note in a man’s work. ‘The 
author is as far as possible from identifying personality with that in a man 
which is peculiar and exclusive. Personality is not that which breaks out 
in the foibles and eccentricities of an individual. The sentiment which finds 
expression in such familiar phrases as the right to be oneself, the right to 
call one’s soul one’s own, and the like, is not unknown to our author. 
But it receives an interpretation at his hands vastly different from what 
it bears on the lips of a typical Western child of emancipation. In one 
interesting little autobiographical passage we are told what a discovery 
it was to the author when he realised what to live one’s own life meant. 
“ Living one’s own life in truth,” he says, “ is living the life of all the world 

(p. 134). And in that phrase we have pretty much the focus of his vision. 
The lectures are greatly taken up with the task of showing what is personal 
in man and in the universe. ‘The universe ig a person. It has a soul. 
“The West,” says the author in his opening lecture, “may believe in 
the soul of Man, but she does not really believe that the Universe has 
soul. Yet this is the belief of the East.” ‘The idea is to be taken 
literally. It is not metaphor. The world is quite another thing than 
the mechanical object which common-sense and science have seen in It. 
It can appear to us in the garb of a personality. That in us which sees 1t 
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thus is our personality. And the testimony of “personality” to the 
nature of the world is true—as true as that of science. We quote a 
passage from the second lecture. The author cites a piece of his own 
poetry and adds the comments of “ Science” upon it : 


“¢ The night is like a dark child just born of her mother day. 
Millions of stars crowding round its cradle watch it, 
Standing still, afraid lest it should wake up.’ 


I am ready,” says the author, “ to go on in this strain, but I am interrupted 
by Science laughing at me. She takes objection to my statement that the 
stars are standing still” (p. 41). But the poet will not let Science brow- 
beat hin out of these visions. That were to let intellect dictate to 
personality, and personality hears the music of the world as literally and 
authentically as intellect sees its prose. 


“The prosody of the stars can be explained in the classroom by diagrams, 
but the poetry of the stars is the silent meeting of soul with soul at the 
confluence of the light and the dark, when the infinite prints its kiss on the 
forehead of the finite, when we can hear the music of the great I AM pealing 
from the grand organ of creation through its countless reeds in endless har- 
mony ” (p. 59). 


Besides the first lecture, “ What is Art?” and the second, “The 
World of Personality ”"—the one from which we have just been quoting— 
the book contains other three, which develop the same conception in 
various ways. ‘They are entitled “The Second Birth,” “ Meditation,” and 
“Woman.” A chapter is also included giving an account of the school at 
Bolpur, Bengal, where the author has dared to put the principles of his 
teaching to the severe test of educating youth upon them. The school too, 
it might be said, is designed to create an atmosphere in which the same 
conception will flourish. It is to evoke personality, conceived as that in 
the individual which corresponds to and which apprehends the soul-side of 
the universe. In no wise is it to develop personality in the sense of en- 
couraging the individual to nurse his pet eccentricities, or in the sense of 
teaching him to pursue little hole-and-corner interests all his own. The 
ideal of the school is that of the schools of ancient India planted in solitary 
places, where students might meditate on the deepest truths of the soul 
and learn, in the author’s words, “‘to grow in sympathy with all creation 
and in communion with the Supreme Being.”! Its aim is to draw forth 
that in the individual which responds to all the world, and the very 
physical environment of the school is designed to further that end. 


Not every popular author is a great man, nor is every popular philosophy 
of life a great philosophy ; but there is a point of view from which anything 
which has achieved much contemporary fame repays study. As satisfying 
a public taste it reveals something of the public mind. Whatever may 
be thought of Tagore’s philosophy, the fact is that his writings are being 
read. The fact cannot be ignored. If it could be, criticism of him might 
be made easy. This Indian poet and thinker is full of the spirit of his 
own land. Nothing could be easier than to cull the mystical passages from 
his pages and proceed to bring down upon him all the stock criticisms of 
mysticism. But he is not the man to attack with blank shot. He gives 

* Quoted from the introduction to a book by W. W. Pearson on The Bolpur School of 
Rabindranath Tagore, Macmillan, 1917. 
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us more serious work to do. ‘The very sale of his books proves that he is 
attracting us. And if we are to estimate the whole literary phenomenon 
which his work presents, we must take account of the fact of his vogue and 
the questions which arise out of it. What are we finding in this kind of 
work? Is it really there, or are we only reading it in? And if it is, does 
it meet any want of ours which rightly demands to be met, or release 
anything in us which greatly needs liberation ? : 

These questions presuppose a belief that the writer we are studying is 
in contact with something which may turn out to be greater than his 
expression of it and may demand to be taken seriously. It is hard to 
resist such a conviction, however hard it may also be to justify it, within 
the limits of a review. 

We do not believe that it is only by his strange Eastern imagery that 
this author attracts, or by his immaculate English. Both of these may 
have helped him to win an entrance to our affections, but more goes to the 
making of his permanent charm than can possibly be attributed to a style 
or a technique. He has a message. All his sentiments and sayings and 
all his verses are informed with a point of view, one which is so intimately 
part of them that they could not exist without it; so that when we yield 
to the grace and charm of them, we equally succumb to it. This point of 
view is possibly of importance to us; and in this, if it is so, will lie the 
simple explanation of the popularity amongst us, of the expression which 
‘Tagore has given to it. For we are not always aware of what it is in us 
that is being appealed to by a thing we like. 

What is that point of view? It is one to which the West too has 
given halting expression, which it has not been able to live up to, but 
which is perhaps less out of keeping with what is permanent in Western 
life than it has sometimes seemed to be. 

Tagore is in the first place a poet, and it is difficult to obtain a 
rendering of his mental standpoint except in poetical flashes. A work 
with which he presented his English readers four years ago, however, 
—and of which the present book is pretty much a continuation—gives 
what is really a philosophy of life, though it expressly disclaims that title. 
It mediates for us that “ancient spirit of India,” which inspired the sacred 
books of the Indian people, which formed the atmosphere of the author's 
own early upbringing, and which furnished his poetic impulse with material 
and inspiration. The result reminds one on every page of another philo- 
sophy of life which has been familiar to students in this country chiefly in 
the shape given to it by Green and Nettleship and their co-workers and 
following. ‘Tagore presents an idealism hardly distinguished from theirs 
except by a certain accentuation of the mystical side of thought, insepar- 
able from his Eastern birth and training. It might plausibly be held 
that that Western philosophy missed being adequate to the life of the 
West, that it missed expressing the needful for it, through the lack of 
something which the East (if this that Tagore is giving us be anything 
like the East) is fitted to supply. 

A single phrase may be quoted from that earlier work as suggesting, 
perhaps as well as any short expression can, what Tagore has to teach that 
it is highly needful for us to know, and that the idealistic philosophy just 
referred to did not really succeed in teaching us. Speaking of India and 
the first Aryan -races who spread themselves over that vast land of forests 
and of the influence exercised upon their spiritual nature by this wide 
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dwelling-place of theirs, he says, “The circumstances of forest life did not 
overcome man’s mind, and did not enfeeble the current of his energies, but 
only gave them a particular direction. Having been in constant contact 
with the living growth of nature, man’s mind was free from the desire to 
extend his dominion by erecting boundary walls around his acquisitions. 
His aim was not to acquire but to realise.” + 

Now “ self-realisation ” was the keynote also of that Western philosophy 
with which we have compared the present author’s. But he is content to 
say simply “realisation.” Just as he has chosen “ Personality” for the 
title of the present work, so he chose “ Realisation” as a title for the 
earlier one—* The realisation of life” being the nearest English equivalent 
of the Bengali “ Sadhana,” which was the true title of the work. In doing 
this he teaches our philosophy a little lesson in simplicity. It may very 
well be that he also brings it into closer touch with the real needs of the 
life it sprang from, needs hitherto unseen but becoming gradually more 
manifest. ‘Not only to acquire,” he would say, “is life’s secret, but to 
realise.” In other words, “ Acquire if you will, but in the name of all 
you hold good and dear do not, in your eagerness to acquire, lose the 
power to realise your acquisitions.” 

In these last words, obviously, we are paraphrasing Tagore. The 
hortatory vein is far from him. But this message is in him; and it 
constitutes a text which could, if anyone chose to elaborate it, evolve 
itself into a terrific indictment of Western life. In the pages of this 
Journal some nine years ago another Eastern writer made something like 
a beginning of such an sllichonemt, He pointed out what he described as 
“The miscarriage of life in the West.” The gravamen of his charge was 
just this, of our inability to realise. We never rest. We rush from 
acquisition to acquisition, killing our whole power to enter into our 
possessions, material or spiritual, and enjoy them. 

This lack of balance in our life, this want of poise, our endless need to 
be working and incapacity simply to be, is what is rebuked by writing like 
Tagore’s. Our own idealistic philosophy, too, has had its word to say in 
the same profound matter; but it has remained a dead letter, and it was 
perhaps in the nature of the case that it should be so. That philosophy, 
apparently, could not find its way to the absolute (it could not be idealistic, 
in other words) without losing hold of real difference, that is to say, 
without losing its hold of what the life it sprang from could recognise 
as difference. With the pioneers of the Romantic Movement amongst 
whom our own classical philosophic idealism arose, life itself was sweeping 
through the floodgates of a renascence. The essence of life was then felt to 
be progress. It is inevitable at such a season that instead of dwelling on 
the stable, the eternal, and the accomplished, men should be intoxicated 
with the sense of advancing, that their motto should be movement, 


‘“ Forward, forward, let us range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing groovesfof change.” 


Idealism is unavoidably in a difficulty at such a time in mediating between 
that “eternal” with which it can never dispense, and the change and 
movement wherein the real value and zest of life are felt to lie. That is 
why Hegel broke from Schelling, with his absolute “like the night in 
which all cows were black.” That is why Hegel himself has never been 


1 Ttalics the reviewer’s. 
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able to convince his readers that he escaped the very fault he saw in 
Schelling. All idealism which is great and serious is committed to a view 
of life with some sort of finality about it. And life itself, wherever strong 
currents in it are setting towards change, is too conscious of the need of 
variety, too full of the joy of adventure, to put up with such an interpreta- 
tion of itself at the hands of any philosopher. So long as idealism cannot 
renounce the eternal—and it cannot, any more than religion can—the 
problem will be left to it, how vindicate time and change, and progress 
and choice, in a real and satisfying sense, and yet maintain your hold upon 
eternal life? How shall the life lived sub specie externitatis be induced to 
satisfy the creature? How shall the joy of having the End in possession 
be induced to furnish the joy of the movement thereto? In regard to this 
difficulty it may well be that there is still light for us in the East. Many 
are the ways in which Idealism has sought to bring together these opposite 
poles of its chart of life. All these ways will probably be found reducible 
at the last to the one contention that difference is real. Here is where this 
Eastern “realisation of life” is so full of potential value. Much as it has 
been blamed for swamping difference, it appears really, in the hands of 
its greatest exponents, to have set itself precisely to find how to accentuate 
difference, so far as that can be done without losing the all-important 
aspect of finality. At any rate as presented by the brilliant Indian who 
speaks to us in this volume, the spirit of the East is precisely the spirit 
which would reduce to an art the preserving of the sense of difference 
within a life whose fundamental note is peace. J. W. Scorr. 


University or Giascow. 





Teoria e Storia della Storiografia. Vol. IV. of the Filosofia dello Spirito. 
By Benedetto Croce.—Laterza, Bari, 1917.—Pp. vi+292. 


A yew book, on a literary or a philosophical theme, by the indefatigable 
Senator Benedetto Croce is neither so rare nor so occasional as to rouse 
special interest, but the announcement about a year ago that a fourth 
volume of the “ Philosophy of Mind” was in preparation seemed to mark 
a coming event of the very first philosophical importance. At the same 
time it must have raised in the minds of those who have studied Croce’s 
philosophy not only a natural curiosity, but some rather puzzling specula- 
tions. The three volumes which contain his esthetic, his logical, and 
his ethical theory do not present a system of philosophy in the old sense of 
that term, but they are certainly systematic. They claim not only to 
give an exhaustive account of all the modes of mental activity, but by 
virtue of a principle to exclude the possibility that there are other modes. 
There are four modes in which Mind manifests activity, and more than 
these there cannot be, because “ four” is not here the arithmetical number, 
and therefore a merely arbitrary figure, indicating the result of an empirical 
search, and the discovery of modes up to date: it is the distinction of four 
moments within one single, unitary, spiritual process. It is the twofold 
degree of a twofold activity. Mind is a theoretical activity or knowing, 
and a practical activity or acting, and acting depends upon knowing. 
Knowing is the creating of xsthetic and logical value, and logic depends 
on esthetic ; acting is the creating of economic and ethical value, and ethics 
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depends on economics. In the conclusion of the Filosofia della Pratica 
accordingly we read, “‘ With the philosophy of practice we bring to an end 
the exposition we had set out to give of the Philosophy of Mind; and at 
the same time we bring to an end the exposition of the whole of philosophy, 
because Mind (lo Spirito) is all reality.” The announcement after this of 
a fourth volume on the theory and history of history could not therefore 
but leave one wondering whether the philosopher had discovered some new 
realm of Mind, unaccountably, or at least unexpectedly, excluded from 
his exposition of the four moments, 

The mystery, so far as there is a mystery, is cleared up in the short 
preface, in which Croce tells us that the volume, tema entitled the 
fourth of the “ Philosophy of Mind,” is not to be regarded as forming 
a new systematic part. It is an amplification and further investigation of 
the theory of History already set forth in certain chapters of the Logic. 
But he then significantly adds, “the problem of historical comprehension 
is that towards which all my inquiries lead, in regard to the modes of 
Mind, to their distinction and unity, to their truly concrete life which is 
development and history, and to the historical thought which is the self- 
consciousness of this life.” 

Except for its appearance as an integral part of the Filosofia dello 
Spirito the book is not new. It consists of papers previously read to 
Academies and published in Proceedings and Reviews, and it has also 
already appeared in German under the title Zur Theorie und Geschichte 
der Historiographie (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1915). ‘There is an addition to the 
present volume, however, of three short but important essays, inserted as 
os to the first or theoretical part. ‘These also have been previously 
published in the Italian Review, La Critica. The volume conforms in its 
general plan with the other volumes in the series. It is divided into two 
_ the first presenting the theory of the subject and the second the 

istory. It will be convenient in this notice to keep the two parts distinct, 
but they are parts of a unitary scheme. Not the least attractive feature 
of Croce’s method is the opening of the subject with a full statement of 
his own theory, so that the reader has this before him in all the subsequent 
review and criticism of other theories. The history is not a mere adjunct 
to the theory, nor extrinsic to it, intended merely to illustrate it or mark 
the various unsuccessful attempts to attain it. The history is the theory 
itself in its development, the mode of Mind in its conscious, active, 
unfolding and realisation. 

In general terms, Croce’s theory is that history is identical with 
philosophy and philosophy with Tistory, and the distinction implied by 
philosophers who speak of a philosophy of history is based on false 
concepts alike of history and of philosophy. Applied to our ordinary 
everyday notions it means that what we are accustomed to call historical 
events, meaning events which are past and completely determined, and of 
which there now exist only the bare chronicles, are not history. They 
only become history by acquiring present interest, they are only real so 
far as they are themselves present. True history, therefore, is contempor- 
aneous or present history. The idea that events, devoid of any present 
reality, purely abstract facts of a determined past, exist in their own right 
is due to and an instance of the ineradicable illusion of the human mind 
which finds its most persistent philosophical expression in the various 
forms of the notion of the thing in itself. The consequence of this 
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illusion is that Mind which is immanent reality comes to be regarded as 
merely a transcendent reality, and over against it stands existence as 
something of which we are vaguely conscious as a mystical background 
of experience (mysticismo) or else as a mere name for the unknowable 
(agnosticismo). 

The best way to understand the theory is to analyse a concrete 
instance. I who write and you who read lived through the month of 
July 1914. What do we mean when we now think of that month as 
history? It is at once clear that we may regard it in two aspects—as a 
series of events absolutely determined in time and place, ended, fixed and 
unalterable, and also as wholly and essentially contemporaneous. As 
~~ we say that it is what it was; we suppose that it has left its more or 
ess imperfect record in the shape of documents and traditions which will 
furnish materials for future historians to present to future generations 
a connected and more or less veracious narrative. As present, we are not 
now experiencing it in the sense of living through it, but it is bound up with 
and an intimate part of our whole present experience. Croce’s theory is 
that history is always and essentially contemporaneous and present in this 
last meaning, and that the idea of a history hia we can regard as complete 
and independent of the present, existing in its own right and possessing 
only an external interest, is a pure abstraction, and, like all abstractions 
when taken for concrete reality, a false or seeming thing. 

This will seem to most of us to cut clean across our accepted notion of 
what history is. Present interest seems to us no part of the historicity of 
the historical fact. Rather it appears as a more or less idle and curious 
attitude toward dead fact. It may have value for present action by guid- 
ing us, inspiring us, or warning us, but it is a purely external value so 
far as the present action is concerned. History seems to present to the 
historian a body of fact absolute in its nature but varying infinitely in the 
degree of its recoverability—recoverability of past existence being essenti- 
ally the historian’s task. History, therefore, appears analogous in every 
respect to the science of nature, which, moreover, is often only distinguished 
from it as “natural” history. The generally accepted notion of the historian’s 
task is summed up in the maxims of Taine: First collect the facts, then 
trace out the causes. Croce challenges this notion by the uncompromising 
denial that there exist for history any facts in the sense of something purely 
external, or any causes such as those which by a convenient fiction we intro- 
duce into physical science. All historical facts are facts of mind, spiritual 
facts, and spring directly from the deyglopment of the activity of mind, 
spiritual activity. History is the act of thought, and the act of thought is 
the consciousness, or rather the self-consciousness, which arises out of the 
act of life as knowledge of life. , 

“Even could our eagerness be rewarded by having offered to us all 
the infinite particulars of infinite history, it would still be necessary for us 
to disencumber our mind of them, to forget them and fix on that particular 
alone which could respond to a problem, and constitute for us living and 
active, that is, contemporaneous, history. And it is precisely this that 
Mind in its development performs, because there is no fact which is not 
known in the act which accomplishes it, thanks to the consciousness which 
in the unity of Mind is continually generated on action; and there 1s 
no fact which does not come to be cast out of mind at once or later, 
save that it is recalled, as we say when speaking of the dead history which 
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by the work of life is made to re-live, the past which by means of the 
present is re-made present.” 

“ At every instant each of us knows and forgets far the greater part of 
his thoughts and actions (and woe to us were it otherwise, we should then 
only live by laboriously calculating our minimal motives!); we do not 
cast out of mind, but keep and use as long as we have need of them, those 
thoughts and feelings which mark memorable crises, or concern problems 
which lie still open on our future. And many times to our astonishment 
we find ourselves witnessing the resurrection within us of feelings and 
thoughts we had believed irrevocable. This is as much as to say that at 
every instant we know all the history we are concerned to know, and that 
of what remains we possess no means of knowing it while it does not concern 
us, or we shall possess the means when it does” (p. 44). 

History, therefore, in Croce’s view is the most concrete and the most 
universal form in which the activity of Mind is presented. But Mind 
(lo Spirito) in its concrete and universal activity is the subject-matter of 
philosophy. Hence the task of the true historian is identical with that of 
the true philosopher. It is not, however, without protest that such a view 
is at all likely to find acceptance. It comes into direcb conflict with what 
we are accustomed to regard as the historian’s task. Herodotus and 
Thucydides may be philosophers ; but in so describing them we feel that we 
are using the term philosopher in a different meaning from the specific 
sense in which we apply it to Plato and Aristotle. Croce would of course 
acknowledge the difference, but he would regard it as formal rather than 
material. The true distinction is between poets and philosophers, those 
who treat reality imaginatively and those who treat it conceptually. 
Every man is by his nature both poet and philosopher ; individual minds 
and individual writers are distinguished by the emphasis or preponderance 
of the one mode over the other. What,then, is the historian’s task? Is it 
to preserve for us dry chronicles, to test documents and examine them with 
critical skill, in order to present to us the events they record in their naked 
verisimilitude ? Or is it to use documents and traditions as the basis of 
an ideal reconstruction, to give a present interest to the past by oe 
events into an epic? Or is it to give moral direction to — social an 
political life by setting forth the principles and laws which govern political 
action? All of these views are at some time held, and each can bring 
famous historical examples in its support. The true historian, however, is 
not a mere chronicler, nor a poet, nor a rhetorician; his task is one with 
that of the philosopher, namely, to interpret living, active Mind in its 
concrete, all-embracing reality. 

The concept of a philosophy of history stands as the antithesis of this 
theory. Croce regards it as the last form, or rather as the last refuge, of a 
transcendent theory of Mind, a theory which is familiar in the mythology 
of Christianity. To the Christian historian-philosopher there is one central 
event for which all anterior history is an evangelical preparation and all 
subsequent history an evangelical propagation. In Hegel “ Philosophy of 
History” takes a more conceptual form in the notion of a self-realisation 
of Mind in history, the gradual conquest by the Idea through history of 
the self-consciousness of freedom. Croce criticises this as false immanence, 
the true immanence being the concept of history as itself the expression of 
Mind, or as Mind expressing itself. 

The logical outcome of this doctrine of the identity of philosophy with 
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history, so far as it concerns philosophy, is that there is-no “ fundamental 
problem,” that is, no metaphysical problem, of Mind and reality, but only 
the problem of Mind itself, that is, of reality, in its living, self-developing, 
activity. This is given full expression in the third appendix, entitled 
“ Philosophy and Methodology,” and has already called forth rigorous 
protest, to which Croce has replied in a recent number of La Critica. 

The second part of the treatise, the history of history, constitutes by 
itself, and independently of the light it throws on the theory, a striking 
and also a very delightful study. It may be read for its own sake. I shall 
be surprised if it does not come to be ranked as one of the choicest speci- 
mens of Croce’s historical and literary critical skill. It is a historical sketch 
which endeavours simply, and without artifice, and without doing violence to 
facts, to show the organic and progressive evolution of historical thinking 
from the Greeks down to our own time. The periods into which it falls 
are named the Greco-Roman, the Medieval, the Renascence, the En- 
lightenment, and the Positivistic. An English writer would probably, I 
imagine, name the last the Naturalistic. Croce’s idea is not that these 
periods represent exclusive or particular forms of the concept of history : 
every age has its history and its philosophy in the complete form which 
its conditions require, but each represents a certain emphasis on a particular 
aspect of the one problem. 

In concluding this notice I will give one quotation to show Croce’s 
attitude toward that view of history and philosophy which seems to many 
of us to-day to be one of the chief intellectual causes of the present disaster 
which is threatening our whole civilisation—I mean the Pan-Germanism 
founded on a supposed Philosophy of History. It is the more interesting 
because Croce suffered among us for a long time the reproach of pro- 
Germanism on account of the part he took in the controversy as to the 
policy of his country before Italy entered the war. In discussing “ Philo- 
sophies of History” and showing how under the colour of an exalted 
philosophy personal historical leanings and animosities towards a particular 
person, or church, or people, or state, or race penetrate into history, he 
proceeds: ‘And in this way was invented the Germanic idea, the idea 
that the Germans are the crown and perfection of human kind, of purest 
Aryan descent, the elect people, one day again to make the march to the 
East. From time to time their semi-absolute monarchy has been held 
up as the absolute form of the State, their speculative Lutheranism as the 
absolute form of religions, with many other like follies, causing German 
vanity to weigh oppressively on the peoples of Europe and even on the 
whole world, and in such way making the world pay heavily for the benefit 
of the new philosophy which Germany had given it” (p. 260). 

The book closes on the same note. ‘** Bis hierher ist. das Bewusstsein 
gekommen, said Hegel at the end of his lectures on the ‘ Philosophy of 
History.” He had no right to say it, because the development he had 
traced from unconsciousness of freedom to its full consciousness in the 
German world and in the system of absolute idealism had attained its goal 
and admitted no further advance. But we who have now overcome the 
abstractness of Hegelianism can say it in very truth.” 

H. Wripon Carr. 


Kina’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity. By F. Legge, F.S.A.—Two vols. 
Pp. lxiii+ 202, ix+425.—Cambridge University Press, 1915. 


Once more we are invited to survey generally the religious movements 
which accompanied the rise of Christianity. And of course, when we 
accept this invitation, the great work of Renan suggests itself to us. 
The Origins of Christianity displayed a delicate historical sense supported 
by sound scholarship, and—added to these—a susceptibility to the 
beautiful, without which, as we shall see, scholarship itself is blind. No 
one, therefore, with this precedent before him can complain if an inevitable 
comparison is drawn between each new work in this field and the work 
already so well done. The reader, therefore, who wishes to get the full 
value out of the volumes before us will do well to fit them into the 
historical and geographical frame which has been elaborated with such 
skill by the great French scholar. For Renan was both a historian and 
a geographer. English readers should not forget that he anticipated Sir 
William Ramsay in holding that Paul’s letter to the Galatians was 
addressed to the cities of Southern Galatia, a theory not without importance 
for our understanding of the religious life of the uplands of Asia Minor. 

Let us at once acknowledge, not without gratitude, that Mr Legge 
justifies the publication of these two large volumes. He has accumulated 
and arranged a vast amount of material, much of it quite recently 
ascertained and some of it drawn from sources difficult of access. And 
although it is not always possible to follow him in the inferences which he 
draws, his work throughout is characterised by accuracy of scholarship and 
lucidity of expression. He has produced, therefore, an excellent book of 
reference, and in such a shape that it is available not only for the trained 
student but also for the general reader. 

In drawing his conclusions, however, he shows a certain confidence— 
confidence which scientific method scarcely allows. He professes to be still 
at the stage beyond which Lord Bacon failed to advance. Our longstand- 
ing English tradition, that the mere accumulation of facts will disclose 
their own interpretation, has rarely received a more emphatic utterance 
than by the author in his preface. But perhaps if we try to disentangle 
and even to supplement the clues which Mr Legge himself furnishes, we 
may trace in this field the operation of those general ideas which, under the 
leadership of Lord Bacon, we are inclined to overlook. 

For no mere accumulation of facts would have enabled our author to for- 
mulate those sweeping generalisations which are not altogether lacking here. 
In fact, the rate at which we progress to large conclusions rather surprises us 
after the comfortable suggestion that we were going to allow the facts to carry 
usalong. But perhaps the confidence which facts inspire in our English mind 
expresses itself precisely in the jump towards conclusions which, after all, is 
the most flagrant example of disloyalty to facts. In thus taking a preliminary 
survey of the ground, I find that it isnot so much Mr Legge as the authorities 
whom he sometimes follows who are to blame, as will now appear. 

The book begins with an estimate of the work of Alexander, in which 
he is credited with having united the whole civilised world under a single 
head. We might agree with this estimate, but that the gracious figures of 
Buddha and Confucius bring before our eyes the Far East not wholly 
unillumined. Perhaps we had better say that Alexander united the world 
that looks eastward from the mountain ranges of the Balkan peninsula to 
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the Indus and its tributaries. Next to Alexander, in importance for the 
development of a world-religion, comes, we are told, Ptolemy I., who con- 
ceived the idea of uniting Greek and Egyptian religion in the common 
worship of Serapis. But there scarcely seems enough evidence for regard- 
ing Ptolemy as a religious reformer, and we shall do better if we follow 
the more cautious judgment expressed by Professor Mahaffy, who treats 
the king’s patronage of an old Egyptian cult as a matter of local policy 
intended merely to bring together the Greek and Egyptian elements in the 
population of the newly founded Alexandria. 

“= How is it that Mr Legge has attached such great and—in my own 
opinion—excessive weight to the influence of Egyptian religion upon 
Greek ideas? We have anticipated the answer to this question. He has 
been unduly influenced by certain scholars whose work , a not inspire in 
others the confidence which Mr Legge extends to them. He leaves the 
realm of verified fact when with Monsieur Foucart he refers the Dionysiac 
worships of Athens to the influence of Osiris, or when he explains the 
cosmogony of Basilides by Egyptian and other pagan beliefs (ii. 93). 

How is it that the application of the comparative method, not only in 
this case, but throughout the whole sphere of the study of religions, has 
brought along with it confusion leading to serious error? The explanation 
is simple: the comparative method can only furnish resemblances. It 
must be supplemented by special investigations if we seek to trace relations 
of cause and effect in any given case. Probably the greatest contribution 
to the history of religion which has been made with the help of the com- 
parative method is to be found in our increased knowledge of folklore. 
The epoch-making collections of Mannhardt (who is not mentioned by our 
author) were brilliantly interpreted by Sir James Frazer, and their scove 
vastly extended. Mr Legge’s omission to take account of this point 
of view finds a strange outcome (p. 43): folklore is credited with having 
furnished Sir James Frazer “ with too philosophical an idea” for the sixth 
century z.c. And this leads me to emphasise another omission of Mr 
Legge. In spite of the repeated warnings of St Paul, of Ireneus, of 
Hippolytus, he declines to make allowance for the definite hostility which 
existed between certain schools of Greek philosophy and certain tendencies 
in the Church. The Roman stoics who combined their special tenets with 
the worship of Jupiter (whom they regarded as Zeus) furnished a living 
expression for the Roman religious spirit. Roman literature from Ennius 
to Julian bears witness to a reverence for Zeus scarcely less general than 
that felt by the Greeks themselves. To begin very early, it was in the 
name of Zeus that the Cretans and after them the Dorians spread their 
conquests. And when, at the time which falls under our author’s survey, 
the poets and philosophers attributed to Zeus many of the attributes which 
Christian theology discerns in God, we must regard this not as the decline 
but as the culmination of the primitive view of Zeus. Signor Ferrabino in 
Kalypso has taught us to find the richest development of classical myth 
when it comes closest to human life, whether in the Greek drama with its 
religious implications or in the novel. And it is by a similar test that we 
must measure the value of those Egyptian and allied legends of which 
Mr Legge attempts to trace the history. Only so far as, with the help 
of thinkers and poets, the crude materials furnished by folklore are raised 
to a spiritual level, do we enter upon the history of religion in its highest, 
and therefore its truest meaning. 
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After all, the comparative method in its various developments can only 
bring us to an external and superficial knowledge by showing how far one 
thing is like another. If, however, we seek to trace a touch of religious 
genius however slight in the complex traditions of the past, it can only be 
brought to view by a sympathetic discernment of what is within. There is 
scarcely, for example, a more curious chapter in the history of scholarship than 
the failure of students of the Pistis Sophia to recognise the beauty of the 
Odes of Solomon, which lurked there waiting to be recognised. Mr Legge’s 
readers find themselves occupied with the mythology of the Ophites, when all 
the time the Pistis Sophia is a manual of instruction for baptism, and is not 
only, therefore, a document of the first importance for the early history of 
the Church in Alexandria, but is also lit up by gleams of real beauty. 

In view of the importance of the Pistis Sophia for our whole subject, 
a little further consideration will not be out of place. The clue to the 
meaning of the book appears at once in the date, the fifteenth day of the 
month Tybi, on which, we are told, Jesus on the Mount of Olives is 
enveloped in light so brilliant that his disciples were unable to see him. 
This was the day of the year on which, according to Basilides, a Christian 
leader in Alexandria, Jesus, was both baptised and born; four days later, 
indeed, than January 6th, the date observed in the early Church for the joint 
celebration of the birth and baptism. For not until the fourth century 
was the celebration of the birth separated by the institution of Christmas 
from the celebration of the baptism. The identification of the birth and 
the baptism found expression in the “ Western” reading of the Gospel : 
“This day I have begotten thee ” (Luke iii. 22), a reading which apparently 
was also found in the primitive gospel of Matthew (Matt. iii.17). In order, 
therefore, to enter into the feelings with which the baptism was regarded 
in large areas of the early Church, we must imagine the festival of Christmas 
to be supplemented by another festival of the baptism scarcely less great, 
and observed with like solemnity. Having thus corrected our point of 
view, we may go on with our inquiry. ‘The Pistis Sophia prescribes for the 
neophyte before his baptism twelve stages of penitence, each with its 
proper penitential psalm and, as a comment on each psalm, a hymn to be 
recited by the penitent.1 These hymns culminate in actual quotations 
from the Odes of Solomon, which are more important for the ah of this 
strange work than all the mythological explanations with which Mr Legge 
supplies him. ‘The Light is a garland for my head . . . But I shall not 
perish, for the Light is with me, and I shall be also with the Light.” 
Again: “Thy countenance was with me, keeping me in Thy grace... 
Thou hast set candles upon my right hand and upon my left, so that 
nothing about me is without light.” We are carried back to the baptismal 
hymn of which St Paul has left a too brief quotation: “Sleeper awake, 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall shine upon thee.” 

The theory of the world which Basilides taught was in closer contact 
with Paul’s theory than with the Ophite and other fancies which Mr 
Legge enumerates. Paul, in face with the evil of the world, referred it to 
the God of this age, a being variously described in the New Testament as 
“the prince of this world,” or “ Beelzebub,” or “Satan.” The Lord’s 
Prayer itself bears witness to this fundamental conception of the primitive 
Church by speaking of God as the Father who is in Heaven, as though His 


! The Bishop of Ossory has rightly pointed out that the Odes of Solomon, with which 
the Pistis Sophia shows acquaintance, were so used, ii, 157. 
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abode was not everywhere upon earth. Basilides, therefore, with a 
wildness of exegesis not greater than that which Paul sometimes displays, 
drew his theories not from pagan sources but from Scripture. Let us take 
an instructive example. He read the well-known saying in Proverbs thus : 
“The beginning of wisdom was the terror of God,” the Ruler of this world 
being alarmed when there arose a being more noble than himself. The 
origin of wisdom, described in this pictorial manner, is the foundation of 
the strange genealogies which are ascribed to Basilides and Valentinus. 
Behind all these genealogies, however, was the Nameless, whom Basilides 
seems to have found in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel: “ Apart from 
Him there was Nothing ”—that is, the undetermined origin of all. This 
interpretation, strange as at first sight it may seem, arose from a genuine 
attempt to solve the mystery of the world. 

We thus find the Fourth Gospel made the subject of commentary in 
Alexandria from the beginning of the second century by writers who 
certainly regarded themselves as within the Church. Hence I cannot 
agree with Mr Legge when he describes the followers of Basilides and 
Valentinus as rivals of the Church, to which in fact they belonged, and of 
which they expressed, in part, the thought. The mode of thought which 
we have been considering was ultimately merged into the general mind of 
the Church, and has left its mark upon the creeds. But while it lasted it 
was predominant to an extent which is only now becoming recognised, and 
the revisers of the Greek New Testament who produced in the fourth 
century the text which is so skilfully presented by Westcott and Hort, 
were compelled by the circumstances of the case to do violence to the 
older tradition which is represented not only by the ‘* Western ” manuscripts 
but also by uncanonical gospels such as that of Peter. 

Mr Legge, however, has made a more striking omission than any to 
which reference has been made. He says nothing of the Poemandres, 
which, under Egyptian names, provides us in its thirteenth chapter with 
a commentary upon the Pistis Sophia. The title of the chapter— 
“Secret Teaching on the Mountain about Regeneration ”"—is illuminating 
enough after what has already been said. In the Poemandres a Christian 
teacher instructs the gods of Egypt, Hermes and Thoth. This symbolism 
is historically true and must be maintained against all writers who, like 
Mr Legge, derive the speculations of early Christian thinkers from an 
Egyptian original. I attempted to indicate the problem of the Poemandres 
in 1904.1 It is unfortunate that Reitzenstein’s work of the same date 
should have escaped Mr Legge’s notice. For Reitzenstein, in his commentary 
on the Poemandres, attempted—with an equipment inferior indeed to that 
of Mr Legge—to reconstruct a religious community occupied with Egyptian 
gnosticism and, strange to say, using the Poemandres as its Bible.* 


Frank GRANGER. 
University Co__teGce, NoTTiNGHAM. 


On the Threshold of the Unseen. By Sir William F. Barrett, F.R.S. 
Kegan Paul, 1917. 


Srrance indeed are the workings of the human mind in regard to the 
supernatural! ‘To believe that occurrences take place which are not in 


1 Journal of Theological Studies, 1904, 395 ff. 2 Ibid., 1907, 635. 
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the natural and everyday order of things, but are incursions from an 
unseen world—a world of intelligence and purpose—has been for ages a 
master passion of mankind, and is so still. ‘Tales of the supernatural 
have been fervently believed upon hearsay evidence removed from the 
event by many links of tradition and long periods of time. Every 
religion, except Buddhism, has been cradled in wonder; and even 
Buddhism has had to assume the halo of the supernatural before it could 
conquer the East. It might have been expected, then, that in modern 
times, when Science, which has destroyed and rebuilt a universe, had 
brought its methods to bear on the evidences of an unseen world, and had 
declared through many authoritative voices that they were genuine and 
conclusive, mankind would eagerly welcome the verdict and adjust itself 
to the facts revealed. But nothing of the kind has taken place. Crookes, 
Lodge, Lombroso, Richet, Wallace, the author of the work before us, 
and many other distinguished and well-trained observers have both 
collected and sifted evidence, and have told us of what they themselves 
have actually witnessed under conditions apparently incompatible with 
any kind of deception. ‘The things to which they have borne witness 
are as well established as any fact in history, and far better than any of 
the miracles of religions for the faith in which men have lived and died. 
Yet, speaking broadly, it may be said that they have not appreciably 
affected the thought of mankind. If there is any reliance to be placed 
on human evidence, then Sir William Crookes and his friends and family 
repeatedly saw a human-seeming figure equipped with lungs and heart and 
all the usual organs created out of empty air by some mysterious power of 
an entranced medium and resolved into the invisible again. ‘The story is 
told in his Researches in Spiritualism. Yet about this occurrence even Sir 
William Barrett says he must reserve his opinion,—apparently on the 
sole ground of its hopeless incredibility. He has himself, however, 
ontlgd out of his own observation things intrinsically as marvellous— 
for, after all, if one once gets beyond the boundary of natural law, one 
thing is as credible as another. The following narrative refers to sittings 
with two friends (neither of them a professional medium) undertaken by 
the author in Ireland : 

“On one occasion, only Mr L., Miss L., and myself being present, loud raps, which 
quite startled me, were given on the table at which we sat, and when I asked the unseen 
visitor to rap the number of fingers I held open, my hand being held out of sight and 
the opened fingers unseen by anyone, the correct number was rapped out; this was 
done twice. Knocks came in answer to my request when we had all removed our 
hands and withdrew a short distance from the table. 

“ Whilst the hands and feet of all were clearly visible and no one touching the table, 
it sidled about in an uneasy manner. It was a four-legged table, some 4 feet square, 
and heavy. In obedience to my request, first the two legs nearest me and then the 
two hinder legs rose 8 or 10 inches completely off the ground, and thus remained for a 
few moments ; not a person touched the table the whole time. I withdrew my chair 
further, and the table then moved towards me—Mr and Miss L. not touching the table 
atall ; finally, the table came up to the armchair in which I sat and imprisoned me in 
my seat. When thus under my very nose the table rose repeatedly, and enabled me to 
make perfectly sure, by the evidence of touch, that it was quite off the ground, and that 
no human being had any part in this or the other movements.” 


At another sitting with a different circle: 


“The table of its own accord now turned upside down, no one touching it, and I 
tried to lift it off the ground ; but it could not be stirred, it appeared screwed down to 
the floor. At my request all the sitters’ clasped hands had been kept raised above 
their heads. . . .” 
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Are we to “reserve our opinion” about that? The fact is that most of 
us do so, until we see for ourselves, and sometimes even then. Sir William 
Barrett, however, though he disclaims any personal power to evoke these 
manifestations of the occult, has both seen things for himself and has 
studied the subject with all the resources of a mind familiar both with 
physical science and with philosophic thought, and his case for the super- 
normality of the phenomena discussed is overwhelming. 

These phenomena fall into three classes. First, we have odd occurrences 
such as noises and shiftings of objects which attend in some unexplained 
fashion on certain individuals—mediums, psychics, or whatever we choose 
to call them. An interesting case is that of the child called Florrie, who 
could produce raps on small objects held at a distance from her in the 
author’s hand—the slight jar of each rap being distinctly felt by him. 
Such are also the well-attested occurrences of what is called the Poltergeist 
order, which are only slightly touched upon in this book. Next we have 
evidence of an intelligence directing these manifestations—an intelligence 
acting from some sphere outside the normal capacity of the medium, yet 
moving strictly within the medium’s own range of ideas and expression, 
if not of knowledge. If the medium is a child it speaks as a child—if a 
religious but narrow-minded woman it utters the platitudes appropriate 
to that character. We appear in these cases to be witnessing a sort of 
reverberation from the unseen of the medium’s | aggre: Finally, we 
have a certain number of cases where the responding intelligence appears 
to be in possession of information quite outside the normal range of the 
medium’s mind or that of any person taking part in the sitting, A 
good example is that of a communication professing to be made by Sir 
Hugh Lane about the manner of his death to two Dublin friends who 
were at the time quite unaware that he had sailed on the Lusitania, 
or that the ship had been torpedoed. It is from cases of this kind that 
evidence of the survival of personal identity after death is supposed to 
be obtained. It is, however, precisely here that the evidence is weakest. 
It is a suspicious circumstance that the nearer we get to something really 
conclusive, the more obscure and scanty does the evidence become. Thus, 
in the elaborate records of messages from F. W. Myers with which 
members of the Society for Psychical Research are familiar, we find long 
and eloquent communications, full of literary and classical allusions, very 
good stuff and very like Myers, but a total failure on the part of the 
supposed Myers to give the contents of a sealed message left with friends 
before his death with the intention that it should be revealed afterwards 
as evidence of his identity. Never, I believe, has any medium succeeded 
with this test of the sealed message, though it has often been tried. In 
other cases, however, some striking results have certainly been obtained. 
One of these is related by Sir William Barrett. A young officer killed in 
the war purported to give to a relative instructions that his pearl tie-pin 
was to be given to his fiancée. No one knew the name of the lady, which 
was given, nor even the fact that he had been engaged, nor that he possessed 
a pearl pin, and the whole message was thought to be fictitious. But 
six months later it was discovered by the officer’s will, sent over by the 
War Office, that the lady did really exist, that he had been secretly 
engaged to her, and a pearl tie-pin was found among his effects. ‘The 
message, it may be mentioned, was recorded at the time and could not 
have been an ez post facto deliverance. 
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Thus responses do, as we have said, occasionally show information 
inaccessible to the medium, but the word information must be strictly 
qualified—it is information, not thought, and it is information about 
sublunary things alone; for no one can take seriously the many reports 
which come through about the conditions of the future life—reports reflect- 
ing, as a rule, the cheap and vulgar religiosity of the medium. There 
is certainly a remarkable exception to this rule in the very striking and 
beautiful account of the dawning of the spiritual world on the earthly, 
quoted here and in another work by Sir William Barrett (pp. 195-6). 
Nor can we deny a certain originality to the revelation offered us b 
“Raymond” in Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, that the next world is built up 
out of the bad smells of this. But on the whole we seem to get in this 
field of inquiry precisely what the medium has to give us and no more. 
Of anything like a new spiritual wisdom there is never a trace. Does this 
not suggest an answer to the problem why spiritualism has not proved 
more acceptable as a response to man’s craving for commerce with the 
unseen? Is it not because this craving is at bottom concerned with far 
other things than lost property or sealed messages or even the well-being 
of those dear to us? Is it not really the longing to catch some ray of 
divine light, to learn some ethic based on a wider and profounder vision, 
to feel ourselves even for a moment in communion with a love and a 
wisdom loftier than those of earth? This is just what spiritualism has 
entirely failed to give. Sir William Barrett has said nothing truer, wiser, 
nor more fit to be laid to heart by all inquirers into this region than when 
he tells us in the preface to this book that “none will find in automatic 
writing, or other spiritualistic phenomena, the channel for the ‘communion 
of saints,’ which is independent of material agency and attained only in 
stillness and serenity of soul.” For this we must go to the old sources and 
travel the old roads—there are no short-cuts through the mediums’ con- 
sulting rooms. 

It does, nevertheless, seem to be clearly established, by the investigations 
of the author and other eminent men who have concerned themselves with 
the question, that some power exists which is capable of displaying itself 
in a manner contrary to all the known laws of Nature, and behind which 
there is an intelligence which is not the common and normal intelligence of 
man as he exists in the body upon earth. It seems impossible for any 
reasonable man to dispute the case for further study, philosophic and 
scientific, of the evidence so far collected, and admirably presented in the 
volume here reviewed. T. W. Roxteston. 


Lonpon. 





Community : a Sociological Study: being an attempt to sct out the Nature 
and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. Maciver.— 
Macmillan, 1917. 


As the sub-title indicates, this book is an attempt to state the general 
laws derived from the many subsidiary studies of social life in religion, 
politics, economics, psychology, and the rest. The attempt is on the whole 
successful, and where it seems to fail the deficiency is due to the mass of 
material which has been accumulated in special prea by authors who have 
seldom taken any large view of social life in its entirety. Dr Maciver has 
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done valuable service not only in providing us with a summary analysis of 
acquired results, but also in reminding the specialist of the immense value 
of a wide outlook. He means by the word Community “any area of 
common life, village or town or district of country” within which the 
common life has “ some characteristic of its own such that the frontiers of 
the area have some meaning.” ‘The other terms, Association (as organised 
society) or State, which is only one form of community, are carefully 
defined : and definition, though seemingly an abstract operation, is really of 
the first importance in so indefinite a subject as the study of society. For 
we need to be clear about the distinctions between the different groupings 
within social life. The State is still the most important form of social life, 
but Dr Maciver rejects the neo-Hegelian subordination of all social life to 
the State. He uses the word “State” in the definite sense in which it 
appears in bluebooks and common speech, and not in the vaguer phraseology 
of philosophy. Citizenship, he says, cannot and should not absorb all 
social interests. After an excellent analysis of the main structure of social 
life, communal development is discussed. Here ethical criteria are of 
importance, and the ideas of reaction or decadence are given precision. 
The false idea of nations as “dying” is admirably refuted; and the 
conception of a law of communal mortality is rejected. Within the 
general laws of development are economic or quasi-economic laws such as 
that of the specialisation of interests. And there is also a law of contact 
between community and its environment. All these are dealt with in a 
manner which is admirably clear and persuasive; and appendices follow 
which give a criticism of the neo-Hegelian identification of society and 
State, of the institution of war, and of the idea of heredity. ‘The book 
therefore marks a stage in the development of thought on social life. For 
we have passed beyond the early generalisations of Comte and the “ middle 
period ” of statistics and the recording of customs, into the third stage of 
analysis and critical estimates. 

The author disarms criticism by acknowledging that the subject is too 
vast for any adequate survey to be made in the present state of our 
knowledge. ‘The subject is new in the sense that, although in fact the 
Republic of Plato deals with it, the immense quantity of detailed knowledge 
we now possess makes it necessary to begin again. We have masses of 
information as to primitive peoples, historical developments, and modern 
administration or economic structure. And one misses in Dr Maciver’s 
book the reference to detail. It would perhaps have been a more impressive 
book if the reader could feel while he turned its pages that he was never 
far from the common life of every day. For there are various functions, 
for example, which the State now performs which are not mentioned ; and 
the conflict of allegiance to different forms of community is not adequately 
expressed. But we cannot fairly regard these as deficiencies in a summary. 
The proportion is well preserved and the general ideas are clear; there is 
an obvious acquaintance with the way in which life is now lived, and a no 
less obvious impatience with the old orthodoxies of social philosophy as 
expounded by commentators on Greek literature. On the whole, therefore, 
Dr Maciver’s book is completely successful, and we can only wish that he 
may continue to do good service in analysing still further the tendencies of 
modern political and economic life. C. Deuiste Burns. 


Lonpon, 
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